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CHAPTER L 



Tou jx^Ly Ic^xae a tiger, but It is iQ jesting with a Highlander, 

Ox3> Sativo. ' 



T^E long Aijr of the pleaBttpl mohth of April )|acl aUow^d 
die lads of the Black Watch to dad their quarters early 
enough to give many of tbem suAeient time, hefore the 
OfRial hour of rest, to take a short perambulation into the 
pearer part of the contiguous metropolis. Among others^ 
tiie M'Phersons, eager to get a sight of the city, proposed 
to adventure at least as fitr into it the same evening aa 
would enable iheifi to get some idea of a plac^ of whioh 
tiiey h^d beard so much. Taking with them their gilly 
Baniel, who was exceedingly anxious to see the king, or it 
least the town where it pleased his majesty to dwell, the* 
whole adventured some way into that confused mass of 
BtreetB which then occupied the space between the old 
Three Cups hostelrie in Alderegate-street, and the difficult 
purlieus of the streets of Barbican. 

Though the streets through which oar strangere pa ss ed 
were narrow, end much less pietaresque than their own» at 
homeinJPorth or Inveroesa^ th^ were iQuch more crowded 
with idle or disorderly people, who in these halcyon days of 
gin-emugfifing, then not entirely .passed away, were aUe to 
get drurik for a penny, and particularly beastly for two- 
pence; and this being tthe hour when the labours of the day 



were over, the comnvMi people seemed by no means aveno 
-to emoy the delights of intoxication. 

** Whar'll the king's house be nooV* said Daniel, every 
now and then, as he gazed up and down the dirty lanea. 
** Ogh, but the king '11 hae little sense to livein sic a filthy 
place, amang sic a set o* blawthery," and he snorted witb 
contempt on the people surrounding. '* Foigh ! if her ma- 
chesty would just come doon to Scotland, an' take up her 
quarters on tlie north Inch o' Perth 1-^but atweel she would 
^ get a better logement d*en in the Fisher-raw o* Inverness, 
or the Cowgate o' Embro, tlian in this ill-fawr'd goose-dub. 
oigh !" 

As they proceeded along, however, their appearance ex- 
cited such curiosity, that crowds began' to follow them 
wherever they went Some among the London rabble — at 
no time very celebrated for its delicacy, but now more gross 
in their manners than we who live in improved times are 
accustomed to witness — began first to insult their loquacious 
attendant, while others, particularly the women, crowded 
round them in every direction, as wild Indians may at this 
day gather round civilized Europeans ; clapping their hands, 
and making a species of remarks on the short kilts and bare 
knees of the Hi^hlandmen, such as, however appropriate to 
these free-speakmg times, we do not care to repeat Most 
of the females, however, indulged in audible praises of the 
tall forms and manly, martial appearance of the brothers ; 
but others seemed inclined to make free with the short per-^ 
son of the gilly* in a way that he did not at all relish. . 

" Haud aff her hurdies, yc jades ! deeviFs in her 'pi- 
dence!" he exclaimed to a "rampageous woman," who 
seemed disposed to have a pluck at his kilt; " Taran her I 
would she hae a ravishment on te vera street! If she tries 
tat plisk again. Til coup her creels, tail up, like a Sutherland 
sealgh."* 

" What does the creature say 1" cried some among the 
crowd. " It speaks worse than a Welshman or a Lancashire 
boor," added others, with true cockney conceit " Sawney, 
you've forgot your breeches in Lochaber," cried a t^ird. " I- 
fear ye'll never get your way bawk again o'er Highgate 
hill. A louse and a Scotchman never can find the north 



* The habit of the seal, (or sealgh,) then often a visitant ta 
the coast of Sutherland, in diving into llie water " tail up» 
when chased by the mischievous boys, is well known. 
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toad;** and with such elegant mocking speeches did they 
fiorely try the jpatience of the servitor mountaineer. 

In the midst of thist as the twilight darkened down, the 
brothers endeavoured to retrace their steps by the way that 
led from Aldersgate ; but becoming stupii^ed with a crowd 
and confusion so new .to. them, and involved in the purlieus 
of Barbican and Little Britain, and withal a little provoked 
at their questionable reception, they were fain to take refuge 
in one of the best-looking inni^, many of whieb, as well as 
twopenny ale-houses, or mug-housos, as they were then 
called, and'other numerous haunts of low dissipation of that 
time, stood invitingly open to the casual wayfarer. Al- 
though the morals and manners of London might lay this 
periai be slightly improved from what they were in earlier 
times, they were still sufficiently bad, among the rabble or- 
ders in particular, to excite in the minds otthe strangers, 
referring as they did to the sober towns, of northern Scot- 
land, comparisons but ill calculated to dissipate their own 
national prejudices. Our strangers, however, entered the 
Friar and Flitch public with all the natural politeness of 
Highlanders, yet not without a feeling of condescension on 
their parts to a proceeding to which necessity only obliged 
them to submit, but which would be ill understood by the . 
degenerate race of " corporal officers'^ serving his majesty 
ih the present day. 

Stooping their lofty ostrich-feathered bonnets, as they 
entered the low door of the public, the first apartment 
they made a halt in was the large wainscoted kitchen, 
which, however, was so well garnished with shining pewter 
plattefs, tin sconces, toasting jacks, brass warming-pans, 
and other articles of cockney convenience, as considerably 
to raise the notions of the brothers, as to the house they had 
got into. 

" I wonder if this '11 be te king's hoose already," said 
Daniel, gazing round him with admiration. "Hough no! 
Nothing but te change hoose," he added, observing the re- 
giment of pint stoups and glasses which shone with English 
cleanliness at the side next the ba]% 

The little fat landlady started, and crept behind her hus- 
band, upon first seeing the strapping figures and uncommon 
dresses of the strangers, and the landlord himself stood 
aghast, and, pushing back his wife, retreated towards -the 
corner; while the tapster wench scalded herself, in her 
alarm, with the hot water she was at the moment drawing 
from the boiler for the use of a club', now seated in conclave 
in an inner room. ^ 
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** Cm we bare a tbom here, fHe!nd ?" said the elder of the 
M'Pbersons. 

'• Sit !" was all the landlord's perplexed reply, not under* 
standiog^ this Scotch mode of seeking accommodation iu a» 

*'Te shentlemans dninhewassels wants a place in her 
hoose,*' said the forward gilly, taking speech in hand. 

»♦• Wants a place in my hbuse 1" repeated the landlord, iit 
increased astonishment 

" Will she sell her* a dram o' te yill or te whiskey f re- 
plied the gilly, " tat's what tey ca* te aqua-vitae." 

<*I keep no whiskey, gemraen," said Boniface, '♦'I've 
scarcely ever heard of it before, or of black-avitae either." 

Malcolm explained that they merely wanted to take re- 
fuge in his house from the crowd, and were willing, in the 
mean time, to use some of his drinkables this hot night. 

" We have Bethnal-green beer and Southwark stout," ran 
on the business-like landlord ; *' we have Lincolnshire strong 
ale, spiced and posseted, and we have sack and gentian for' 
breakfast or for supper — better is not to be had from Shore* 
ditch to Barbican; and then we have the genuine gibtcor- 
dial, double-distilled at Lambeth Marsh, go(S and wholesome 
for any gentleman's drinking." 

' " We'll just have the last, friend," said Malcolm, with a 
nod, Highlandman-like, taken with the word gentlemanf in 
association with the liquor ; and the landlady, as well as her 
maid, now beginning to feel a partiality for the strangers^ a^. 
three-legged round table, made of fair honest deal, suehas 
then was thought good enough for very worthy citizens, be- 
in^ cleared, the three strangers were plaeed round it, and 
fkirly seated in the most aristocratic corner of the kitchen. 
In this arrangement Daniel was, of course, included,, accord- 
ing to the primitive practice on the hillSr 

" Joostlet her pree't* first, an' she pleases,'^ said the gilly, 
looking most suspiciously at the liqtior bow brought for- 
ward, and a modicum of which was confidently put into his 
hand. 

" Biogh ! — fush ! — tamh her !" he exclaimed, spitting out, 
in the most contemptuous manner, and with many a wry 
fkce, a whole mouthfiil of the distillation. *' Cordial atweel I 
Te shentlemens shall ne'er let a drap o't ower him's treat : 
'twad turn the stomach o' a fishwife !" 

The noses of the two other Highlanders now certainly 
curied with a national nausea at the flavour of the juniper. 
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^ they next saeceBsivefy criticised this &v<mrite ceckaef 
cordiai. But the landloid, in pity to their ignorance, con* 
descended to exchange the drink for a stoupof Lincoloshii^ 
ale, which Daniel prenonnced almost as good as Edinbungb 
nappy. 

While the landlady and her kitchen assistant now began 
to cast looks of meaning towards each other, and tlien, at the 
surprising phenomena of costume, presented before them, by 
which the fair skins and athletic limbs of the strangers were' 
exposed, in a raaBner quite touching to Barbican delicacy, 
the man of the inn had slipped forth into an apartment ad- 
joining, to inform a club of substantial citizens there assem* 
bled, of tiie extraordinary persons whom chance had broagfai 
into his kitchen.^ 

" Let*8 go see them,^' said several men, about to start up. 

"^ I don't see any reason why 'we should leave our ale to 
run afler any petticoat Scotchmen 'somever," said a round* 
faced man, with a good positive English look ; ** let 'era 
eome to see huz." 

** I'm sure they wo'n't come at my invitation,'* remon- 
strated the landlord, afraid of the next proposal; '* for, for 
all their going without breeches, and talking a foranation 
iingo, the two^f 'em look asfiroud as if they were sheriffi 
of London. It's no use me axing *em, gemmen !" 

^Now, Mr^Fiilpot," peremptorily asked a tbin^faced man, 
with a wiery voice, ^ weren't you once a waiter at the King 
and Cobbler, in Westminster?" 

** I was, mister," said the landlord, with pride ; " and hope 
I've shown my court breeding to the worthy gemmen of 
Barbican." 

** And you pretend to tell me you can^t flatter a Scotsman, 
4uid lead him out of his way 1 Bah ! 1 won't believe it. If 
^ou didn't learn that aniong the~gallants about Palace-yard, 
you've earned fewer half-crowns than you ought to have 
done. Come, Fil tell you the way to do it. Approach a 
Scotsman with ceremony, make him a worshipful bow, caU 
him a gentleman, and compliment his country ; and if you 
don't-get him to turn to the left for you, or tq do your er- 
rand through dirt and mud, my name's nci Jack Tomlimu 
What say you, gentlemen 1" 

This general exposition of Mr. Tomtins gftv« universal sa- 
tisfaction, (upon the common principle <tf beating all man- 
kind on the back of a selected natbn,or a single indivhiu^ly) 
and Mr. Fillpot was despatched, with thecompyroents of th* 
president of the Barbican club, to act. his part to^ the proud^ 
yet docile strangers, in an embassy of some delioicy. 

M-e^vaf a low hpwp on bis return to the jittchen, and ffm- 
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ducting hidnselfwith theLprescribed' ceremony, the landlord 
daiivered his credentials in an imposing manner, and the 
flittered Highlanders began to take the proposal into consl- 
dsration. ^ 

"They are most respectable gemmen as any on this side 
of Fleet-ditch," said the landlord, as they hesitated — "some 
of them even worshipful liverymen of the city, out of Crip- 
plegate and Crutched friars." 

** It's a reasonable civilization, and te shentlemens ought 
to be honoured wi' her company, nae doubt," said Daniel, 
volunteering his counsel, with conscious pride; "I kend 
that when te muckle king himsel sent for her to come to 
Lunon to him's nain hoose, a' the wee dogs in the worl 
would be sure to rin after her." 

In short, after a few moments' parleyj the brothers got up 
from their little round table, the landlord preceding them, 
and Daniel following, while the landlady herself, bearing 
the drinkables, brought up the rear of the procession: the 
strangers were thus, with great pomp, ushered into the au- 
gust conclave of the Barbican club. 

The whole company, saving the president, rose on their 
entrance, partly out of premeditated mock respect, and part- 
ly from being really struck with the imposing appearance of 
the M'Phersons. Being seated, a glance round the low- 
roofed apartment miglit have given the strangers a ready 
idea of the sentiments of the club collectively, had they 
known something of the London world. As it was, howe- 
ver, they only saw the small black panels of the walls, plas- 
tered over with numerous caricature prints of the time, but 
such only as were of a strongly anti-jacobin sort, throwii^ff 
every species of grotesque ridicule upon the political mal- 
contents of the day, particularly on all who retafned a bias 
towards the exiled house of Stuart. On the table lay the 
popular newspapers of the day ; and, x>n glancing round the 
company, a man of fancy might have imagined that the 
square tradesmen-faces of the men, their not less square-cut 
clothes and stiff wigs, wrth their bluff confident look, indi- 
cated as well the no-popery whinrgish sentiments of the time, 
as it did their consciousness of being on the right side in po- 
litics ; that is, that they were backed and supported by the 
reigning powers of the day. ^ 

Accordingly, although involuntarily constrained to admire 
the handsome exterior of the mountaineers, they, neverthe- 
less, regarded them, not only with a good marked frown of 
English jealousy, but, knowing that they came fVom the 
land of unsubdued Jacobinism and proverbial poverty, each 
man seemed more disposed tlian another to express his coa^ 



taeooii^ looking wlaacaat the flthuig«nM lioiMi.«t wh5m 
they might stftret bat scareeljr deigning l|i« coldest dvili^. 

^ What may be your rank m this HtgMand re^mentV* 
fliid oner somewhat pazsled by the dread of the Btrangenb 

'* Only corporals at present,** said Malcolm, not a littte 
diunped both by the reception and this preliminary question; 
** it is no easy matter to get commtssion among so many 
gentlemen as we have in Sie Watch.*' 

A wink of the eye from several, and an atrdibl6 whisper 
ak>at Highland pride, were the only visible efi^ct^ of thia- 
information. 

" What does your regiment up here in London, friends 1" 
said the president ^ By the name you assume, as well cla 
from what I have heard, I thought you were raised but to 
watch over your own mountains, where the people, I under- 
standv are not th^ most orderly in the world.'* 

The brows of both the brothera began to lower dreadfully 
at this unexpected specimen of English bluntness, after 
their own recent experience in the streets without. But 
the mercury of their pride rose within them in proportion as 
it was attempted to be lowered by the company. 

*« We are merely come to thia southland for a visit, and 
by the invitation of the king," said Malcolm. 
. ** Htnvitation !" repeated a broad-faced man, <* is that the 
word on your horderly book, my friend?" 

" I know not what word is on the orderly book, but by all 
that has been told to us, as well as what is set forth in the 
public newspapers, we are merely sent ibr to London, that 
tbe king may see us, and then to return to Scotland 
again." 

" You are surely mistaken, young man," said the pre- 
sident. 

"How can I be mistaken, when we have orders to be 
ready to be reviewed in a few days^ somewhere near your 
city, by his Majesty in person 1" 

The members of the club here gave each other a look of 
sDeering surprise ;^and several, taking the pipes out of their 
mouths^ burst forth into a fit of loud laughter. 

" You wiU excuse us^ young man," said the nrpsident, 
" but 3^u seem to labour under some unaccountable error. 
The king has this very day sailed from Greenwich on his 
way to his paternal dominions in Hanover, where his Ma- 
jesty means to remain for the summer." 

^ Surely, ear, that cannot be the ease !" sait^ Samttel, a&^ 
tonislied^^ 
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** The fiict is pubHcly eUted ia the newipspefs, tnd hm 
been announced here for some days. There — ^f ead that f ^ 
The aatonishment with which the brotiiers read the para- 

nhs from the newspapers now handod to them, need not 
welt upon. ' , 

" But some other royal man will surely be here to see ua,'* 
said the elder M*Pherson, recovering his breath, although 
showing himself but little aufait in courtly matters. 

"That cannot be, either,** rejoined the president; "for the 
only other royal man likely, as you express yourself is the 
dulie of Cumberland, the king*s second son, and he has also 
sailed with his Majesty, and is, I dare say, by this time be- 
yond the Nore," ^ 

"It's a d— d lie! I winna believe her dirty paper!" ex- 
claimed from behind, to^e astonishment of the club, the 
barbarous voice of Daniel the gilly ; '^ the king's Machcsty 
has o'er mickle love an' favour for the brave shentlemens o' 
the Black Watch to leave them in the dead-thraws in this 
ugly Lunon confusionment She'll no believe *t, though the 
man wi* the wig were to swear to it!" 

" This is really a very extraordinary matter, gentlemen,'* 
said* Malcolm, with difficulty stopping the mouth of the 
furious gilly; and unable to add more, the brothers gave a 
meaning glance in each other's faces, and relapsed into 
gloomy meditation on the news. 

" I don't sceany thing very extraordinary about it," said 
another member from the corner. " His Majesty has some* 
what else to do than to think of any Scotch regiment what* 
ever, unless it be to send them to take their sliare in his 
German war." 

** But we," said Malcolm M*Pherson, aghast at this in- 
sinuation, " have enlisted with the express understanding 
never to be taken from our own country," 

" Poogh-ooh !" rejoined the citizen ; " when the king wants 
men, or the lorda^o the regency want to strengthen their 
hands, what does either care about express understandings, 
held out by recruiting sergeants to ignorant Highlanders? 
You '11 excuse me, gentlement*^ continued the speaker, sarca»« 
tically, " but I know something of these matters, and it is quite 
right that his Majesty's advisers should take every means in 
their power to cruuh in the bud all Jacobinism, popery^ and 
disaffection^ and to strengthen the glorious Protestant suc- 
cession, which is well known to be endangered by the spirit 
of discontent and intrigue, which has always existed in yoar 
Scotch country. In short, it is very evident to me, that 
there are g;ood reasons for calling you from the north at thQ 
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preflent crisis; and wherever you may be sent, it is not like- 
ly that you Ml soon get back to it again." 

The simple-'hearted Highlanders were overcome with as- 
tonishment, as well at the tenor of this reasoning, as at the 
bAiiness-Iike coolness with which it was uttered. 

** If they send the Highlanders to the seat of war,** — said 
one, speaking to his neigjfibour in an under tone, and with 
true anti-jacobite hatred — "if they send them to Flanders, 
what a diversion it will be to Dutchmen, who wear half a 
dozdti breeches per man, to see brawny fellows without any 
at all r* . ^ t 

"That dr^ss of yours, friends, must be very any in winter 
weather,** said another, speaking out, "and rather trouble- 
some of a windy day.** 

"And particularly ill suited for riding o* horseback,** said 
a third, taking up the facetious turn of the remarks. , 

"A part of the dress you are pleased to laugh at,'* said 
Malcolm, sfernly, "is a shh.rp dirk, that before now has 
drank the blood of the Sassenach, who knows not how to be 
civil to the stranger;'* and both brothers, starting to their 
feet, laid their hands on their weapons that hung by their 
sides. 

" An' a muckle claymore to take the part o' her king an' 
her peoples!" screamed Daniel, jumping forward, and draw- 
ing to its full length his own nak^d blade, "an' sliee*ll 
sheer off like a syboe, the boss heads o* ony man that*ll do 
her maister wrang in te. English change hoose." 

"For heaven sake, men, what do you meanl" said the pre- 
sident, putting'up his hand, while the whole company stood 
up in a sudden consternation. " Sit down on your seats^ we 
meant no offence by our civil joke. We are peaceable citi- 
zens of Ix)ndon, and do not understand Highjand broils, and 
yet I am willing to beg your pardon in the name of the 
company ; fur, indeed, Mr. Hopkins,** he added, addressing 
the last offender, " you have carried the joke too far with 
these strangers." 

A reaction of English generosity, very creditable to the 
clab,^now took place of the former facetious sneering; but 
all apologies and explanations were received by ^he bro- 
thers with a fVowning hauteur, more indomitable, as some 
members said, than ifthe corporals had been the lord mayor 
himself; and silently returning their offered pledge in a 
cup of Lincolnshire spiced, the Highlanders, bowing cere- 
moniously to the astonished company, proudly and sullenly 
Stalked ^rth from the Barbican club. 
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CHAPTER IL 



What did this Tarafty, 
But n^nister coinmmucatioii oC 
A most poor issue? 



The Black Watch had been in Londoa som^ time, when 
Hector Monro also arrived in the English metropolis, scarce- 
ly able to believe that he was the emjdoyS on a missiom 
which, might lead to the most important political conse* 
quences. Having made himself somewhat acquainted with 
tbe form of the city, as well as the chief haunts of the co^ 
fee-house politicians of the times, dressing himself iu his 
best one morning, he ci^lled-a chair, then the usual mode of 
city conveyance on visits of ceremony, and set forth for the 
residence of the dowager Duchess of Buckingham. 

The information he had been enabled to collect since bis 
arrival in the metropolisi amidst the raging and distolting 
exaggerations of party, was upon the whole such as to give 
him mlly as low an opinion of the sense and power of the 
noble personage he was about to visit, as be already had, in 
the same respects, of the turbulent, yet chivalric chieftains, 
who had sent him upon this dangerous and almost unneces* 
sarv errand. When he looked around him in London, also, 
andf contrasted the evident power, the grandeur, and even 
the tranquillity that existed, amid all the angry discussion 
of faction, with the rude and fitful valour of a few discon- 
tented chieflains on the hills of the north; he was almost 
inclined to turn back without giving himself the trouble of 
seeking information from one, who, notwithstanding her 
high name and lineage, was justly represented to him as a 
weak and disappointed, yet pompous and intriguing old 
woman. 

It was a new scene ibr Hector thus to be at once ele- 
vated from his low station, to the character almost of a pie- 
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iiipotentiary upon national afiairs— -treasonable though ft 

might be called — and to be carried in a chair, like a lord, 

to the noble palace of a descendant of King James himself. 

Yet truly, had it not been fbt that submission to the opinion 

of others, which is the constant curse of all greatness, he 

Would, like the Highlander, who went in the same sort of 

vehicle without a bottom, have much rather walked; pomp 

and circumstance of this sort being as yet no way accessary 

to his happiness. Submitting, however, to his new gentility 

with a creditable grace, he suffered himself to be enclosea 

in the box, and* carried along between two poles, through 

the pleasant Mall of James's Park towards the noble edifice 

5 then in its glory, well remembered still by the name of 

Buckingham House; this edifice, as the reader knows — • 

which became afterwards the domestic residence of GeorgQ 

the Tliird, and in which nearly all the present royal family 

were born — has but lately been removed, to make way for 

a palace that has by no means as yet received the degree of 

admiration, which at that day was awarded to its venerable 

predecessor. 

At the time w& speak of, the opportunity of seeing the. 
interior of a building so celebrated, not to speak of con- 
versing with the noble and famed dowager, its occupant, 
might well have been considered a flattering advantage, by 
persons much higher circumstanced than our youthful hero. 
When he got within the iron palisade which separated the 
front lawn from the park, and alighted on the marble-paved 
-terrace introductory to the hall, he could not help stopping 
to admire a situation, which, whatever may be said of it in 
our day, exhibited then a splendid proof of the judgment of 
the celebrated John Sheffield, the tasteful founder of the 
noble mansion. But few buildings being, then scattered 
over the now crowded neighbourhoods of Whitehall and 
Westminster, the view towards the Thames was but little 
interrupted by. the compact beauty of the banqueting hall, 
which arose classical and stately above the few low houses 
and ornamented gardens at the eastern end of the park, and 
suffered the eye of the spectator then to roam, uninterrupted, 
over the greeu flats of the Surrey side of Londpn, until it 
rested, perhaps, on the rich greenwood or turreted observa- 
tory that crowned Greenwich Hill, far down the river. Nor 
was the view to the north less pleasing or even interesting^, 
at least from the higher windows of the palace; for the pre-, 
sent aristocratic mansions of Piccadilly not being then raised^ 
the whole sweep of country was open to the- north, leaving^ 
^e eve to range over the varie^ted fields of May Fair ana 
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Tottenham Manor, until its view was bounded by the iq>- 
lands of Hornsej Wood, or High^te, or dwelt compb^ 
cently on the tapering spire of Hamstead church. ^ 

The square lawn in front of Buckingham house, afl^r- 
wards denuded of its ornaments by the severe taste, or ra- 
ther stubborn wilfulness, of George the Third, then con- • 
tained a picturesque fountain in its centre, in the basin of 
which a venerable Neptune held aloft a formidable trident, 
which no way appeared to dismay the burly Tritons, who 
seemed to blow their shells or to paw the twinkling water 
- beneath, with a standing expression of zeal and animation. 
Other statues and figures of classical fame, profusely orna- 
mented the fanciful parterres, and trigonometrical green- 
plots of this elaborate lawn; which, as a whole, then 
fi)rmed a good specimen of a style of taste, by no means to 
be despised, even by the upstart in^provers of our day. 
Even the mansion itself was certainly much deteriorated 
in its palace-like effect of latter years, when, along with 
the removal of Neptune and his supporters from the lawn, 
its royal proprietor afterwards caused to be rei^oved, the 
acretoria of figures, representing Mercury, Secrecy, Li- 
berty, &c., which then stood ranged above the noble balua- 
triide that adorned the upper front of the palace. 

When Hector was admitted within the hall, of whic^ 
the terrace we speak of might be said to form a part, he 
V could not help being farther struck with the classic beauty 
and ^ne ornaments of a vestibule and staircase, which huB 
often been made the theme of description and eulogy. 
Here he inquired, as instructed} for a particular servant, 
who, receiving his simple credentials with a look of know* 
log importance becoming the occasion, undertook to deliver 
it at once to ope who would put it into her gr^ee^s own 
h^nds. In the mean time. Hector was left alone in the 
hall to experience for a little that real delight which the 
•unsated fancy enjoys in the fresh contemplation of •bjecta* 
that to the great, who are accustomed to them« are usually 
common-place, tiresome, or indif!erent How superiof 
pow seemed the noble range of arches springing towards 
v^Q yroof along a complete side pf the hail, anj the fine Co- 
rinthian columns by which they were supported, compared 
to the bald and low-browed Gothic passages in the old 
castle of Balloch ! The shining marble of the fioor he 
almost feared to tread upon ; the statues and the trijxxiB 
bearing lamps around, were the very perfection of the art 
of that day ; and the imaginative paintings of the school of 
Baphael, which the walls i^resented on every 90^^^ formed 



8ll6g^8tftet a i^rofosion of beauty, that at first almost cbrfi' 
ft»(6d the unpractised eye. Prom the foot of one of the 
lefty arches which- opened to different passages, ascended 
the magnificent sweep of the grand stairoaBe, each step of 
wbich was composed of one entire Portland stone, while, 
aft the eye looiced upwards to the painted roof abo^ i^ 
which was fifty-five feet from the ground, pillars and statues 
pati'iig the walls, gods and goddesses smiling or frowning 
m life-like groups above, seemed to sit among their clouds, 
or to be borne along in their gilded cars, as if painting had 
caused a new world to arise, where cerial beings sailed ifl 
the near heavens, taking delight in the sculptural and archi-' 
tectUral magnificence, scattered with such profusion in the 
niches and vestibules beneath them. - 

Hector's admiration of this celebrated staircase, wherein* 
amidst the classic groups of the mythological deities, the 
noble form of Juno seemed, with all the reluctance of a 
woman, and the pride of a goddess, in the act of entreating 
a favour of her more beautiful rival, Venus herself and on 
the walls of which, beneath, the whole story of Dido was 
told with all the skill of art, had induced him to mount 
to the first landing-place, when his contemplations were 
interrupted by the return of the servant' The man in- 
formed him that the duchess would see him iii a short time, 
IB the mean while opening the folding-doors of what the 
duke himself, in his account of Buckingham-house, has 
vcalled "a great double-door," showed him into a magnifi- 
cent apartment, whose size was scarcely perceived in its 
lofty proportions. 

** Your honour, I perceive, is from the north, sir,** said 
the man, placing for Hector one of the velvet-covered 
chairs. " You will excuse my freedom, but if my noble 
mistress should keep yod waiting for some time, as is her 
way, there is a countryman of your honour's in this man- 
sion, a gentleman, who, though in no high condition, you 
might not be the worse for seeing. At least I know he 
would be glad to see you, with your honour's permission, 
and the Scots, I believe have a claimisb pleasure in doing 
each other a good turn, especially when they meet in strange 
quarters." 

" I should be most happy,'* said Hector, surprised at the 
speech, and glad at the opportunity which the observing 
habits of a counlryman of his own would be likely to fur- 
oish hitn of some knowledge of the personage to whom he 
was c^bout to be introduced. The man, bowing, retired; and 
our youth had some time to cast his eyes over the pictures 






with which the apartment was thickly hung, or through the 
]ofty windows, to the still more attractive prospect to the 
rear, where, as the duke himself describes it, statues and 
vases rose over sparkling parterres and variegated patches 
of foreign exotics, while rows of tall lime trees, fartlier ofi^ 
hung thickly massed in the rich foliage of summen These 
pleasant groves were bordered with tubs of bay. and orange 
trees in the Dutch fashion, forming successive broad walks, 
or rising terraces, among which wound "a fair canal,'* 
that, with "a little wilderness full of blackbirds and night- 
ingales,*' made the scene towards the Q,ueen*s Park '* most 
enchanting." Our youth was immersed in admiration of 
these objects, when the door again opened, an4 who should 
walk in but his old acquaintance of BreadalbaAe, Andrew 
Trotter. 

** Bless my soul and body, Maistcr Hector!" cried the 
quondam major-domo, trotting forward in a perfect ecstasy, 
" are my een marrows, that I see ysm here in the great 
"Sity o' Lunnon 1 And ye came to the big door in a sedan 
chair, Yi^e a lord. Weel, there's naething impossible in 
this life. " Ye'll excuse my freedom, but as I hae been 
ffetting a step or twa up the ladder mysel, ae gentleman 
should ken another in this worl', so as we are both prospe- 
rous men, there's my hand, and I'm specially glad to see 
you." 

" 1 have no objection to take credit for the prosperity, 
however equivocal," said Hector, sniiling, yet keeping his ^ 
hand to himself, "since the bare suspicion of jt procures ' 
such ready friendship. But a^, on your side, at least, 
it seems to have a reality, 1 may be excused for expressing 
some curiosity to know what could have transferred you 
from old Breadalbane to a quarter where you were so little 
to be expected." 

" Why, Meed," replied tlie old man, " it*s a movement in 
life that I canna weel account for mysel, unless it be caused 
by that speerit of inquiry into the inner nature o' things, 
whilk is known to be such a characteristic of our canny 
countrymen. But high station and rank, such as I am now 
promoted to, canna be kept up upon Highland wages; and 
an it hadna been for. the temptation o' u sly peep into the 
ways o' the great quality behind the curtain, in a house 
like this, and a hearty bite afF the auld tree o' knowledge, 
de'il o' me if I would be at the expense o't; for ril tell you 
what, Maister Hector, a gentleman's a gentleman when he 
comes to London, and that ye'll find at the bottom o' your 
pouch." 
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^JDoiibtlaBg, Mr. TrolteN^oublkHh^tfae^oldaidiyof 1^ 
consumption of the purse : but the very dignity to which 
yoa have be^b elevated^'^ said Hector, adopting sarcasti- 
cally the loffy didactics of the nao in office, ^ wt|iie it 4Nib-> 
jects you>to the-iaccmvefiieaoes inaeparahie fcoaa your high^ 
fliBtion, brings you into^okiBer contaet with those great per> 
sonagea, with whose inward ipioceedings it is y<Hir pleasure 
lo get aequainted;" . ^ 

** Indubitably^ sir ;''''^dobitabiy\' Maister Jfonro ;"-^but 
tb^ Old nlaii >at>tiiis gave a^ anxious glance at Hector on* 
dertfaebasliy.cornerofhiseycbDOw; *^and*I think the change 
in^ur atnciroumitanQsa, wbilk ye havena yet thought fit 
to expound fb' me, iias leavned yeu^ at least a mair sugar* 
candy way o* Breaking, than when I kenned you langsyne 
on the braes o* BreadaUnhe. One thing I can tell you, how- 
ever, about the duchessy my mistress; whilk yell may bene 
ken,*' added the old man, with a sarcastic drawing up of his 
iftyebrowa, " that shfcls strongly suspected to be acquauit wi^T 
the Pretender.'? . . 

*^ And another thing I can tell fou^ Mr. Trotter, since 
you take me on that tack, without giving me time to re* 
torn your confidence," said Hector, *Hhat you need not 
have taken the trouble to be so diffuse abcmt the cause of 
^oar transferring your services from an old master so strongv 
ly attached to one party, to a new mistress so much Jook^ 
vp to by the other. Truly, sir, I have no occasion to sugar- 
caady^ you, as you cbupse tq phrase it, m respect of the office 
fWL have undertiiken.^' 

**Wfaat oflfce doyoiA mean^ sir? What is it you say 1 
Do you tender a rank presamption to a gentleman o* my 
years 1" 

** I tender no o^nce, Mr. Trdtter, nor have taken any 
beyond what the ooeasidn may justify; but from your ^wn 
wms you seemed to make little secret of the cause of 
your leaving the house of a crafty Whig, wher^ you have 

Sent your youth, and to whom you ^bsve, no doabt, tftlH a 
igfaland attacbmont, ibr the service of a. personage so 
de^ly eeoceraed iwith tliat: party, of the moveoients of 
which thc' govwnmetft, -io whoia your late master is stronf • 
ly wedded, may be siippdiedk to be mest.iuuuous to pnieaie 
iafonnation.'* 

The eld mm sUfeci mth all his: eyes, for, although )»». 
BOBsing the usual shrew4nees of hiveountiymen, re«peoti|]^ 
eMttOB 4(loee «t huid,'he was ai&m«ieh a aimplelDn as Vnost 
ef them 4a the frea/t deccptiens of tba wwiid. ** Aipd bbi 
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Maurter Hector> and ao-^at just tell me exactly your thibkr 
I can hear it.*' 

** I hope! do not yrroag you, Mr. Trotter,** said Hector, 
M but there are eertain; comers and goera about this noble 
mansion^ and there are certain Bentimenta iq[>oken in m^ 
ladjT duchess's presence ; and it was not likely that a sensi- 
ble inan, like the £arl of Breadalbane, would have had yon 
placed here without some expectation that you would use 
your eyes and ears. Now, to be Tory plain with you, as I 
have come te speak with this dowager and near relative of 
the dreaded Pretender, . upon some business that dieeply 
concerns some of our countrymen, you cannot expect me 
to he very willing that yeu should bile your i4>plcs off the 
tree of knowledge at the expense of my safety, or those who 
sent me." 

" As Hector spoke, the sharp features of Trotter relaxed 
gradually, and his small gray eyes began to sparkle, as if a 
Might had suddenly broke upon him, until, by the. time our 
youth had ended, he set up a whistle, that echoed likB 
a blackbird's note, from wall to wall of the'kfly apart- 
ment. 

** Phew ! ew !" he went on, cracking his thambs in rO"' 
stored good-humour ; ** weel, if I dinna deserve to rin the 
Iftigest gowk's* errand that ever set a fo€4 agog on Aprii 
morning — my name's no Andnew Trotter. There's mf 
hand, Mr. Hector ! Why, ye'U he a man yet, fer ye have 
taught me, doited fule as I am j that I {jae a nose on my face.. 
A spy, forsooth ! A bribed spy, gude faith ! Andrew Trot- 
ter may be a wee thought simple, but he'll trot back to his 
ain country again, like a silly dog upon three tegs, afore h# 
submits to that. Hoigh ! here's a bonnv end to a' my great> 
-ness^as the man say s* in the play^book. 

** And is it possible, Mr. Trotter,'' said Hector, " that yo» 
came here*withont ever being conscious of your expected 
function}" 

^^ As little as an auld blind mare iso' the winkers on her 
chafts, that keep her frae seeing them that tide on her ain 
back," said Trottoi ; ** bttt I tell you what it is, Maister Hec- 
toe, if they're trying to make a blind Geocdiee^. me, co tlie 
tae aide, I jalouse they are doing the same trick wi' yon qd 
the t'other ; but if that is the case, my faith ! just let us ky 
our heads thegither,and if wedinha cheat them baitfa, never 
say the de'il got the blind side o' a Sootebman " 

'' Well then, in order to begin fair," said Hector, "Aemy 
part of the business can be better done by sound infcrmation 
than^Cy any ordinary diplomatic roguery, just be^fo kind as 
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g^ve me as mach knowledfe of tbe m>n of lady that I am 
about to have an interview with, as you may have been 
enabled to pick up in your static ; both backstairs goesip, 
and fbrestairs gazettes, for even political movements do 
muc'h •depend on the private foibles of leading persons, and 
I know of old your talent for making observations on the 
manners of the -quality." -^ . 

^^ fiot BO of speakmg a word ag-aiuBt them !*' whispered' 
Trotter, in aiarm — his Scottish caution coming in powerful 
aid to check his natural turn for gossiping scandal. " Od- 
aake, it would be like talking about the sultan in his ain se- 
raglio, to say a word ajee o' the quality, here in the great 
koose; for ye ken they're all-powerful on earth, if no in 
heaven*-«iKl the big dog may bowfF when the wee mouse 
daveiia Clieep. But^ye see, as to my dowager here, if it 
werena that she*s o' the real quality, (altfaou^ her mother 
was nae better than flhe should be,5 and believes herself to 
be a byeblow 6* King James himself— 8he*8 just as silly an 
auld wife a&ever knitted a stocking at a peat fire, or rather, 
as ever guided the reasonless spirit of faction, or led foolish 
men to their ain rutn. You may gae hame and tell that 
whene.'cr ye like,. Maister Hector." 

^ But give us dbme examples, or some farther history, to 
'prop up your assertions,** said Hector, his duty to his con- 
stituents strongly on his nind ; ^1 can easily conceive, at 
least, that the circumstances of her grace's birth should give 
iher a bias to the unfortunate exiled family so nearly related 
to her." 

** Noo that's the very point in band, and the hobl^y on 
which her grace has ridden a' her Hie," said the gentleman 
of the household, /* and the prkle or persuasion o' which has 
been the canse of a* the pomp and flummery, and spite and 
disappofntment, that has made he^ grace the laughing-stock 
^ the court, and the shuttle-cock of iiietious intrigue, since 
ever honest John Sheffield died, ;that once kept her in order. 
Wasna that the cause o' her lang journeys to Rome, and 
her whee-jees wi* the Pope and the cardinals, and her cro- 
codile piety at Paris, and her sreeting o'er the threadbare 
pall o* the dead kinf , and her lettora wi' the Pretender, and 
her vapouring to disoonCented Tories, and her high-flowii 
episHet to onr ain chieft o* the hills, who hae mair ftith 
van gode sense to beUoiw in «ic a haveral. And a' thia 
whaily-whawhig to hmmftferthe Pretender, because she 
wtd ha^t tlla^ahla was his sister, though on the wran^g misle 
4 the blanket; and fetit'a a perfect pridefb* bam-^fir abe^e 
me nair tfa« kiag^a^ii^ter After »V than dbtthi aaiat^ or 
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her mother vvm ft»liftf^ Glide f^m ne/or spfMikiBg«ie a* 

the quality." 

*< And whoee^^v^s shOi jlhml? eaid Hector, einip]y» **do. 
]M>t 9topr thu0 in the middle of your tJEda" ^ 

** F«ith, Maister Heeton if yeepiBor sio q/aeationeae that 
at court ladies, ye'U tio gct^haUU a triie.aqd a ready aiiawer. 
Ye see, the duchess, e'en when she wa« youD^, was aye as 
proud as Lucifer about beii>g fathered on the king,; -but her 
mother, Lady Doroheeter, besides being weel acquaint wi*^^ 
several gentlemen o' the time, king and commoner, had « 
ffav rough tongue ; and when she was lashed wi* tlic yoiiB|f. 
Jady's pride, used to say, ' Ye needna gie yoursel sae mony^ 
airs, Kate, for yeVeno the king's daughter, but just Cobnet- 
Graham's; and that same was a likely tale, for th« cdoo^ 
honest AlUow, didna ken how mony bairas he bad aeaeng; 
them a' in thae days — ha, ha, haf v 

" But Lady Dorchester mgst have been a . ■ *-' 

"Whisht, Hector!" interrupted Trotter, **ye mauna sigp 
a.naughty word in- sic a braw room as this, although there'a 
naughty enough deeds done in palaces, or the world is 
leed on. But aye preach sound doctrine, as I t(^d lang« 
syne, and then ye may do as many naughty deeds as ye bae 
time for." 

" But, at lea^t the mistress of this nohLe palaee, whateyei^' 
her private peculiarities may be» has losg been a leadings 
lady in factious, afliitirs, and is the only one to cope with th« 
Duchess of Marlborough of wel l-known name," 

" Nae doubt, nae doubt," said the gentleman, his tongue 
wonderfully looseBed, "and hate one another with all the 
unrelieved spite of old women, and spit at ono another wheik 
they meet, like two tabby cats on a stairhead. But the laat 
job that my dowager has been at is <the funniest ava, and 
as she is too stately to= admit yon for half an hour yet, if 
you want to see a sample of her gracious humour, as well 
as farther insight into the apartments of this mansion, just 
follow me." - 

Opening a pair of folding-doors, the man in office led tha 
wey into that apartment, following on the suite, which, lined 
round with crimson satin, the reef and upper cornices painU 
ed with B^ptian ornaments, mrifl^ in. Queen Charlotte V 
tiine, called her owu, .or the crtmsoo-drawing-room* Hectoe^ 
was sesreely a}loW.ed: time ^ contempkOe this magoifieenfe 
eiwutroenl, when the fattherifQldinnL^edrsbeiBgne^topeiiedy 
lie; enlared. with .astonielbmest^ a jar ge and loAier saloon 
Umk he hae>j^t seen in theinaMen« the j^ctuned wialle of 
wbicbJRrereihttiifiioUfldififiUil^e^Tfdeape^ 



« ttoUe esRopied efatir or tiifoiiebelHg raised in the centre^ 
hBLinng seats pfaoied romid^ all covered with the same sable 
dfaperiesi — the whole hanag a shigulsfrly fanereal afid im- 
presdive efiect Betrweeti the fhsleoDe oMflaek on the walls^ 
fbH-len^ poftraitB of kings and pritices stood out, in boM 
attitudes, on the giowilig eanyass; while large oval mirrors,' 
in Irames of curioas fiattem and hriHiatit gildmg, reflected 
and moltipited the embleamtie '«i^teheons and sable drapc-^ 
rie9 from tbe opposite sides of the room. 
. Bat it ams tho^ painted eeiliag of this noble ealoon, and its 
elaborate adjnnote, irehiog down to the side walH in which 
the late duke had taltea peculiar pride, that woufd have re- 
ceived ileetor'a <:bief admiration, if his attention had not 
keen attracted, at the moment, by an object that well might 
titcite the simple wonder of one unacoostomed to witness 
the whirrisicsdities of the littte great. This was a cane- 
framed ease, cbntaintRg two figures dressed in embroidered 
scarlet, who seemed staring upon him, startling him, at first, 
with ihe idea of ghostly life ; but whose bkifl^tinted cheeks, 
iixed glassy eyes, and sleady expression, H inched not fronr 
bis gaze as he caim» forward, and showed him that the effi» 
gies were of wax. 

A dry grin of Scots sarcasm appealed on the critical coun- 
tenance of the gentleman of the hoaseboid, as Hector turned 
to him £»r an explanation of these wondors. Holding ap his 
finger, iiowev«r, to caution oar horo from speaking loud, he 
proceeded^ in an nnder tone of voice, togratify his curiosity, 
as follows : 

** Why, ye see, the last job that our lady-duchcss was 
about, was the marriage o* her daughter with the son of a 
grandee o' tb& court, one Lord Hervey. Hjs lordship, ye 
see, was a great favourite wi* the auld queen, an* a high 
orator for the Hanover king, as lang as auld Robin Walpole 
had<a penny to spend to boy up the rotten apples o* the 
court ■ But when puir Robin cooped his creels and got the 
bag, the queen by this tine being dead. Lord Hervey \vas 
pat on the shelf, and began to make the feckless complaint 
of a disappointed man. WeeJ, though his lordship was a 
Whig, and fon^^ through dirt and mud wi* Robin, the best 
part o* his life, wheohe foand himsel a broken merchant on 
tbe pelitKal esebange, he sets about plotting to marry hia 
aao to the daughter o' the very hbad and corner-stone o' the 
Jacobites,— namdy, my mistress; for power is power^ though 
it^sAoteU be linked wi' treason' itself; and ve canna expect 
an old courtier to be* vera particular whilk side he takes, 
there'a power-Mid profit i« the way. Weel,*this pro** 
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W cast awa?« of iMi^^ a little pmig^iifrfplay i B g thft * q«<itD^ 
or tk9 kingiB da«g^ter»' iii:a small wajf to a broke n d o wn 
kird» wboha^ loethis^ilaoe^ . Ae$cNrdiiiiflf«iB|^Mf afipoialK 
a liay to reeeivo his ]o^bipin;dii»«teile( aniofm' dais ia 
tbe y^ar, the docheaa behooted tockooie Ibeday o' tbema^^ 
tvidom, aa the phraae !ia»< of her rayal gfandfttther, Gharies 
the First. Here, then, she received^ ro Joidahifv dressed in 
tiie weeds o' wotss if the moMreb bsddied.the day beibhre, 
seated oe that, tbcoqe, the (salooo beng decorated as you see 
it; while a jetimie o* ber-ladieSk id qaeein) ike stated bat 
dfessed like the motes at a faDetal) sapported the parade o^ 
this mockery o*r grie^" • ' 

''But these stanng wax 'dolls,** said Hecl)or, poiBtiiig->ta 
the glass-casesy-r-** what can they possibly mean 1** 

"The young face, wi* the glowing eea, and tho tow hair 
round its waz^i stiffness, is meant for the effigy o' her 
grace's son, a weakly callant, that was buried short sinsyne^ 
wi' extraordinary parade, in Westsuuster Abbey, wbar tbata 
graven images were set up for tbe worsliip o* sic fulcs aa her 
grace. Tbe auld figure, wi* the bluff face and the star oa 
the bireaat o*t, is meant to do honour to John Sheffield him- 
eel, or, rather, to the lady, now tbe dowager, who had him 
buried in the abbey, many years ago, wi' as much pomp as. 
London saw at the funeral o* Ibe warrior o': Marlborough; 
and then at the burial o' mv young lord, the callant there» 
her grace had thae wax dolls made, and' set up in the abbey 
near their tombs. But if the ould man*— -for John was a ma a 
o' sense, although he, may be, liked pomp, Jike his wife--^ 
he could hae lifted his bancs in the tonrh, his grace woidd 
hae loupen out o' the grave, and smashod to pieces sooh 
senseless mummery^ So, ye see, a' things ai« left heM in 
the style they were dressed up to receive I^rd Hervey ; an4 
no content wi' that, and the show in the abbey, her graee^ 
has had the images removed hithervfbF-nae ither end^Siat i 
can see, but a satire on puir human nature. Butbist t I 
heur somebody coming. Let's move into the other room« 
And noo, Maister Hector,". continued the old man, "ye may. 
judge for yoursel, (no that! wooU be heaid to say a wotd 
agamst the quality,) whether sic an. aahl lady is fit to bo> 
the mainspring o* a Jawcobits plot; wharmany o' our cbieft 
o' the hills might take the risk o''tboir lfve^^'= 

At ^is instant, the servant entMng the fint roomi iAto 
which .they had just -retiirned, anRcwnced • Co *< Hector, wkvi^ 
some fonnalily^ that her graoss the duchsBahad< joslingnifiea 
her pleasure that he should beifttirodujeed inito her presence^ 
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Cfttherine, I aajr»,was veiy g\»d to see 

The handsome herald, on whose plunoage sat 

Yictoiy, 

Btbojt. 



DttMiUBflw agttin the g^nd vlairi,' ftnd pasmng' througfh 
•n apartment partly pav^ with marble, and the walls ot' 
Whieh were japanned in the eastern taste, he was at lengthy 
led towards the rear of the mansiooi and admitted by a dou*- 
bledeor into a lofly bat splendid closet, whose single win- 
dow looked into the little wilderness before mentioned j tlie 
neb ibiiage of which crept romantically roand its exterior 
traeery. On a large Tel vet-oo?ered chair, and overlooked 
hf the splendid coronet and arms with which its high baclc 
was crowned, sat a tall old woman ; whose corpse*HkO faioe» 
and meagre figure, appeaped in the melancholy oontfastoi 
ftding mortality with the ampl9 folds of Genoa velvet, Na«i 
pies satin, point lace and brocade, with which it was her 
gnce's pleasure to envelop her wasted person. Those ela-< 
mate toupees of powdered gray haif, acceding to tbd 
Mifon jnst imported, which to our eyes noW' present bo> un^ 
agbtlya Nasonry of age aad vanity, showed' that it had 
Ma her grace's desire to make theouteide of her hesfd 
a sal^ect for the display of an art, whtiliBe laborious idlehees 
served so long to while away thi^ weary morning hours of 
the diaftipated damee of the last century, but ^i^ich fashion 
8sei|Hi at present in danger of being entirely lost to the world.. 
Before this ({ueenly tiarae was placed a small cabinet of 
Mniog ebony, amply emblazoned with giMed ornaroenrte; 
(■dybmide her,or rather partly behind her chair, two velvet' 
cevered stools were- placed for two kdiei^ one of whom 
ailg^'be about twenty-ftve and the other beyond middle 
SM aw$ both hatfted in plain dresses of' green tafibta; bur 
wen HMbr eB:tered4 thejr weM itamd^^p^ as infi*raot€4 ' 
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on etch side of the demi-thrope» to ^n efiect bj their prGi 
eence to the pompous state or their mistress. 

From the look tha^she dsrted towards Hector, as the 
iDnerdoor disoovcned him. it was evident that she expected 
him almost to fell upon his knees before her. The bow 
that the youth made, liowevej*, taking hia cue from what he 
observed, was profound ; and he lifted his eyes upon her with 
a fook of such awe, mingled with such self-possession, that 
the lady was at once r^conpUed^ if not flattered, by. his be> 
haviour. 

** You have been sent all the way from Scotland, young 
pir, by several of my nol^le and powerful friends in the north, 
on purpose to communicate personally with meV* said her 
grace, glorifying herself duly before her attendants. " But 
methinks you are rather a youthful ambassador to be in* 
trusted with such a mission,*' and as she spoke she cast that 
pleased glance over Hector's figure, with which an old 
woman regards a young mau) whose person ppepossemes 
her. ' 

• /* If youth, which hap not yet learned craH, be a disad*. 
vantage on the part of your, humble messenger, madam/- 
said Hector with another bow* "it is, in my case, a proof 
only of the perfect coufklenee and high consideration wkh 
which the simple-hearted chiefUins of the hills are anxious 
to treat every word that your grace may be pleased tacom* 
municate, by one who is thus honoured to etand in your 
grace's presence." 

A blush of shamo fbr himself Heetor felt rising to his brow, 
as he unpremeditatedly uttered this flattering specimen of 
deceptive diplomacy, for he was not yet aware by what un- 
conscious necessity men of the best principles gradually 
slide into those common practices of the world, which yet 
they are perpetually condemning. But the polite reply and 
gracious nod of the head, with which the old lady acknow- 
ledged the flattery, showed him that nature and circum^ 
stances had already schooled him into the only mode of cOBt-r 
mending himself to the weak-minded of the gfe^ 

*< Ijadies," said the duchess, turning reui^ to her aCten* 
dants, ** you see that, old as I am, the high lineage to which 
I owe my birt^i, and the many ciiicumstanees which it jnw- 
volves in this distracted king^omt make me Jooked up toi 
unto the farthest, ends of the kingdom, as well as on the con*; 
tinent, upon matters to which, you are no strangers. But« 
as my conference with this gentleman may beof too mach 
innportancc to the great interests 4)f this kingdom to be safe;* 
1^ triwted to th^ eaiji of an^r third parly, you w«U N ple%Mi. 
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towithdrvw; until Rifbtll cftlfe 3^00 «8»inf*' and, mdlfir 
tJiifr i)otnpoii8 harsDOfne with a (pieenlv vmreoi her bani^ 
the loBg treinsof the ladies b«d awepttfae floor of the apart* 
ment as they departed, and the fhrthor door, by Avhich they 
left, was fbr some momentB closed behind them, before her 
Reel's shrill preliminary hen gave note that she was abo«k 
to open the eonferenoe.' 

In communicatinfi that inftrmationaboot' the ottmber and 
power of the friends of he^ natural brother, the Pretender; 
anjd the practicability of overtnmiog the monarchy of the 
House of Brunswick, which was to be thinsmiited threngh 
Hector to the chiefs of the north, her grace's eloquence waa 
both foil and flowing^ and did not want for either assertions 
or epithets ; the noble speaker being uniformly held forth in 
her own tale as the head and 'front, centre and binge, of all 
the mighty projects hinted at| as-then, or soon^ta be, in- a<H 
trre agitation. 

Then there were» the usual bitter complainings and ex* 
aggerated declamation of party spirit, levelled againat tbe 
whde role and doings of the Honse of Brunswick, by whtcb. 
demagogues and coiieptrators- edntrive to aggravate eiab 
Other*8 discontent; with a more than oommon proportionF^x-^ 
preasedy of hatred and spite' against 4nd)vidoals4 aoeh as not 
only belongs to the unreasonable spidt of 1lK^ion,lHiit iMSMmoji 
be expectra from a weak and vain vroman, aB^bjectad of lal^ 
to much mortification- and^n^lect Thmu|i}i6^t ad »thw 'pi^ 
litieal garrulity ihowever<^ in* which the era kidy^8emed>to 
t&k» a fdeasore in treaihig Hector asiier paq^l^, there were 
pot vranting, in herrefleGtions upon the partiesand> meatiiies 
of the times^-tfaoee glimpses of perfoct good sense, or ^pee 
extended views of poli tioal tefldencieB^' throogh < the^ passimitf 
of men^ which make part of what may be oaliad thei^t^ 
ditary wisdom of the aristoeroey; and which, founded,; afteiC 
all, on the npiper atroosplierci of tboeghl and inforraationt, am 
much distinguish their reasonidgs on all matters conuscted 
wirb the craft of govennment from the diore simple concept 
tions ofthechtsses beneath theffii > 

Yet, with.afl thls^ in her answer to scWie qnestlonrwhiclx 
Hector ventured to put, and in allnsioti to tbe^eflfect of pro* 
ieeted measares, wirii iteftrenoe to those claasss of the oom^ 
manity which Ova aristoeroey are too apt to- look upon in na 
other light than as the infCfrioriiisiiittments of their witt, the 
Dochessof Buckingivim dkl not ikil td show a iorgesharevf 
that inoonsUlsraCe selilsbAess so eomnion«lio> among tho: 
spoiM chihhttn of formae, Whksh would sscrrflce to somtti 
n^QU||iasi^/^tmg^^oist'er iMmr'v^ o$w99nf 
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toetty discontent engendered by eiity« th^ interesti or the 
happiness of tbousandsy^whom tbey are scarcely willing, to 
consider as their fellow-mortala With all this sood-will to 
the injury of othersi howeverv Hector perceived that, after 
ally the intriguing old lady had exceedingly little power ; fbr« 
in reference to a tangible answer to his message, he found 
her assertions so vague, and her facts and names so few and 
unsatisfactory, evjsn to the most enthusiastic adherents of a 
bad cause, that all her declaoiation failed to impose upon 
him, as to the reel weakness, aa w^ll ae seliiah views, of her 
factioui and the hoUownesp of her promises ^tnd flatteries of 
herseld 

" You see, young sir,'* said her grace, with the usual pe- 
netration into the errors of others, and impotent bitterness 
that she had no means of imitating .them ; '* you see what a 
fsorropt government we have under a German elector, whom 
no species of training, supposing he were willing to submit 
to it, will ever make into an English king. You see also 
how much I am looked up to, amidst tbecornplaintB and die- 
,eontentsof a murmuring people. This state of things, sir," 
added her grace, witli the usual sagacity of discontented po- 
litical propiiels, ** cannot last The whole nation, except a 
few of the corrupt, is ready to revolt against this uoeooge- 
nial dynasty. The stanch men of Oxford, in pejticular, are 
Hanxious to mount the white cockade. If my brother, king 
James, or his hopeful sou the gallant chevalier, would only 
ishow himself now in the kingdom of his iathors, the great 
etream of loyalty woukl instantly tarn, into its legitimate 
channel, and all men of worth would flock to his standard* 
€po, sir, to your valorous chieis of the north«<and tell them 
this. Tell them to hold themselves in readiness, with all 
their clans, lor tiie great events, daily^ yea hourly expected. 
Tell them U> extend their connexions, and to stir up their 
friends, wherever they can find e heart that beats for the 
xighU of James the Third ; and that Catherine Darnley, still 
jpoflaessing the spirit of her ancestors"— and the old lady 
«poke with a theatrical flourish of her long leani arm — ** will 
rally rouod her the nobles of the south, and shed her blood, 
^AeedAitt in w righteous a cause." 

Bo eloquent a climax to her speech was not to be thrown 
ftwaf , or its point ^peiled b^ any inferior d iseoasion ; so, hand-* 
log, .with much dignitf* to HeeU»r a ^««ajl piece of etiff ve]- 
hHn, in the centdrejof which « few sentences. i« a concerted ci- 
pto, had beeo.acribbM bv her gmcfffi own band* ahe rua|r 
tte heU for iier Miesi and, with a«oM>er i^^K)0ing waiw id 

m unh 0u4^ml her yjoioOM «nhiM|4or tp witfiSni^, 
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'* Weeli** Mid a voice, elcme to his esr^-lbr he fbaod hio^ 
self floddenly grasped by the arnOi as he was passing withoat 
— i* wee), what think ye o' yoni" 

This was said in so dry a manner, intermiyting Hector's 
refleolionson what he bad jast seen, thaty when he turned 
round and observed the comical expression in Trotter's face, 
the whole restraint of this pompons interview got vent, be- 
fore he could utter a word^ iti an uncontrollable burst of 
hearty laughter^. 

" rfa-^ba-s-Hi !" roared the old man; ••! kent ye wouki 
laugh if ye had a spunk o* life. Wasnai yon a scene? I 
am sure, though I didna 8ee*t, it was better than ony play 
that ever was acted in Smoke Alley. .Ha~^ha{ what a re-, 
lief it is, jiist^o get a bit gaRiw at the scenes ane sometimes 
sees in a great hoose ! I declare FH laugh within an inch o* 
my life— ha ! ha ! ha !" 

" I am heartily rejoiced,"' said Hector, when he had com* 
posed his features^ ".for the sake of peace and common 
sense, that my report to the misled chiefs must be as it is." 

" And I am very glad to hear ye say sae,*' was Trotter's 

response; '*for it ill becomes the young, who are aye rea- 

jBonably ignorant, to make and meddle wi* government af^ 

fiiirs. But, tell me, Maister Hector, wheit do you depart 

fronni this Lunnon V^ 

^ Instantly," said the youth ; " for that is the nature of my 
mission. I have scarcely even time to visit some old ac- 
quaintances in the Black Watch, whom I am exceedingly 
anxious to see. Why do you shake your head, Mr. Trot- 
ter 1" 

" There's something wrang in that quarter," said the old 
man, mysteriously. " Maister Hector, if ye tak my advice^ 
ye'U no gang near a man o' that regiment at this kittle 
time." 

" Why, my friend, what can have happened?" 

" There's strange thoughts in my head about them, thai 
I am no just free to tell you," said Trotter, in a. whisper ; 
** but it's no to be expected that the high-spirited Highland- 
ers o' the Black Watch, gentlemen as they think themselves, 
will allow themselves to be transported lo the Vii^iny plan- 
tations, like English thieves and jail-birds, without some- 
thing happening. Ay, ye may stare, Maister Hector, but 
that^ the report; whilk they are quite ready to believe, ever 
since they found tbemselves deceived anent being reviewed 
bv the king ; for there is no word of their getting back to^ 
Scotland again, but somewhere abroad they are sure to go^r 
And BO, ye see, as I am telling you in conndei»ce» there w 



leeo^nRAthing but lugbMoeeliofi of tbe Wt^ and inivate 
^liisperingv, «nd eecfet resolves ; and things have n^rown- 
waur since the day o' the review." 
* « Wihat review r 

^^Oh, the grand review on tlie Gommon at Pinchley, be- 
yond Highgate. Such a doing was never «een in LoodoD^ 
Attld Marshal Wade was thiejce, and V the graadoee o' the 
court, to look at IheHighlaudnijen fighting a sham battle wi^ 
broadswords and targets; and they ran so fastyOompaied wi* 
the &t liondon ignanlsmen, and Jiurra^d so loud, and floiH 
rished. tiieir hroadswotds so frightfully in the faces o' the 
dragoons, that the horses wore terrified, and there was a 
fiiseat stfamash on the field, and the ladies waved their hand* 
Kerchiefe in admiration o* the Highlanders, until the very 
tears ran down ttieir cheek& 

**Ay, I see your Highland blood rise, Maister Monro,'' 
continued Xhe old man, watching Hector's countenance ; 
^^and wcel it may, for if ye had been there, ye might hoe 
seen one, that the like o' you disna readily forget. Do ye 
think that the pretty daughter o' Sir Thomas Eutbven, who 
eet the bonny branch o' laurel on your head, in Tayaoouth 
valley, wouldna liked to see you among the rest, wi' a bcaw 
red coat and a sword in your haodt But, hist! someone 
comes for me. Now, farewell, Maister Monro, and tak my 
advice again ; dinna attempt to be seen in that dress, speak* 
ing to a man o' tiK3 Highland Watch." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



. \Ve are in more ^onfbsion than we care to own. There 
lately came up a Highhind regiment from Scotland/ to be sent 
abroad. One heard of nothing' but their g^ood discipline and 
quiet disposition. ' When the day came for their going to the 
water-side> a hundred and nine of them mutinied, and marched 
away in a body. 

HoKAcs Waxfolb's Lsttsbs. 



Transferring our scene to the interior of a small apart- 
ment in a collage which made part of the village called 
Crouchend, between Highgate and the Finsbury quarter of 
the metropolis, we find two Highlanders and their gilly 
busily occupied in preparation for a journey. In this sa* 
burban neighbourhood, without the gates of the city, the 
Black Watch had been billeted since they came to London,^ 
for reasons more consonant with cautious policy than ho- 
nourable to the objects of it; and, as nothing is more 
grievous to the proud Highlanders of the better class, than 
being treated with distrust, this arrangement tended strong- 
ly to assist the catastrophe which was noW rapidly advancing 
to maturity. 

The night was Tuesday, being the Ifth of May, 1743 ; 
and never had the last drum of the day in military quarters 
beat on a calmer or more delightful summer*s evening. 
Darkness had now settled on the heights towards the 
north — the hour of ten had already struck solemnly from 
the quaint turret of old St. Pancras; and, their little neces- 
saries being all packed and ready, the brothers sat in 
thoughtful silence, waiting patiently for some one's arrival. 
They had not long rested, when a slight tap at the door in- 
troduced the athletic but well-formed figure of Farquhar 
M*Naughton. 

" Are you come at length," said one of the brothers, as 
both started up. " How looks the night abj^ead 1" 
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" All is quiet, as if never a man of as was to crosB High- 
gate hill to-night." 

" Then let ue move," said Malcolm. " 'Twere well that 
we at least should be among the foremost on the ground." 

"True — but yet 'tis time enough," said M*NaughtDn; 
" besides, I've a word to say to you. Was it not an over- 
sight in our arrangements, that we have appointed neither 
sound nor sign to call so many men to one place^at this dead 
hour of the night 1" 

" 'Twas no oversight," said the elder MTherson ; " there 
is more meant by the omission than the mere dread of 
akrming the suspicions of those who would cross us. We 
would not, by the slightest signal, appear to induce one to 
riik his life with us in this night's adventure. By the si- 
lence and secrecy of a meeting at a distance, when all men 
are asleep but those who are strong in the purposes of their 
hearts, we would try the individuality of every man, who, 
rather than «ubroit_to what we are threatened with, is de-' 
termined to perish ~on the way to his own country." 

" The reasoning is good, but I have somewhat more. We 
have a long march before us, Malcolm M'Pherson, and 
these men will require at least one to act as leader." 

" I see what your meaninff is. You think they will look 
to me anent this dangerous honour." 

" They will* have none else to guide them to our gude 
country. I moot this subject^to you now, Malcolm, tliat we 
may lose no time in idle discussion when we meet In 
short, you .are the man pitched upon — ^your brother there to 
be second in command." 

" Samuel, what do you think of that 1" said the other, ad- 
dressing his brother. " 'Tis a great undertaking to retreat 
five hundred miles through an enemy's country, as we may 
say, with all the power of King George against us ; and ^ 
should we fail, you know whose heads would first grin from' 
the traitor's gate on Tower Hill, or from Tyburn tree it- 
self." 

" Do you speak this, brother, because you quail at the 
last moment?" said Samuel, calmly. " Is Kate of Glenmore 
less dear to you than Peggy M*Naughton is to nie, that you 
would deliberate between death as a brave man, or banish- 
ment as a military tool, far from love and our own free hills? 
But I know you speak only to try me." 

« You are my own brave brother Sam !" exclaimed Mal- 
colm, grasping his hand ; " and if our lasses in Breadalbane 
could see us at this moment, they would not say. we were 
unworthy of them. I am ready." 
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^'' AdcI if death sbould 1^ ^h^ ape^ot of this night's work, 
and what may follow," said M*Naughton, " I will euflfer it 
cheerfully for the sake of hejr who keeps a cosey beild warm 
for us a*, in the bonnie glen of Corrie-vrin. 

^ God bless you, M^Naughton ! you are a gallant lad," 
said Malcolm, shakiog him -also by the hand. "It would 
be a pity, even by death, to separate such kindly heart&" 

'* Will her honours no gie to poor gilly a shake o' te hand 
too, when she's gaun back to boony Glenfioch ?" said s^ 
.voice from behind, hardly able to articulate, with Highland 
emotion. " She'll gang a hunner, a tousand mile for her, 
an' she'll do her bidding on her knees— ochon! an'^she'U 
fight for her, an' make a blood for her,^ an' ffreet for her 
too — oih ! unch !" and the sobs of the poor %llow^ would 
have been ludicrous, but that they were truly affecting.' 

All the three gentlemen, as Dawney considered thenii 
shook the attached gilly heartily by the hand ; and taking 
farewell of theur landlord, who, by his blunt kindness ^and 
gradual regard, had greatly contributed to reconcile- the 
brothers to the Engli^ character, the whole now sallied 
forth upon their hazardous expedition. 

The night was fittingly dark for the tiine of year. A 
pleasant breeze blew warm from tiie southern airt, which, 
18 the party mounted Highgate Hill, bore the indistinct hum 
of ^e great metropolis with an eiSect that, to the sharp ears 
(rf* the mountaineers, was aloiost poetical. Ijilixed with this 
was the liffht and stealthy tread of feet on the sod around, 
which^ with the bobbing movement of th$ shapes of High- 
land bonnets' in the distanee^^as the biothers and their conar 
panions had purposely avoided the road to prevent suspicio|i 
—showed them that their orders had been well obeyed. . As 
they stopped occasionally and viewed the dark steeples of 
the distant city, other ngures coming gradually out, and 
distant whispers heard on all ^dest gave them good heart- 
ening as to the numbers of their intended companion& 

When they came to the brow of Highgate Hill, the three 
stopped involuntarily; and Malcolm, refusing to move, 
seemed lost in thought^ as hie face was turned towards the 
great city, lying obscure and silent in the plain beneath 
them. 

. ^ What see you there among those dark spires and the 
glimmering lights that guide only to midnight dissipation!'' 
said Samuel, interropting this untimely reverie. " What 
has so suddenly come over you, Inrother? It were better 
you kept your fxuw steady to the north,, and thought only of 
katjierine M*]§van, and your meeting when we get again 
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swore fea]tf to king George in the glen of Aberfeldy. What 
do you think now of that necessity 1 Have we not been or* 
dered from our own country, in the teeth of our original 
xompact, hy a delusive pretence, evidently fram^ to deceive 
us? Are we not threatened with a farther and more fla- 
grant breach of that compact, by an insulting and •heart- 
breaking order of transportation, we know not whither 1 
Countrymen ! in order to second their Lowland law at home, 
and do what the red coats attempted in vain, have not' the 
Blatk Watch scoured their native hills for every man who 
had offended these southern lords, and harassed and harried 
evien their own kith and kin ? Now, after being used as 
rods to scourge and gall our own countrymen, they would 
despisingly have us thrown into the fire ! * Shall we tame- 
ly submit to be so used 1 Can it be called mutiny that resists 
this injusticd? Are not these reasons sufficient for this 
hazardous undertaking? And if we could once get back to 
our own hills again, the world will say we have bravely re- 
sisted craft and oppression, and acted like wise and gallant 
men." 

A low-voiced, but enthusiastic expression of approval, fol- 
lowed this energetic address, and cries of— **'Lead on ! lead 
on !" mixed every where with the general sough of admiration. 
** Deceive not yourselves, however, by the excitement of 
thir moment," continued Malcolm, calmly; "'tis a weary 
tramp, as you know ; and there is difference between march- 
ing by day on the king's made road, and fleeing by night 
through woods and brakes, with the hue and cry of the pur- 
suer at our heels. What say you, gentlemen 1" 

" We are ready ! lead on !" cried a number of voices ; 
" and God give us deliverance from the bands of our ene- 
mies !" 

" Amen ! — every moment is precious," said their leader. 
" Follow me quickly, and be silent" 

Away went this hardy band, with the quick short trot to 
which they were accustomed when travelling in their glens 
at home,^ and which so nearly resembles the measured move- 
ment by which the wild tribes,' beyond the Atlantic make 
such long journeys through their own trackless forests. Iti 
this manner they proceeded many miles, scudding over the 
floftsod of the flelds, for. they carefully avoided the great 
<road to the north — and, when day dawned, taking the cover 

• These were the precise expressions recorded as havin^^ 
been used by the deserters. 
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of the woody land, then much more abundant than at pre^ 
sent, and slacking their pace to take a little breath, their 
day-light march &came a comparative rest. 

The summer morning shone out brilliantly and delight- 
fully as our marching squadron entered the rich undulations 
of Hertfwdshire. Every thing in nature was full in bloom, 
or forward in ripeness, and the pleasant smell coming on the 
sense from field and forest, and the gay carol of, the early 
birds, refreshed the spirits of the marching mountaineers^ 
and sent them cheerily on towards their own land. 

" Ocb, but it's a bonnie country side, this England, afler 
a', and rich, I wot, in milk and meal," said Hamish, the pi- 
per; who, making one of our retreating legion, walked, as 
by right he ought, in front of the line, and immediately be- 
hind the Breadalbane leaders. *' It was ill to while us frae 
our ain hills, but waur amaist to drive us frae thae bonnie 
knowes where the lintie sings sae blithely ; and think to 
banish us ayont the sea, among the sooty blackamores o' 
Virginy. Ochon, but surely the weel-fedjbodies wha live 
so easily among the braid fields kent naething about how 
the folks in Lunon meant to ill-use the poor Highland 
lads.'* 

*' Nothing, indeed, do they know about king or court, 
Highlander or Lowlander, but what the gentles tell them in 
the paper-news," said Farquhar, with Highland simplicity, 
as he marched within hearing. '* Ye ken, Hamish, the gen- 
tles rule the. land, an* set up king George or Jamie, just as 
it pleases them, and head or hang, baste or banish, whomso- 
ever they take a pique at ; and a* for wee bits of fauts, while 
they do themselves far larger, an' nane maun say ill they 
did it. And so they would hae hangit my puir father in the 
Lowlands o' Scotland, an' banished you and me like thievish 
weavers to the tobacco country. But, isn't it a pleasant 
thing to get out o' their clutches, as my father got out o' 
the auld jail o' Perth, and to be trotting here o'er the green 
sod this bonnie simmer morning, awa'. to our ain gowany 
glens in Breadalbane." 

"Glory an' praise ! to be sure it is," said honest Hamish, 
" and here we are in the skret o' the wood. I wonder if his 
honour, the leader there, would let me blaw a breath into 
the bag, an' gie the lads a bit piobrachd o' my ain, to help up 
the laverocks i' the lift on our lonesome march. Ocb, 
Maister Farquhar, just speer the speer. I ken a bit skirl o* 
■ the drones would cheer the hearts o' the lads like a morning 
dram." 
. Farquhar, being also in the humour for a cheer of this sort. 
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mpplied to Malcolm for the neeesBary permissioii. Bat the 
leader, conceiving that silence was both more safe and more 
becoming, and that it would be time enough to sound the 
piobracbd when they should have fiiirly crossed the border, 
reluctantly gave his veto to the proposal. " But," said he^ 
** Hkmish, you were wont to be a bard of the song and tale 
when I knew you in the glens, and the human yoice is sure- 
ly as free here as the solitary carol of the birds on the 
boughs. If you have a chant befitting the time, it will help 
to beguile the length of the road ; so up wi* 't, Hamish. IVn 
a sair day that'll no bear a sang to lighten it*' 

Squeezing out, with a sigh, the puff of wind which he 
had by anticipation already breathed into the bag of his in- 
strument, and refreshing his nose with a hearty pinch of 
Aberdeen snufl^ Hamish became both musical and {MoeticaL 

As our company marched cheerfully on, Malcolm, finding 
&ey were drawing near to the great road, watched till they 
came to a clear spot in the hollow ; when, crossing it with 
the whole line of his men, and diving down into a hau^h 
beside a stream, they, with little observation, got into the 
cover of another wood. Here our commander called a halt 
of the whole, and, sitting down on the sod beside the stream, 
the Highlandmen began to produce what materials they car- 
tied for a necessarj^ refreshment Spreading the viands on 
their knees, to which the stream that brawled at their feet 
afforded a wholesome, beverage, most of the Highlanders, as 
the whole sat by the brook, uncovered their heads with re- 
verent solemnity, and, holding their bonnets before their 
eyes, afler the manner of their country, they muttered a 
prayer to the Giver of all good, for a blessing on their sim- 
ple repast Rising soon after, and pursuing their way, they 
found themselves now entering the wood of Wobum, in 
Bedfordshire— then much more wild and venerable than at 
present — and, but for the loftiness of the trees, and the bald- 
ness of the underwood, considerably resembling a forest in 
Athol. When they got well into the echoing solitudes of 
the wood, the scene seemed so wild and so comparatively 
barren, that the Highlanders were quite comforted with ita 
dreary grandeur, and almost thought themselves already in 
their own country. 

Here again, feeling themselves in comparatiye security, 
the tongues of our travellers were unloosed, and each be- 
gan to entertain the other with the tale of the various dis- 
asters that had befallen him in the great Bal^lon of Eng- 
land, out of which they had just been so providentially de- 
livered. These, however, consisting chiefly of the blanders 
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and pdrplexities into whioh their imperfect knowledge of 
the EDglish tongue led many of them, can well be spared 
by the &stidious reader ; as well as, perha'))6, the oufi told by 
Daniel, the gilly, who having, by the fiivour of his master, 
been promised his best interest towards his ultimate promo- 
tion to the honour of the commission of a full private, among* 
the gentlemen soldiers of the Black Watch, found himseff 
entitled to be particularly loquacious on the preseift occasion. 
As Daniel, however, is already an acquaintance of the 
reader's, since his valiant conduct before the Barbican Club, 
we shall merely venture to give a hint as to the pith of the 
grievances with which he strove to aggravate himself 
against the whole English nation on the present occasion. 

/The principal vexation and mockery which Dawney had en- 
countered in London arose from considerations of a delicate 
nature, connected with a certain national imputation, upon 
which the gilly thought himself bound to be particularly jea- 
loaa Wandering into the city one day to purchase snuf^ 
he saw many wonderful curiosities and marvels such as 
never before had been heard of on the hilla The principal 
of these, it seems, was a green hen, which, though it laid no 
egge^ like the hens in Scotland, had, by an idle fellow, 
with a powdered, head, who stood at a door and watched it, 
been actually taught to speak like a bom Christian. As 
Dawney gazed on this wonderful bird, the idle '* flunky," ^ 
it appears, set it on to treat him and his nation with marked 
disrespect, so that, opening its hooked mouth, and addressing 
him as Balaam's ass did the prophef, it said to him, *' Scant 
Sawney,** or such other insulting words as no man coul(i 
bear who had any regard for the honour of his country. 
Getting into a rage, as well he mighty Dawney drew his 
dirk, and, swearing in his wrath a good Graelic oath, would 
have spitted the impertinent bird, but for the interference of 
the laughing by-standers, to whom his adventure spemed to 
have given as much entertainment as it did to those who 
now listened to his tale. 

In talk of this sort, mixed with warm anticipations of 
happy meetings with their friends when they should reach 
their Highland homes again, the party moved vigorously 
on. The covert was as yet favourable for concealment: 
the thick foliage above them screened them from the heat 
of the summer sun, and the wild song of the throstle raising 
its music in the grove, or the solemn notes of the blackbira 
as they echoed through the forest, exhilarated the hearts of 
tile enthusiastic mountaineers, and cheered them on to- 
wards their own country. Somethnes they obtained partial 



peeps of level open glades, which filled them widi envy of 
the rich pastures of Engkind ; noble mansions were seen at 
inter7a1» through the trees, to which the bald castles of 
their Highland lairds at home could not bear & comparison; 
and at times they passed under the cover of parks and plantp 
ings that seemed to them as if one half of England were 
laid out in wild luxuriance for the mere purposes of pleap 
sure. 

But it was the flocks of deer that sometimes brattled 
past them, or raised their antlers, and gazed astonished at 
their approach, that proved the greatest temptation to the 
sportsman^instincts and hungry stomachs of the Highland 
travellers. Many a'* bonny shot'* and '* sweet mouthfur' 
started up on their way, to put to test the forbearance of 
willing powder and lead;^ but hankering abstinence taking 
refuge in Scottish -reasoning, they consoled themselves by 
discussing the comparative merits of this sour grape game, 
with what they bad at home; and naturally concluded that 
these ** brown beasts'* with the short horns, were liothing 
to the braw red deer that ran in the fi^rest of Braemar, and 
that even the English ** laverock," that whistled in the 
ctoud, had not so sweet a note as the bponie birds Uuit sang 
me cheerily la their *^ m eoontrie/' 
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CHAPTER V. 



Unthread the rude eye of rebellion. 
And welcome home agiiin discarded fidth. 
Seek out the king^ and fall before his feet 

Shaxsvsau. 



When the news of the sudden desertion of so large a body 
of the Black Watch came to be known in London, the sen* 
sation it created was truly extraordinary. Some blamed 
the government f others the officers, who, they said, must 
have been privy to it ; and a third party, the men who had 
rebeUed against their superiors with such a remarkable ap- 
pearance of energy and organization. Though none could 
more than guess at the real cause that had led to this step 
of the Uighlanders, their character, and their ideas of their 
engagement with government, being equally ill under- 
Btcwd in London, all parties joined in admiring the silent 
resolution and bold unanimity that could undertake and 
execute so uncommon an enterprise. While the Whig 
fiiction of the day exclaimed with astonishment and con- 
demnation against the rebellious presumption of ignorant 
Highlanders, the Jacobites applauded to the skies their 
conduct and their spirit The most exaggerated accounts 
now reached the metropolis, of their night match through 
the woods towards the north, and of the marvellous adven- 
tures which had befallen them on their route. Every lady 
who had witnessed their appearance at the review now 
talked of nothing but the gallant Highland gentlemen, who 
bad made themselves privates in the Black Watch. The 
brothers of Breadalbane were now remembered and re- 
marked upon with anxious interest ; and, while this extra- 
ordinary transaction was, as we learn from the pamphlets of 
the time, compared with every similar affair recorded in 
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hflStory, many did not hesitate %o liken it to the famous te» 
treat of the ten thousand through Persia^ and, in the enthu- 
siastic admiration of his countrymen, Corporal M*Pherson 
was erected into a Xenophon. 

Mean while the retreating Highlanders proceeded through 
the woods towards Northampton ; but now the spirits of the 
men had become somewhat less buoyant; the nature of the 
ground they were obliged to travel over was such as greatly 
to increase the fatigue of their march, and feeling personally 
degraded by the idea of thus travelling, as it were, by stealth, 
for fear of being taken, many began to feel exceedingly 
anxious as to the ultimate result of their perilous under- 
taking. Many dangers, also, new and unexpected, beset 
their path the farther they proceeded. Cover and conceal- 
ment becoming every instant more important to their safety, 
could seldom now be made compatible with steady progress 
towards the north ; for, in the wilder parts of the country, 
the woods became so thick, from the neglect of generations, 
that they could hardly penetrate through the brushwood, or 
80 irregular and devious, that they were led constantly from 
their northern route, and by holding to them they often found 
themselves far and alarmingly astray. If they offered to 
stretch through the more cleared parts, dangers more terri- 
ble in their circumstances momentarily threatened them. — 
So large a body of men, in so outlandish a costume, thread- 
ing the thickets of the darkest woods, or stealing in long di- 
visions, or successive groups through the wildest and most 
secluded parts of an inland country, could not proceed with- 
out being observed by some, or be seen without creating an 
extraordinary sensation. Go where they would, unwelcome 
cottages seemed to rise in their path ; astonished rustics ran 
to gaze on them, and then fled in terror. The solitary 
gamekeeper, wandering with his dog, often came up with 
them, and wood-rangers began to track them; while the 
huntsman with his horn descried them through the clear of 
the forest, and gave them the view halloo, until the echoing 
woods resounded again with the unwelcome alarm. In 
some places rustics were seen running across the fields 
with consternation in their countenances, from the idea that 
the French invasion was now come in reality, for that the 
very woods were alive with a great army; while others 
prepared to fly, with their wives and children, from hearing 
that legions of wild barbarians, wearing petticoats, were 
concealed in the woods, only waiting an opportunity to de- 
vour them. At every new sound or sight, the flying High- 
landers started with dread. In some places, gentlemen 
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were seen in terrified groups ta ride up close to tbcm^ and 
more than onpe the waving plume and bright helmet of a 
mounted trooper were descried by som.e of their startled 
outposts, galloping among the trees of the woods^ as if 
carrying the alarm of their presence across the country. 

Through all this, the two M*Phersons, as well as the men 
who looked up to them,, suffered, as they proceeded, the 
most intense solicitude. Still anxious to keep the conceal- 
ment of the wildest parts of the forests, sometimes they 
wandered whole days tbrough tangled brakes and boggy 
thickets, and, for want of knowledge of the country, found 
themselves at night nearly at the point from which they had 
set out. Sometimes they tried to travel at night, but this 
proved still worse, for rivers crossed their path, deep enough 
to drown even Highlanders; they tumbled with sudden 
danger into. ravines and ditches; dogs started up in farin- 
yards to bark them, and the country round into midnight 
terror; and even the north-star in the heavens, when they 
looked upwards for its guidance, seemed no longer the same 
which had often led them right in their own country* 
Mountain travelling they could have understood, for there 
they could see abroad- when the mist rolled away from the 
hills ; but here, in the thick coverts of this level country, 
they seemed to wander in a circle, and their beloved north 
appeared alcpost to be receding from them the faster they 
hastened. 

Perplexed by anxiety tb avoid the roads and villages, 
they had waded the river Ouse several times, then crossing 
the Nen below Northamption— afler being unexpectedly 
startled by its distant steeples— they got into that hilly and 
romantic tract, which, commencing hear the village of 
Kingstborpc, stretches along eastward and north, overlook- 
ing the river all the way to the old town of Oundle. HerQ 
they travelled all day over a secluded and fatiguing region, 
but still keeping sedulously the covert of the woodland, al- 
though, as they continued to follow the course of the river, 
and to climb or leap over every obstruction, their anxiety to 
keep on ground little frequented a^ain led them considera- 
bly off their route towards the north. t . * 

By this time, hunger— the last complaint of a Highlander 
—began to make sore inroads upon the patient spirits of the 
men, for divide them as they might, the provisions they had 
carried with them from London could not last much longer ; 
and any attempt to purchase a fresh supply would unavoida- 
bly expose them to eminent jeopardy. All Malcolm's vigi- 
lance could hardly prevent his men from catting with their 
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dirki *• tbe mitt «f the gioAt ftt ihdett,*' wdich wa1id«ml 
temptiogly on tro Engliahnudl'f j^istarea, or ifMiyiB^ t6- 
wtrds fkrinen' boMes "« to bay wi* tbeir ailkr a itwt*el of 
meat** Uncoofessed depreiBioD began now t& add to tlk^ 
feeling c^ ezhanttioo, and the light of. a honeman oil the 
distant road, or of a couple of peasants hastening aerosa the 
plain, began to deepen their growing fban that 'after ah 
their iktigue they might fail in ttmking their way to their 
own ooontry. 

It was &r in the afternoon of the day we speak of, wheb, 
weary and erest-fallen, thev plodded through the wild and 
thick remaina of another of the ancient forests of England, 
lying near a village called Dean Thorp, and now known by 
tne name of Lady Wood, A'obi a roanmtie tr^ition of a 
lady, whor deeoyed thither by a fdthleas knight, probablj^ 
in the Robin-Hood days, had perished within «t8 dark re^ 
cesses. As tbe bkck shades Of tUa tangled wilderness be- 
came gradually, revealed to the BreadaJbane brothers. With* 
out revealing to each other their individaal thoHght% they 
looked into them with a superstitious and foreboding appre- 
hension. Pinched with hunger, ^agh still eour&geoui^ 
some of the men began to drag their limbs heavily aft^ 
them ; others looked round to Where the light of day pene- 
trated into the forest, with gloomy feelings of undefined ap-^ 
prehension ; while many protested that they could go hb 
ftrther at present, and revested the indulgence of a siilgle 
hour's rest. When this desire dime fo be generally whi9« 
pered, Malcolm commanded a general halt, and a green sp^l 
being selected near a running brook, and sentinels posted at 
difibrent points round, the whole stretched themselves oH 
the sod fbr the quiet enjoyment of necessary repose. 

M*Naughton, having of late taken charge of the rtAf^ 
was the commander on watch on tbe present oecasion ;. and 
the brothers, resigning themselves, like the others, to the 
necessities of nature, were soon in a heavy and profound 
slumber. But their sleep was not as it had been before^ 
eten during the progress of this toilsome march. Dreams 
are often the precursors of joy, or of misfortune ; and, in cir- 
cumstances like the presenf, at times sound a strange and 
ominous note in the ear of fkncy, which is like the Voice of 
old, that cried in the wilderness, in warning preparation for 
some cominff event In the dreaming ear of bith brotheUft 
there seemed to arise, with ominous coincidence, a sottnd of 
dolefbl weeping and lamentation ; and female forms, wl^ch 
never left their thoughts, seemed to surround the wood 
with many tears ajid sereama of appalliag terror. Saddealy 



tkve appeared Mere lieieolia'f ftoey ibe ^muA% M tpiw^ 
ef Corrio-vrin, which eooa became mixed and' confiMuided 
with other towers of grea^r strength and apore mUitary 
emfaattiemeats. . The greoa deU at home sod^ealy torued 
ioto a fayed s^oare, overlooked by frownio(| walls and 
threateniaif ^rrets; ai)d a melancholy cooteion of darli 
dungeons, firing platoons of grim English red-coats^ dergy* 
men, coffins, and dead men's bones, became merged aad 
mingled into farther visioiis, which left bo trace oa the 

dreaming memoiyv 

' Simiiar imaginings, ao, doufat, illed the ftncies of the 
other weary Qighlapders, as in pietaresqae groups, with 
their plaids wrapped round their headsr they lay beside the 
small stream, whose luirrow opening in the division of the 
trees, relieved the deep gloom of the forest, and whose mo- 
notonous Bi^rmwr hardly broke the perfect silence that 
reigned around. Even the solitary outposts, not less weary 
than their comrades, thought themselves at liberty to in- 
dulge *in drowsy r^pese, when a sudden crash without, as if 
aJiundrcd branches of trees wore broken, startled every 
maa from his sleep ; and scarcely had they sprung to their 
jEbety when a loud trampling of horses' hoofs on the sod 
seem^ already at their ear, and a cocked-hatted offioer» 
with a drawn sword in his hand, and followed by several 
otiber troopers, dashed into .the midst of them. 

^Surrender! surrender t".eried the officer, his hoarse ^oiee 
echoing to the depths of tbe wood ; '* surrender ! I command 
you in the king's name 4 ot^ if you refuse, not a man of you 
jBhall be left to reach the ei^tremities of the wood!'* 

The Highlanders flew to their arms, and the only reply 
^ Bnglifibman received, was to see tbe men intrench them*- 
selves, in a body, behind a bank, and fixing their bsyonetd^ 
steadily prepare lor tbe charge of the troopers. 

The officer now thought fit to enter into a parley; but the 
Highlanders answered him by the mouth of Malcolm, that 
^ since they were so unfortunate as to be discovered cm their 
way back to, their own country4 if terms were not made with 
them, and their origifial agreement kept, they would die like 
nien in thie English wood." 

After some &ither threatening, which was only met by 
iirther defianee, the officer, seeing he could make nothing 
«f them, quietly departed* leaving them eijtnally uncertain of 
Ike extent of tiieir danger, and the proceedings next intended 

ng^imt thenu 

IVhUe all etood ^onauUing what they should 49^ ene of 
Ae B»ea ^ i«rat^ l9waid« the «dfa oitbm ^ei$vafmm%» 
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entering hastiiy-, informed ttiem that a* gentleman stranger 
had been stopped by the outpost, who inquired anxioasly ioK. 
Malcdaa M*Pherson. 

After a brief deliberation, Malcolm hsstened forward to 
see who the stranger might be, threadins^ his way among 
the great trunks of the aged trees, whiehf thick and closely 
interwoven above, yet left a tolerably clear path through the 
dark wood below. As be climbed the eminence on which 
the sentinel was perched, he could see that ,the stranger, 
now held in parley, was, at least, no red-coat, but a hand- 
some youth, wearnig the ordinary dress of an English gen- 
tleman. In ivrb minutes more, his hand was warmly pressed 
by that of Hector Monrtf. • , 

' Both stood, for iseveral moments, lotting at each other, in 
silence, until tears began to fill tlie eyes of each, as, with 
strange and unexpected feelings, they pressed each other^s 
hands. 

** Where is your brother and M*Naughton 1" said Hector, 
as they desce^ided towards the lower part of the wood. " I 
think you are all in the same plot.** 

** Here they are,'coming towards us!" said Malcolm; and, 
in another brief interval, the two came'up, and the same' si- 
lent and aifecting embrace passed anrnxig the remainder of 
these warm-hearted friends. 

*' This is a brave, but, I fear, a sad businefiB, gentlemen,*^ 
said Hector, speaking first. 

" I know not what here is sad,'* said Malcolm, sternly,' 
*' unless it be yeuv looks." 

•* Then am I the unlucky bearer of evil tidings," said the 
youth. 

" What tidings! — what tidings are there naore than we 
knowT 

" That you are already surrounded on three sides by Ge- 
neral Wade's horse, who are cautiously^ bat surely, closing 
in' upon you, taking advantage of the irregularity of the 
ground, and the covert of the wood." 

"Are they so nearl Then if it is already to be a matter 
of life and death, we shall sell our lives dearly.'* 

"Are you mad, Malcolm M*Pherson1" Hector exclaimed. 
"And would you advise these brave' fellows, who have al- 
ready suffered so much, to aggravate their offence against 
powerful superiors, by shedding the blood of brotllfer soldiers, 
serving the same king? Friends! listen to me ! Whatever 
may be your opinion of the conduct of government^ whith 
has impelled you to this most extraordinary proceeding, you 
are now in the power of those jigaioit whom yen have trans^ 



^MnoA* iMii'K$lli |nM(i0ff6d iMd h^^Hishf ^boipA&i yod td 
jieM qerfelly^ sfld tfif^Mv^ ;fb(^fi6ltai ^ 4h« clefcaetitf of al 
Jttiweiftil ktfig:** 

•* Yield ! yield ocIMN^ tf p hil(> Ihte hfeiMir M^^f onemt^" 
4tUa ytim^WH^ V^!iii&m^i1% ^ f6 ^ botcher^ in cold 
Uo^ «i»dtet the (ifMHiril^ foym&Kdres af Cfafen* ^f iKlinifetit Mw. 
of Mat tor tiM) fHAMtflioikB \ik& jhbgftfes arid vagabonds 1 M 
that tile eeiens^l df afri^ littit, who evev aet foot o»'<he fM 
hills of ScoVMhdl I» tftaC ihe Ad^jee Of hiM, who, tiT d^yt 
Mbre ^ pM 00 the gti^emHB of the Lc^knder,^— 4id^9^ 
the jroo^^ tHtd#iti|f a tkmierApttiofiS eye ovet He<;tor*«^ 
dlMb,-^-^ heirf' hfb e#rt> mt f^ffle' t<iHt)at of the' ^etidilr d^ari^i 
«nd reedued my fttfafer frtfiit the ja^s ^ the 1«^6bdie t 1 ^tvtt 
mt^ikgtf iv'akfo^ HMCdr ]ll6tirb;' but go to those bfitv^ 
men whoiin yem io^ tecidy; f6r battie ita* ^ nt^ood, and only' 
itiemiOB fo Ihrem the wofd pidS, kv CbeiV own GiBOiie: For 
Beaven'S sakie, ^not try, fov tb^ will tettr yon' to pieced !*^ 

By this time, every man of the Watch Was* prep^ritiig' M 
sietiOit-^ for tlve trUikip of hbrtes viWagaiii Heai<a Wllhouf, and 
tkef red-ooattf weKe: begitonid^ t3b be d^ing^yils^ed ttif6^ 
tfatt.fieHAkeWfrilteYtiii6etf^ti^ trees. A eobfbsed «iMrmur of 
OttUfiself and intttfiiy, h6#6v^, agUiited tise #hole. Bbttie 
insi^iietfl:^ tfif^ ffid«fi^ ifaid^^h«¥ted llUsH ebitmt^iiJA intitaiifiy 
tD> »lifr upoiki the red-aom^ ilnd bbldly fip« their way W 
their 6w^ Aioaii(&iMI; df (MiA'iih 1^ th« ittewfpL Som^ di!»t 
db#ri lMrttikiBhed< Wilft tfi^ii* ela^ill^^ aod' cooffy self ffboiifc 

ftinSfytiig theii^ posftl^ ; ^U uMfim*tely, aH begpttn* to debwd' 

nxind the bf^thers,- ftf tal^ ^^tfa^I what was 1?^ fof be'doi^^ 
iri the pteseiK e^ift'^eihi^l 

*« Who is tliis Sassenach g^tl^r' iMid a^diiyk; athletic^Sfon^ 
derlllBfPnittn,- sco>(^ri^ stt^pfokmsly crpbn liectdr; as our j^outh 
dUUe ibrW^d; ** Wef e6ts4'd' liot have get tbSs suddenly 
kooped i%tthd wkh^ tite hbrrienven, if thei^e had' i^Ot beeii 
WMgaifloi^ St^eb, #itll' trtft t^ ey <H J i b hfearti, tJ6' Crccltf ns Hke' 
«f h$ de^ thrbii^^e #06ds^'' 

•^m k^ii6f9aLmetsMi,mr S|^,tbttt a^^i^lHemaU i^d It^nd^ 
llotii beyond l^raChtay,^ sald^ MalcoAn; aut!ion|Utive}V, *" ^Iio 
4Sm^f6 oiki fi^^vie^ Aild iiiiefret^ee iil ^vtt behalf:^ 
a«d.llieav drtWiiSg Heiitdr aiiidifr; th<i biidthfei^'ijid'fie ^ibh'fe 
nlMtf to ebileftit lipbh their^ pffesbiit sitiiiition. Thttt atti! 6f 
mdM^s reasottfng; whftjh» «rt%6a fii*5 itggrtiVatferi of th^it* 
crime in the eyes of government, shoold they, by * vahi'fb^' 
timm6, Slied tm bledd- of imNMieilt' En^tiat' SofifreVa; abtitig; 
omf W IM eVd^Hi df theSr' sOpeHdtiii #as't|]fe HeM! tb havef d# 
«flbcCapotf t^e g<MteK>d9 iMit^iri^of tht^ H'Mmsbtiii: dt^C 
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them, that now, as they were- surrounded on evefj aide, and 
their desiffn frustrated, it might only make matters ^orseta 
resist by Dloodshed. Nevertheless,'* he added, amidst loud 
murmurs, *^ yielding was not to be thought of, unless in the 
shape of an honourable capitulation, they were to be allowed 
to retain possession of their arms, and thus to march back ta 
Londoofto represent to his majesty *s servants the grievances 
and apprehensions which had impelled them to this step.*' 

Anxious for their safety, Hector now stood forth, and,, ad- 
dressing them in their own tongue, urged the reasonableness 
of this proposal. The majority were struck with the man- 
ner and arguments of the Sassenach, and, , cheering him 
loudly as the messenger of peace and conciliation, they, 
agreed to send Farquh^r M^Naughton to general Blackeney, 
who, by this time, had joined the besiegers without the wood» 
to a^y that the general might safely send an officer into their 
encampment, to tre^t of the terms upon which they might 
consent to surrender. 

*'And so, all our &tigue is vain, and our hopes are. 
frustrated," said Samuel M'Pherson, thoughtfully, after 
M'Naughton had lefl them. '* Thus are my misgivings inr 
terpreted, and we are again to see the smoky towers of. 
London, instead of the blue hills of Breadalbane, Hector," 
he added, solemnly, '* these towers bode us eviL There ia^ 
something before ue^ which to me is like the dark feedum 
of death. Do you really advise us to place our lives in Uie 
hands of these faith-breakers, to be marched into London 
like felons, for a show to these southrons? and to be ..... . 

I dare not think of it — instead of dying here like brave men,, 
with our claymores in our hands/* 

" If you ever wish to see again the happy dell of Corrie* 
vrin, or the green valley of Glendochart," exclaimed Hec- 
tor; **if you ever wish to^give pleasure to the hearts that 
yearn after you in the Highlan,ds, and to rejoice, by your, 
return, the eyes that no doubt shall weep to hear of youj: 
getting into this trouble, .yield vourselves quietly to the 
mercy of a benevolent king, ana trust confidently to the- 
justice of a generous people. Think you that Englishmen 
will not see and interpret considerately tbe motives under 
which you have acted, and the reports by which you may 
have been misled; or that reason and justice are baniehed 
from the earth 1" 

The brothers shook their heads sadly; and to the farther 
arguments of Hector in favour of not insisting upon too high 
terms, but using their influence with their comrades in ft- 
vour of peace and conciliation, they only replied by a jialf-. 
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ottered assent At lenfi^th, inforioing them that it was 
whiJe on his wa^ to Scotland, upon an important business, 
that be beard or this unexpected defection, and that he had 
come out of his way to seek them and inform them of the 
«tir they had created in the country, and the certainty of 
their bein? intercepted ; he added that, as soon as he bad 
delivered his message in the north, he would hasten again 
to the English metropolis, and, perhaps, be the means of 
doing them some little service. 

By thii^ time the scarlet coat of the officer returning' with 
M'Naughton began again to be perceived between the 
trees; and, after a warm and hasty embrace between, the 
friends, Hector tore himself from them, and was soon lost 
Among the thick foliage of the wood. 



^t. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Yet meiir rMotved io dMh fHiNiugfa thick aftd thiii, 
▲re veiy silent nrhen tl^^ oikee bdKttve 

That allis settled :--thci« irai SftUe ^iV 
For some were thinking of their home and friends, 
And others of themselves and latter eada. 

Btbqjt. 



The capitulation of the Highlaadera was not, however, 
«flkcted so easily as Hector had anticinated. When they 
iieard the proposition of General Blackeney, delivered l^ 
tiie mouth of Captain Ball,— the officer whom M*Naaghtoa 
had now condticted ii^ the wood,— to wit: "that they 
ahould instantly lay down their arms and surrender at dis* 
cretion,*' they were absolutely itirioua, and declared to a 
inan that they wopld suffer themselves to be cut in pieces 
rather than submit to terms so degrading. When they far- 
ther learned, upon questioning the captain, that their fellows 
of the regiment, whom they had left in London, had already 
been marched from the metropolis into the county of Kent, 
towards the coast, with a view to their immediate transpor- 
tation to Flanders, they saw at once all their former suspi« 
cions confirmed ; and at first totally refiised to treat with a 
government, which, when having to do at least with mea 
of their condition, they deliberately believed devoid of all 
faith or honour. Ultimately, however, they desired the cap- 
tain to return this answer t-o the general : ** that, unless he 
should send them a written promise under his own hand that 
their arms should not be taken from thera, and that they 
should have a free pardon," they would Ibrtify their post- 
tion, and then defend it until every man of them fell in the 
wood. 

With this answer, Captain Ball retun^, to the absolute 
astonishment of a genera], who bad netrer before heard of 
«nch a thin^ as ** common mea " aiakiiigaogr queetioo of the 
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wUl of their superiors. Fearing, however, the odium that 
would accrue to himself, as well as the general danger, in 
the present crisis of affairs, from provoking this large bodly 
of spirited Highlanders to the shedding of blood, he sent 
the captain again with a milder message, viz. " that if they 
would peaceably lay down their arms, and surrender them- 
selves prisoners, the most favourable report should be made 
of them to the lords justices." 

This second message being received with scorn, if not 
defiance, was met by Captain Ball at first with expostula- 
tions and professions of friendship, but ultimately witji 
threats, that, if they "continued to refuse his good offices in 
their behalf, surrounded as they were by the king*8 troops, 
not a man of them should be Feft alive to carry to Scotland 
tlie tidings of their slaughter. The calm disregard with 
which this fatal message was received by the whole of the 
brave men, now actively preparing to fortify their position, 
the English officer beheld with more than astonishment, 
Nor was he less interested by the manly bearing and com- 
manding figures of three of their number — namely, the 
.Breadalbane brothers and M'Naughton ; who, now standing 
forward, and chiefly by the mouth T)f Malcolm M*Pherson; 
addressing their comrades in a language which the English- 
man could not understand, but wherein he could judge, by 
the expressive gestures of the speaker, they seemed to urge 
upon the men strong considerations in favour of peace and 
submission. The effect of Malcolm's speech was, with 
many, instantaneous, and ultimately it was agreed, that two 
of their number (brothers also) shoqld accompany CaptaiA 
Ball back to the general. When the Grants (for to this 
plan in Strathspey did these latter brothers belong) arrive<J 
at the general's quarters, they were both promised a frcQ 
pardon on condition of their using their influence with their 
comrades to induce them to submit on the original termst 
Preading, however, their proving faithless, the general, re- 
taining the one, permitted the other only to return to the 
camp, " to endeavour, by every means," says a pamphlet of 
the day," to overcome 'the obstinacy of the r§st," So much, 
however, were all disappointed at the caution of the gene- 
ral, in making any promise, in case of submission, that it 
was with the utmost difficulty Grant succeeded m per* 
suading, fim thirteen, and afterwards seventeen, to surren- 
der themselves. These he marched out of the wood, the 
powder being first blown out of the pans of their muskets, 
and being brought before the general, they iaid down their : 
arms, , Thus, by Working on their hopes, and conquering 
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Xtiem in detoil, tbe reflolixtkm of individuals was gradually 
pverconie; and the whole tody were at length broo^ht tQ 
submission, without obtaining one condition indicative of 
that pardon, or^-Asthey coosider^ it, justice, for which they 
had so ardently atrnggled. 

** It is vain to contend,^ said Malcolm to his brother and 
M'Naughton, as they stood doggedly round him. " Let uf 
also go unconditionally. Perluips even we, who have been 
ithrust into this dangerous pre-eminence, shall find, after all, 
as Hector Monro says, that justice and mercy are not yot 
banished from ihie Englaod." 

It was a sad, and an interesting sight, and such as soft* 
ened the bitterest of national animosities, to see so large 
and 90 fine-looking a body of men marched through the nui 
merous towns in their route, all disarmed, and guarded by 
mounted dragopns, to take their immediate trial as mutit 
» fleers and deserters. A gloomy and forebodinff fiirewell 
was given internally, by each to his own beloved country ; 
as, turning their backs upon ii once more, they proceeded 
towards that quarter to which they now no longer looked 
with those proud feelings which had cheered them on their 
ibrmer fatiguing march. 

The peasantry of the neighbourhood, who bad been so 
dreadfully terrined by country reports, while the Hi^h<« 
ilUiders were marching through tne woods, now crowdmg 
^ the <vil1ages and road -sides to see them, looked on as 
tjiey passed in aflO-ighted astonishment, when they con- 
jflidiered their enterprise ; while the pale faces and anxious 
looks of tlie brave men, worn, as they appeared, with fa- 
tigue and fasting, and dismayed, as they were, at their 
.liard &te, drew tears from the eyes of hundreds of behold- 
ers. As for the large squadrons of soldiers who guarded 
them, they had no orders to sbowihem any mercy, or allow 
them any rest ; so on they were driven, day and night, like 
as many cattle, until bravery itself could hardly support 
^em under their incessant fatigue, nor even Highland 
^ride and the courage of high sentiment uphold their hearts 
under a humiliation that appeared the most intolerable of 
all their sufl^e rings. 

At length the smoky and overhanofing canc^y, whiclx 
^ems prq)ped bv the dark lowers of i^don, rose black 
Aud murky in the distant hori^n; and the sight of its 
fHiH-like form ^ruck upon the hearts of the M'Phersona 
and their friends with a sad and sickening foreboding. 
Thejr impressions on the night oT their ascending Highgate 
HUl, now came strongly into ^heir minds, to deepen the 
wttemesB of their thoughts of home, and to add. to 'tha 
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cttiiious' melaticholy of their hoiioarktB march. Not a 
^hmttk was heard as they once more descended the Finchley 
tO^t nor did fife or bagpipe play one warlike or cbeeriD|^ 
JAote as they entered the straggling suburbs of London ;'but 
m. monotonous tramp and a silent procession had an eflbct 
iipon their excited feelings like the impressive parade of a 
military execution. 

" God help you, poor lads !^ bried Scots voices on every 
Side, ixs they were marched through the crowd, now denser 
ly collected as they passed their former well-known quar^^ 
Vdts, '* God bless you, my brave fellows ! and is this all the 
end of your bold attempt and your long march ?" 

^ Heaven bring you well out of this trouble!** cried many 
ladies, looking compassionately down at them from the win- 
dows. *' Who would have thought to have seen this on the 
gay day of the review t" 

"What would our sweet-hearts in Breadalbane say if 
they saw us now?** said Fanpihar, bitterly, as, with a 
look of blank sadness, he addressecTthe brothers by hi». 
side. ** *Tis well my poor old father is not here, to see us 

guarded to a prison by these red-eoats, like as many Low^ 
tnd thieves — or proud Glcnmore, or some one else that 
you know,^' he whispered hoarisely into Malcolm*s car^^ 
**How will our two mothers stand this? or my Phoeroe, at 
Corrie-vrin. God keep one from thinking it !** 

" Farquhar, are yoa yotfrself^ to talk so incpnsideratejy 
at a moment like this?* said Malcolm. ^ Let nsshow our-* 
selves men, at least in the eyes of this gazii^ crowd. God 
forbid that any of our own kin saw us now ! 

Still they marched on, and still the crowd seemed to 
thicken; but they bad not proceeded another half-mile, 
when a sudden scream, i^uing from the midst of the mul- 
titude, interrupted, with frightful effect, the thoughts that 
had been raised by this brief communication, and shot like 
t bullet through the hearts of the youths. On turning 
their heads to see wlience it came, they perceived, with 
consternation, two females hurried by some one from the 
midst of the crowd. One eager glance served to complete 
Uie eflect; for, as the people gave way, they could difi- 
tinctly see the green plaids of their own country, and the 
pale and horror-struck countenances of their sisters and 
sweethearts from Breadalbane. A tall person, in a Low- 
Iander*s skirted coat, and English cocked-hat, was actively 
assisting the women from the spot, and, as he turned his 
&ce, they saw that the gentleman was no other than 
M*Evan of Glen more. * 

This sight was almost too mdch for the strength of the 
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nnfortunate prisoners. Their hearts seemed for the mo- 
ment to cease to beat. They could scarcely walk — they 
could not see ; and before they were able to rally their minds 
from the effect of so unexpected an encounter, they had 
passed the ancient barrier of Barbican, and were marching 
Up the narrow and crowded streets of the inner city. 

" The Highland deserters ! — it is the Highland deserters 
of the Black Watch !" was the cry from the windows above 
and the crowd below. "It is the petticoat Highlandmeo, 
who have been taken on their way to Scotland to raise a 
rebellion, and now their are going to be tried for their 
lives." 

"They did not march us into their smoky city when we 
could have done it with honour even in their eyes," said 
Malcolm, bitterly, to relieve his feelings as he listened to 
the humiliating remarks of the crowd. " I wish they would 
let poor Hamish the piper play us a strain of our own music ; if 
it were but the lament of M'Pherson at the gallows foot, or 
the wildest and saddest piobrachd that ever screamed in the 
glens of Dull. It would be more cheering in this hour than 
the dismal murmur of this gazing multitude.*' 

" What battlemented place is Siat, friend — with the brick 
iValls and the cannon 1" said Farqiihar to one of the soldiers 
who rode beside him, as they turned out from the labyrinth 
of the Jews' residences in the Minories, and first got sight 
of an open area, beyond which arose the lofty towers of a 
confused and antiquated pile of buildings. 

" It is the Tower of London," said the man, " where it is 
rather unlucky to be sent for summer quarters; and yonder 
you see is the Traitor's-gate. You've heard of it, no doubt 
And this open space which we are now descendirtg is Tower 
Hill, where many of your Scottish lords said their last 
prayers— you-know for what." 

The clumsy drawbridge then in use being let down over 
the broad ditch of muddy water, that surrounds the walls of 
the Tower, the Highlanders heard with no pleasant feelings 
the clanking hoofs of the horses' feet beside them, as they 
next marched over it and passed under that gloomy gate, 
fVom which so many Scottish heads had been made to grin 
by English power. The still darker portals of the inner 
gateway, so well known by the name of the Bloody Tower, 
soon after admitted this humbled band of Highland gentle- 
men; and, as they were ultimately distributed in bands 
among the vaulted stone chambers, and comfortless dungeons 
of this celebrated fortress, the dark cells in which they Were 
doomed to rest after their long inarch were far less gloomy 
than their own melancholy reflections. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



^o theprisonen he was peevish; and instead of keefnng.tip . 
the humane dimity of the law of England, whose, character it 
■18. to p<nnt out fairour to the criminal,. he crossed' them, and al» 
most scolded at any offer they made towards defence. I had 
armed myself with the thoug^ht of their crime land of the danger 
past; but the first appearance of the pritoners shocked me! — 
their behaviour mehed me ! ' 

HoBACK Wixpolb's Lettxbs. 

Tqs king's visit to the oontineot at thisf time had a dou« . 
hie objeet— -that of arranging the affairs of his Majesty's 
faronrite Hanoverian dominions, aitd of animating, by his 
own presence in the Netherlands^ the troops assembled there 
ibr the prosecution of the war. Since the death of Queen 
C3ait>Iine, no regency had been constituted to act upon these 
occasions, during the absence of that utipopukr monarch; 
tod nineteen persons of the privy council had been usually 
ikppointed, under the title of Iprdi^jasticcs, to conduct the 
iexecutive afiairs of the government 

'The defection of so 'large a body of men in so important a 
regiment as the Highland Watch, occurring at a juncture 
of particular apprehension, caused their lordships, in the fliBt 
instance, po small alarm. But fortunately the mutineers 
had been overtaken and captured^ before they reached their 
own eoantry, where their ropreeentatioos of the real or 
fancied treachery of the government might have been pro* 
ductive of consequences the most serious; they weve se^ 
Cared in a fortress in the heart of the English metropolis, 
frhere the people were too budy or too sanguine about the 
events of the War to care for them and their wrongs: tmd 
tikese eirctmMtaneee gave the juatices' the highest satiafii^ 

tiOB. 

Sammonses, addreJBsed tea select number of the fow offi- 
tere thca left in th^ eonlh^m part of the'kkigitora, were 
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iMoed to try the jdelinqiientfl in the Tower. How the me' 
kndiolj hours sped with the unfortunate yet highnspirited 
moontaineerSi'tiB they waited for their doom in the iiloomr 
cells of the Tower, and thought of the free air and eofi heath 
of their beloved country, at this pleasant season of sommer, 
may well be matter of eaddeninff imagiuatien. The Tower 
of London contains, as is wellJinown, no regular prison; 
and tiiere was no other convenience to confine above two 
hundred men, in that way of punishment which Jacobite 
Scotchmen and mutineers deserved, but those dungeons be^ 
neath the narrow towers that surround the walls, where- 
in the lowest traitors had, in barbarous times, heaved the 
hitter swh of the prisouer, preparatory, in general, to a ihtal 
doom. Here, in> one of the sirougest of these keeps, without 
comfort, and almost without light, Malcolm and his brother 
wore away the sad hours nntS the day came round which 
was to decide their own and theiv commdee^ ftite. 

On the raK>rning iii question, an anusMd rattling of arms, 
heard on the stair of the tower in which they were confined, 
intimated the expected approach of messengers; and, the 
bolts being withdrawn from the heavy oaken doors, a man 
in a black cap, and carrying an enormous bunch of Iceys^ 
entered, and requested them to prepare for attending him as 
their custodier to the presence of the eourt-martiaL With 
a ffloomy satiafaction they complied with the summons, and, 
a double file of red-eoat soldiefs iteceiviog thenv without, 
they were conducted across the open parade towards the rear 
entrance of the large quadranguhir bulldingB well known 
by the name of the White Tower. Arriving ^t the bottom 
of Uiat stair where the tones were ibpnd, coneerning which 
there has been so much controversy, in tha question of the 
murder of the princes in Richard's days— they were com- 
manded to ascend the narrow soew which, leads to the v^ 
per part of the building. Being arrived at the top, they 
were taken for a moment into an apartment, whose great 
ea^tent and loftiness^ contrasted with the cell fmra which 
they had just been removedr particularly us it pow was oc* 
Gupied, seemed a striking object in the eyes of both bro- 
thers. 

That tlie scene before them should have thi»efiect upon the 
M^Phersons was not surprising, unacquainted as they were 
with the circumstances that caused it Whether to try to- 
gether^ as all implicated in the same crime, or separately, 
as individuals, above two hundred men, was a question 
which had caused not a little discussion, not only amonff the 
officers summoned on the court«maitial»hut among: the lords 
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juflticeB tkenwelvet, to wbem the pmiriiment of the mruti- 
oeers hod now become a matter ef considerable imftortance. 
After many debatoe^ it had at length been determined fo try 
the delinquents ill parties, with the exception of any sup- 
posed to be riagieaders, who were to be examined indi^ 
vidoa>l)y ; and for this purpose, the great apartment in quefr* 
lion had been thrown open to receive the whole, while 
wai(tiTig the pleasare ef the court, then sitting in a neigh- 
bouring hall. 

This lofty and imposing room, not fi)r many late years 
opened to the public, — being now used as a repository for the 
records of the kingdom,-^run8the whole length of the White 
Tower, its vast breadth being intersected by two rows of 
^({uare oa^en pillars, which support a roof of the same ma- 
terial, covered with lead ; a large centre opening in which, 
with tbe narrow arched windows perforating the thick walls, 
edmit an inadequate light into this extensive apartment 
Why this should have been named **the conncil-chamber,** 
tis it still is, is not very elear, as its great size would seem 
to render <it mcon^enient, at any period, for such a purpose ; 
yet here, says history, the council sat in old times, whea 
this fortress was the residence of royalty. Here now, on the 
fnoriring of the court-martial, the M*Phersons observed the 
whole of their companions in trouble walking in groups up 
.^nd down, to ease their 4iaitM after their long confinement; 
and, upon Malcolm's entrance, they all crowded around him, 
Aimoet oppressing him with their warm but melancholy sa- 
lutations. 

^ You must eome this way, fri«id,** said their black-capped 
conduetor> interrupting the mutnal greetings of the affection- 
ate Highlanders'; and, leading the way through a narrow cor- 
ridor, seemingly cut through the immensely thick walls, he 
brought them into a portion x>f tbe bmlding, which, at least 
as it then appeared, was stiff 1 Tnore impressive. This was 
that most perfect specimen of Norman architecture existing 
tn England, known to antiquaries b^ the traditional name of 
Cesar's Chapel; and built by William Rufos, or more pro- 
bably the Conqueror himseM; ^r tbe private devotions of the 
foyal personages then inhabiting the fortress. It is a lofti, 
oblong apartment, running the whole breadth of Caesars 
^ower, exactly above a strong dungeon of the same hoii- 
■soiilal dimensions; whose vaulted areh, beneath the floor of 
l4e ehapel, is said to. be forHied upon a principle unknown 
in modem architecture. 

This ehapel, originally dedicated to Saint John the Evan- 
-gf list, aad having' a eun^alar termination towards the upper 



or eftstem end,, now presented 4o Uie^brotfaen^ m tfaey 
tercd it «t the west, an appearance not less eingular tbwi 
impoeiog. What may be called tbe nave, within wiuch the 
double line of officers, attendant on tbe oourt-maFtkil, were 
now ranged, is separated from the side aisles by twelve 
nassive, circular, Norman coluoms, which support an open 
arcade of plain arches, springing from their capitals towards 
^e vaulted roof. Within this arcade a narrow gallery ruoa 
round the whole of the chapel, from which, namely, through 
tbe arches above tbe pillars, appeared the beads of a nome*. 
rous throng of ladies and others, who, by the favour of the 
doorkeepers, had come to witness the trial. On the tbick, 
short shafts of the pillars, as well as on the walls aronnd, 
and between the arches above, there still at this time ap- 
peared the dilfipidated escutcheons and quaint effigies of the 
high-born of the olden time, which ages had collected, 
as faint memorials of past greatness ; besides numerous rude 
paintings of crosses and Sadonnae, and other religious de* 
vices. These venerable ornaments still remained, probahky 
from the days of Henry the Third ; when that muni&ee&t 
patron of the arts caused this chapel to be refitted with holy 
furniture and " lair images^* of somewhat ghostly uBCouth** 
ness; and now these ** effigies" of past greatness or rotten 
JBorality, seemed to look down from their grim walls upon 
the present military profaners of their secluded fftnetuvy, 
with a peculiarly solemn, if not striking, effect* 

With their backs tp tbe pilkrs, were rang^ alpng a nav* 
row table, covered with purple cloth, the officers of the court, 
ivhose grave solemnity of face, snow-white, square-cut wi^ 
and scarlet clothing, contrasted strangely with (he massive 
simplicity and ghostly ornaments of the building. At tbe 
top, between the two pillars, where formerly stoc^ tbe altar, 
sat the president. General Lumley, a man of large person 
and commanding presence; but whose smooth, rubicund 
face, appearing as if chiselled out of the ample brigadier wi|r 
with which it was invested, togetlier with the bqld, haughty 
look of oontented indifferepce which he habitually wore, 
gave small promise of mercy to tlie unfortunate men, who 
now stood as criminals in his presence. A thick book of mi^ 
litary statutes lay open before him ; two starehed, orderly 
men, acting as messengers, stood at his baok; and* as-he 
employed himself in writing, he occasionally pushed aside 
with his band tbe numerous orders with which h» hreaet 
was decorated. 

On the fight of the president sat tbe jedge^dvocate, net* 
ing as , public proseoutov^wiUi hisf^omerous books and pe« 



peM. 'At tb^botton of tfi(» table, Witfain the bar, stood a 
grave man, la black, being' the Highland clergyman usaklhr 
officiating in London, wbo now acted as interpretier for such 
"of the JMrieoners as were vnable to answer the interrogations 
of the cottrtH>therwi8e than in Gaelic. 

The president sat back on his chair, and gave unwonted 
aMention, while every head alon^ the line of ofBeerson each 
side of the table Waa tamed to observe the brothers as^hey 
eamelbrward down the area of the chapel. A whisper of 
surprise passed among the gentlemen of the court as the 
M'Phereons stood before them, while murmurs of admira- 
tion, mixed with compassion, came audibly from the specta- 
"^tors who crowded the gaUeries above. But the hopes and 
the hearts of the brothers equally sank within them, as, cast- 
inff their eyes along the lines of the court, to assure them- 
selves, they observed that the 9eidar dearag of the south, 
only, were to be their judges, and that not a single Scotsman 
or ^cer of their own regiment was there, either to try them 
<Nr to explain their aentiments."^ But little time had they 
for these thoughts, when their attention was drawn to the 
pcoeeedings now going forward. '• 

*' Stand aside," said the president, waving his hand ; ^ let 
theee men tarry. We will proceed with the prisoner at 
present under 'eaaminatton." 

The prisoner now before the ^court was none other than 
Hamlsh M*Tavish, the piper, whose broken Jjowland En?- 
lirii) and readiness of wit, besides, bis bardio profession in his 
own oonntry, made him a usefal medium for ascertaining the 
sentiments oif the regiment 

** Prisoner," said Uie iudffe-advocate, continuing his exa- 
mination, **^ were you afraid to fight for your king, that you 
deserted your colours and fled to the north ?*' 

*^ She never was afraid in her Kfe ! sir Sassenach ; neither 
for beast nor body/' cried Hamish, indignant at the ques- 
tion; ** unless she might be a wee thought twitterish one 
day. when she had to play afore the laird o' Glenbeigh's 
book-learned piper. Yet that was but a windy affair, after 
all, althongh it was far dourer to settle than ony matter a' 



* The general body of the Bhck Watch having been marched 
lr«m Lon^n immediately after thedesettion, were sbortty after 
afaipped at Tilbury for the oontineut; and were, by this time, in 
FlMiders, on their march to join the allied army, which icon 
after encoanteced th'e fVench and Bavarians at IH^ngcni 
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stacking o* etowm ^dnmia^ •*. ckyi y »w » >mWyk jkufik 
«e*er ffinch fimc^ Mgiit aqr BiOFaiDgv if tbO'CMiQete ffvde.** 

^ Then, pcisoner, whjT ^iid'jHm, desert?** 

*"* She didiiy& 4€aert «««, 4«e«tt « bk,**^ cried Htniih ; ** Ae 
wouldna desert, as lapg as she gotlAM}oag*0.ao4ABUsimnioe 
a day, and the idlowances. :S|^ finly waaled lo gae back 
to watch beiaia bills, frae Ihe HigblaadUnsms and- Law- 
land oateiaosi aa she bargained for. Butebe vadaa ataj in 
Lunon to he jeered at by the Sassenaoh tetain, md JMor 
vera kilt lifted behiat her fer an iasiiltiiABt** 

*^ And had yovk «o other reason than tha^ lor flying as yen 
.didr 

« Forty times waur than I have said y0t, air offioen We 
took to the norths because we would 'Hol be tricked out. o' 
our righls, and transported to the BlaokaouKMr «eiHitry, like 
Lunon thieves. Does liia honour think that Hamish M^Ta- 
viah, and the other shentlemaQso* the Wateh«' would. work 
like a slave wi' the sooty blacks o^ Virginia, as they told .qa 
we were to do 1 Na^ ikitb ! she wasaa born o' igei^ idi^ 
in the Highlands to come to that" 

«*' And who were your leader^oir wlieBadid;you;fi)Uow«oa 
this famoaaexpediiionl" 

** Troth, sir,^* answered HasBish, with a phrewd look voder 
bis eyebrow, which showed the Ai^Phersoos ^e uodecstood 
the import of the question ; ''as to whom we foiloWed, I 
kenna wba it might be, an it werena the bit <bagpipe, under 
niy oxter, wbilk whyleseied a hit squeak just to keep us m 
tune, but oflener was a» dumb and as empty as a bocaeomCa 
purse ; and so we tramped through the woods wi* i»«e music, 
but the wild blaekie-birds' whistle, unless when I lilted up^ 
a bit sang, iust to cheer us wi' the thoughts of our ain High- 
land hills." 

'* Then you admit yourself to have been the leader of this 
.deserting expedition?** 

'* Me leader o* sic a squad M>n ! Bl ess you r hanouf^» aottl, 
to think that the Black -Watch shentletnen would be led. by 
the like o* me ! I was only leader o* the music, likea.Low« 
land precentor, as I may say ; for the piper, ye ken« w^lks 
naturally in the front, for the honour o* his vocation, and a 
mickle better right he has, than the man that majors wi* the 
i[reat staff afore the red-coat whistles." 

«< Prisoner, you are di vergi ng from ihe queatioD. iMBkM 
these two men who stand beside you. Tbeiir names aire 
iM^Pherson^Klo you know theoi 1** 

^* I ken them weel, and their father afiMre Ibem. Ye might 
baye ca*d them shentlemen, and nae disparagement» although 
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'ib^ika9B,^lMllmmg H/mfrnk iMr fa«ii4% Hkeyoor Jio- 
Boam Their ^ther was a gudehiifdin BrMdalbane, luid 
tMr taothe? 16 fib to the M'PhcnDiw of CUeoBhieU and no' 
|ar reaieved «?eB fnie the Rul^f eoe o*^ KillfeBdio.'* 

^ Qfl your oath, air,*' wakd the |ireaideiit« im'paUent at tlie 
.man's ^rruU^, ^did these men^Mi as leaders on tho late 
expedition r 

^ If your honour's giary means*'* said Hssiish, " to speer 
whether they walJced b^fe»roor befaint,.or at the whi^Jc. aide 
o* their eomrsdes, then I eaa say that they weresoaietimeaat 
the tae place, and sometimea at the tither, But, when thoy 
happened to be fbreooost,. we eonld see them best, beoaisie 
they are tail and Iceatspeckle, like Saul among the peoples ; 
'«ad if they happened to speak, we beard them wi' respect, 
.baith fyr their ain gude sense and their Other's name.** 

Another ^Itieation was about to be pqt, when a whisper of 

'thttiodgetadvooate, intimating a doabt whether they coukl 

legally reoetve, to any extent, the evidence of on^ aocqsed 

jMurty against another, the fifesident made a aign to one of 

the orderlies behind him, to remove thip prisoner. 

Fiflim and proud oFonen, yet morticed that they were not 
.called upon to speak for theowelves or their comrades^ tho 
hf^tfaeiaB still stood at the &K9t of the taUie, the gaze of the 
#Cowded court ; while man waa o^camined after man in their 
presence, the great point of inquiry being, as to the leader-! 
.ship t>f what was oalled the mntiiiyy hot -no evidence could 
.he obtained that could impiio^ one man more thui another. 
At l^lgth a. prisoner was brought in with more than ordit 
naryreeremony, whose entry caused a hustle among some 
.offioeiB and others who stood between the npper colunma 
of the chapel. The brothevs tucne4 round, aqd with a 
firm .look of manly kindness, recogmaed Farqubar Shaw 
li'Naughton. 

The dull haughty indiflbrenoe of look,; in the bsoad bli# 
Ihee <^the president, seemed to kindle into a^ smile of stem 
triumph, as his lar^e full eye fell upon the aomewhat pallid 
eoQilteBance of the unfortunate aociised ; struck as Farquhar 
peemed to be, in coming forward, with the solemnity of the 
. aoeae before him< Scarcely more than a single question 
had been put to l^im, when a sign from the president to his 
oiderly, brought an officer to the place appointed for the 
vitneases. This officer was Captain Ball, the same who 
had heeu the^ means of causing the whole body, by a miacT 
ture (^ menaces, arguments, and promisesi to surrender in 
the wood. . A few <questions were readily answered bg^ him* 
|o Ihe effeot that Fai^nbv &^% wte> b^d^ hi ^t^ beoithia 
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-<^wii «<indtictor oot ti the weod, w«s one of, if not the chief 
ringieeder, of the mutiny. , -* 

The judge-ftdvocate laid down his pen with a nod of hie 
head, the whole court took a note of the evidence, while the 
president regarded the witnees with almost a smile of satis- 

- notion. The limbs of Malcolm M'Pherson actually trem- 
bled under him, as he stood observing oil this, and then 

' looked in the pale fkce of his comrade. 

'*^ It is not soT* he said, in a voice that startled the coopt 
*'If ^our law seeks to punish him who was ibremoBt in 
seeking refhge fronv trick and deceit, by flying to the 
mountains of hie own land, /am the man! and not the youdi 
whom this treacherous man has witnessed against'* 

A pause df astonishment left the court ibr a few moments 
in dead silenee. ** BeKeve not what you have heard, ho- 
nourable sirs,** said Farquhaif^ with much solemnity; **the 
iMing of fViendship ought not to go too far. He wrong^ 
himself to save me ! I am guilty ! I will die the death-*~if 
one victim will satisfy you, and restore my brtive comrades 
to their beloved land again." 

' -The assembly, both court and auditors, were astonished^ 
ahd the ladies in the galleries w^re heard to sob in tears, 
fis, in appeals and rejoinders, the whole three young men 
took guilt to themsetves before the court, each to save his 
brother or friend. 

«• We shall get at the truth in time," said the president, 
coolly, as despatching another orderly, a man in a plain civi- 

- lian dress was conducted to the place of the witnesses. 
The roan*8 fkce was flushed, and he walked forward with 
reluctance, if not agitation. What was the astontehment of 
Malcolm to recognise in this person a late doubtful friend 
and former rival, Allen M'Fie. 

In answering the questions of the judge-advocate, the 
tongue of this witness seemed parched, and he turned away 
fh>m the keen eyes of the throe youths, as if he could have 
sunk into the earth. 

" Speak up, sh" !" thundered the president **Reeo)leet 
we have your voluntary information, given on oath, to com- 
pare with your present statement If you flinch or prevari- 
cate, remember that perjury and the pillory have an ominous 
alliteration.'* 

M*Fie now, piece by piece, swore to the speech of Mal^ 
colm and his brother in M*Allum*s house, and to a vow that 
followed; but he could recollect the names of none other 
but them and Farquhar, unless it miffht be Hamish M<1%. 
riflb, the piper. To thi6 Guptain Ball added some par{ie«^ 
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OQaaed pFer the rest, as shown in bis own j^resosee in the 
wood* The eirideaee agaioflt the prisonem was now eem- 
plete. - 

*^ Pris(M)era,^* spoke the president, 8oiemDly« " and yen, 
Malcolm uid Samael M^PbesBOD, in partm&ar, have yoa 
au£bt to urge in your defence?*' 

The Itrothers looked with proud dlstmstaloii^ the line of 
4xfficera who sat at the tabh* hut neither thejr oor VNaogh* 
ton seemed disposed to say a word. 

« We will bear what you have to say in ddenee of this 
disloyal and atFOoious mutiny and desertioD<^he oourt is 
BQerciful," added the presideot, oandeseendtngly, his bM 
regardleas look, seeming, as he spoke, to soften down for an 
instant almost into compassion, as, with oorofbrtable self- 
complacency 4he sentiment appeared to be responded in the 
.countenances of the officers around him. 

At this moment Malcolm's position was ejiactly fiieins 
General Lamley, being at the foot of Ibe table, and a dead 
siience following this merciful chaUenge, the eyes tof all 
iwesent were ^ed upon him in breathless anxiety, to hear 
iiioi qp^eak in his defence. A pause of a lew moments gave 
bim new determination, apd, raising his voice, he apcike 
nearly as £)lIow8 : — 

^ Brought before this oourl in the hnmilniti^g jwedicft- 
ment of a crimtnaI-'-«a stranger In your countfy, >and .with- 
out an oflicer of our own to witiie«i to ^mr fights, or a siog^ 
Scotchmen to ^ke eur part-*had life for myself betea all I 
hod to care '^r, Jiad I no oompajsions involved with we in 
this trouble, no kin or people in my own land, who attach 
a value to mine and my l»other*s existence, j should aot 
o&r one pleading weed against the doom that I see is in- 
tended for us. But for these, ray brave countrymen a«d 
roomfades of the hills, what do tkev know of your militaiy 
eidets, and your law ? They only know, jthat having taken 
vour pay, and worn at ms und^ your command, tbev WQ«»ld 
have iollowed their chief or their king to :theend of the 
world, were they treated with respect, and vspoken ^ «^^ 
tfuth; and tlMt oor own piohcachds should cheer us m, 
even where seas of blood ran, and our Gaelic cry should 
animate us even to the cannon's mouth, in your cause---if 
you would challenge our honour, which is part ef our life, 
■ot call forth the enilnwiasra whicl^ has mingled in our n(- 
tnie with the mist and the.breeaeim ourews^nountains. .Boi 
anr.eomrades of this rec^meni; sue no «om«»on memenaries, 
wio ma J be d«#ed or obealed, or dfagged east and wesli 
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where tbey nef«r bargained to go, witfMUt even tlieir own 
consent >mng tsked, or the wordof ftiith on which they re- 
lied being: ekber kept with them, or explained if ihey had 
deceived themselves. Sir president — though accepting this 
•lluinble rank in the kingV service, we are ine» who have 
feelings of honour and of pride^ as warm and as high as any 
of you who sit at that table— and we have kith and kin in 
our own glens, who are neither without power nor valour, 
iiDd whose thousand eyes are anxiously turned to your pro- 
ceedings towards us this day.- When we enlisted in the 
eervice of his majesty. King George^ we bargained, as £ir 
as men in our circumstances and station can make condi- 
tions with proud eoutl^land-superions, that we never were to 
be moved from our own beloved country. We were not 
-manfully asked if we would volunteer our services to ano- 
'^r land, toiigbt for the king in his German war, but w6 
were cheated from«Hir homes by a fleeohing story of an in- 
vitation to London, that the king might see-iM.' Your ho- 
nours sit there coolly over your books, but can yoi| tell the 
feelings of Highlanders, when, at the end of their long 
march to London, they learned that the king and his son 
had departed fiom England, and never h#d thought of us or 
lus own invitation. Mocked, aa we conceived, with decep- 
tion, and insulted with tricks, our loyalty suspected, and a 
-mystery hanging over bur future destination, was it won- 
-derilil that we believed the reports that came to us from 
every side-— that we were only brought from our homes 
and our people to- be sent to a country, the very name of 
whieh is ignominy 1 With the Glencoe in our recollections, 
«nd Whig contempt in our oxperience, ho,w could Highland 
gentlemen tbinlc with patience of the bare idea of being 
eent, as we w«re told we should be, to herd with rogues 
ifend thieves in the Virginia Plantations? Compared with 
, fiuch a destiny, des4<h was thought an honour and a boon; 
And would be so even at this moment, though hearts should 
tMreak for us when the tiding of our fkte may reach our own 
f^lcms. But, surely, the circumstances out of which has 
arisen thie unwilling transgression, ought to weigh some- 
thing with your honourable court Sur^y the consideratien 
of who began this wrong, and what is due to our eim|^e, 
yet proud fe^ings, ignorant as we are of your artificial no- 
tions, may mitigate something of the severity of your eoath- 
land law. Surely, if ye are men and Englishmen, the sen- 
tence of this company for what we have done, Will not be 
•oeh that the widow shall have to lament the fatherleai, 
■ent to death or exile, <st to cause the conHWgh of eonow. 
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aoother day, to be heard amonjjr glene where now reigns 
peace and silence. Surely you wHl not cause ihit day's 
doings to be shouted from rocks where the mists gather 
that predict the future storm, or where the noble eagle 
Alps his wings, and screams from the ctiffi^ when he finds 
his lofty nest scattered in desolation, and the bold brood« 
whom he tended in their youth, have perished by the bal- 
lets of the stranger 1" 

A low BQ^gh of applause^ mingled with admirstioo aad 
with tears, running through the crowded galleries of the 
court, followed this speech ; snd those gleams of hopei which 
arise out of a man's strong feeling of the force of his own 
pleadings, both buoyed, for an instant^ the hearts of the bro- 
thers, and shot like lightning from the eyes of the swacthy 
mountaineers, who now pressed, to suffocation, into the cbti* 
pel. But this feeling began to subside into sinking and in* 
dignant despair, as S\e youths contemplated the unaltered 
look of leaden indifference with which all they had urged 
was received by the president ; and the stern reference to 
the books before them, and grave whisperings which passed 
among the members of the court, who sat nearest the geae- 
ral. The Highlanders round seemed paralyzed with dissaay 
at the abortive effect of the oppeal of their eonwade, while 
the whole proceeding, as Malcolm now thought of it, disap- 
pointed his simple generosity, and astonished his internal 
reference to reason and justice/ 

Something appeared now about to be actod« that had in it 
a terrible and unnatural solemnity. There are moments at 
which the greatest courage gives way to, or seems swal* 
lowed up in, intense acuteness of feeling; for, as the presi-' 
dent lifted his lar^e cocked-hat, and placed it slowly on his 
head, while his globular eyes seemed to swell in his head, 
as he looked towards the prisoners, a species of silence hushed 
the vaulted chapel, which, crowded as it was, felt absolutely 
terrific. Malcolm's head became confused, and he involon<* 
tarily attempted to say something more, but found his tongue 
paralyzed, and his breath almost leave him, while honrid 
images of death and coffins, and his mother, and Corrie-vrin, 
swam in his brain and stupified his fancy, until the chapel in 
. which he stood seemed to enlarge, and to grow almoet dark 
around him, while yet he saw every object with an onnataral 
distinctness ; the crowding faces in the arched gallery over- 
head seemed to draw closer and closer, until the^ appeared 
to grin quite near, like spectres, as iff distorted with sympa- 
tbetic ezcitenoreitt, or elongated in sorrow* The green table 
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figure scienied to^tvelt into a gisnt fiise, and his fiioe to eiow 
Wiftik a horrMebrigftitness, as in a cdd, deep tone, that echoed 
to tile atone roof of the chape!, he pronounced dome fimn of 
awfvl wofda. 

A tamult of ^ling was heard among the gclleriesi aad, 
as hiBbPolher clung to him on one aide, and Farqahar on tiie 
others distinct screams of sorrow arose on- his Car. Crowds 
more of the men were now brought into the cba^, as he 
aiMt some olAierB wtere hu rried out. A sound of lamentation, 
caused by the news, arose in tiie great council chamber 
without A guard of soldiers esoorted him in this state ef 
jfta/ralyzed stupefkctioni down the long screw stair of the tur- 
ret. He scarcely knew where- he was goings as he and ooe 
or two othefs were led across the court-yard. At lengtii he 
fcilly recognised the dismal walls and groined arches of km 
former dungeon in the Bowyers' Tower. A stranger man 
now began to hammer at something attacked to his feeL 
He perceived it was the smith rivetting chains o» his Irmbs^ 
SBd now clearing his brow, and looking in the faces of his 
brother and Farqnhar — » I wonder where Hector Monro 
can be at this extremity,*' he said, mentally, for be no^ 
came liilly to recollect tliatthey had all threef beesi seR"* 
teneed to death* 
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CHAPTER viii. 

Thrice did he raise the goblet high " 

And thrice his lips refused to taste; 
For thrice he caught the stranger's eye. 

BTBoir% 



We have now to turn back a short space, shifling' ou^ 
«cene to that part of the Lowlands of* Scotland that lies be- 
tween Edinburgh and the border, but a little to the westward 
of the main roail, by which Scotsmen are wont to find their 
way to the genial ifouth. 

HerCf at a late part of the summer's evening, namely, past 
the hour often, we find two sol itary equestrian tcavellera— 
whose stout ponies, of the sheltie breed, showed* pretty plain- 
ly the quarters they had come from — seeking their way 
through a remarkably dreary and solitary part of the coun- 
try. One of the men, wearing the mug-shaped bonnet and 
short taftan coat of a Highlander of the peasant order, 
seemed -to make no secret of being exceedingly tired and 
"dijasked" with his journey, ae might be gathered from the 
ill-humour and opposition that subsisted between himself 
and the stubborn beast that carried him. The other, though 
a youth, and wearing the garb df a gentleman, seemed as 
little, at the moment, on good terms with himself;" though 
fae gave his feelings no particular expression, unless thcj^ 
might be gathered froril the look that he wore, or the anx- 
ious glance that he occasionally threw over tho wild com-' 
mon around him. 

" Deevil burst you ! either keep up or lie down at ance,*^ 
^id th^ Highlander, angrily, banning'his wearied beast, as 
it etambled frequently on the stony road, to the great an>- 
noyance of one accustom eii||o the gentility of the saddle, 
and now sadly galled by th^^iether garments with which 
his^master had obliged him ;tb invest himself "I wish the 
deii had broken your back, when I cast a hale and whole- 
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somo leg o^er yon tbis morning,^ he grumbled ; "and now I 
dinna ken what hip to Bit upon, wi' your Btoitering and stao- 
mering, confound yon ! I wish your honour/'' he added, turn- 
ing to his master, ** would just let her rin uoon her nain 
fbet, for she^l rather carry the pony than let tne beast carry 
her a feot farther.'^ 

** Vm afraid you'll not find that much of an improvement 
on a road like this,** said Hector Monro, for it was be and 
his mountfiineer gilly that were out upon this adventure. 
** It was, I telL you, Donald, to hasten our arrival in I^oih 
don, before the eourt-martial on the MThersons, as well 
as to avoid the dangers of Whig suspicion, that made me 
take to the saddle^ or try yon upon so hazardous an experi- 
ment And, though anxiety to take the nearest and the 
safest road may have caused us to stray a few miles some- 
where unknown to me, the night is brief in this summer 
weather, and morning light will soon bring the sight of the 
king's toll-road." 

** If she maun ride striding here o'er this stoiterin^ brute,'^ 
replied the Helot, with Highland sulkiness— at the same 
time making his wrath known to* the unfortunate animalrby 
a blow which made its ribs ring-^-^* odd, it'll be a lang day 
that'H brio^ her to the brig o' Bewick." 
. ^' I heartily wisb we could meet with change-house or 
hostelrie,'* responded Hector ;[ I myself feel that we can^t 
get on much farther." 

^ Her honour's clory mayjoost as weelseek for a feather*' 
bed on the tap o' Ben Morlie, as for hallan or shieling in 
this lonely spot But what's to hinder os to take a lodging 
just here ayont the whins? The sod is safl, and the night 
is lown, and the laverocks o' the lift will waken us wi' s 
pleasant ditty i' the mominff.'* 

" And where would our beasts be, when we opened our 
eyes, Donald?" said Hector. "The thieves are not a^ 
scarce, nor horse-flesh so valueless in the Lowlands. Alight, 
however, from your beast, and lay your ear to the sod. If 
you do not hear a dog bark, vou may catch the sound of a 
horse's tramp ; for the fair of Eilboffie sbciuld yet be send- 
ing home the last of its drinkers, and some of them may still 
come this way." 

V That she'll do, an^ deevilish glad to get her fit on the 
ground. Hoigh, master, I hear her noo!" cried Donald, 
starting from embracing the sod. "Trot, trot, trot, — 
some beast and some )my — and she's no far aif. Deevil r 
what if the man should be a whigamore rdibeir to tak^ her 
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pickle nller T the dark, and taHrder her hononr and her 
nainsel on the moor?" 

** And whet would yoa and I be doinsf all this tioK, Do- 
naldr 

^ She wad feght, to be eurely. Bat "what could she do wi* 
neither biodag nor skein-dn to fit her hand ; and naught to 
defend her head but the knotty rung that she nas to lay on 
the eheltie? Forbye, her ain hurdles are sae sair wi* the 
riding, and her pair houghs sae v^uked, that she cad hardly 
stand her lane — de'il eure her t*^ 

Night travellers must. take the ehanoes of the night,** 
said Hector, ^ but haste and mount, for here comes some 
fine, «nd whoever he ie, fall behind, but yet keep cloee. ^ 
And I command you, Donald, not to put in a word, ror your 
tongue will betray the country you come from, and a High- 
lander on horseback riding through such a part of the Low- 
lands, might well create suspicion in times less ticklish than 
these." 

^ Oogh, for that matter, if 6he'*ll no be allowed to speak, 
4^e can joost be as dumb and as dour as the sheltie,** said 
the gilly, rebeFlTioadly; but the stranger, now drawing near, 
put an end to farther ^parley. 

^* A pleasant simmer night, sirs,** said the man in a strong 
Norland accent, " but rather a crunklef road ibr a beast's 
felt, and no vera towardsome for strangers as ye are "be* 
like f^ and staring in ff eetor^s Ace as he «poke, he emitted 
a :flavour which told that he bad been none ef the first risers 
from the socialities afth^ fair. 

** Your judgment is somewhat ready for so short an ae« 
quaintance, friend/* said Hector, not Hkkig this sudden 
freedom; ** but, as the opinion happens to be just, can you 
inform us how far we nuFy be fiross village or hostel, 
where entertainment fbr maa and beast can 1^ had for mo» 
neyr 

^ Your faces are now turned to the southerly airt t** said 
the stranger; ^ seek ye these comforts in that direction V* 

^ I confess I should prefer them there,*' said Hector, ** as 
the north wind is the coldest even in ssmaer.^* 

•* Then you have yet the better half of a sabbath-day*g 
journey to go, although ifs ni^t,*' said the man ; " besides, 
the miles heTea%>ut are honest raeasore for the length, 
snd you have ten or twelve of them to ride beibre you 
sleep.^* 

" Sleep ! deevii a tAeep she'll ever get this night l^-utA 
deevil a rise shc^ll ever stir in the morning, if she loses an 
imh mair hinder-end timber, 0r rides t^ stang a naila 
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farther," cried Donald, thumping his sfaeltie forward, as in 
his grumbling alarm he broke the taboo which had been pat 
upon bis tongue. ** Och, may be the carle, if he has a 
•hoose hereaway, will joost gie her honour a bit shake down 
on his ain floor head, And puir Donald a pickJe strae in be^ 
side the dog; and if ever she lays fier leg o'er^a stoitering 
sheltie again, may the muckle de'il flay the skin aff her 
burdies wi' a rusty card.*' 

" You seem to be from the hills, friends ?" said the stran* 
ger, with an inquisitive look at Hector, on hearing the speech, 
of the Highlandman. 

"From that quarter, last, certainly," was Hector*s re- 
luctant answer, as. he threw an angry glance back towards, 
his gilly. 

" Hoogh ! hut fan ta the nor-rit," said Donald, atniving to. 
undo his error by a seasonable lie; "joost frae Inverness, 
or aboon that. There's nae Jacobite Jamies' men in the 
country toe come frae." 

" Inverness!" repeated the fhan to himself, as if he had 
suddenly grown sober. And now they heard the sound oF 
a second rider, as if coming at a brisk trot behind them, 
while a peculiarly shaped house appeared in the hollow on 
their right iront^ which the stranger pointed out as his; 
while tl^ belted planUitionst and policies of a gentleroan^s. 
demesnes coukl also be seen through the summer darkness, 
on the rising grounda to their right. 

"As I and my servant are beniglited and strayed travel- 
lers, friend," said Hector, " if you will give us a resting•^. 
place for a few hours within your dwelling,^Ishall owe you 
thanks and offer you payments" 

" I suppose I must," said the stranger, thoughtfully, and 
yet as if with reluctance, "if yOu.canput up. with such fiir*. 
as I can oflfer you," 

A few moments, proceeding on in mutual silence, now- 
brought up the second stranger. 

V Rather late at the fair, 1 think, Saunders," he said, as 
be seethed about to pass 'them: "faith, a merry party of 
you, for a road like this. What companions have you pickedt 
' up taking the road to the moors, Saunders 1" 

"A stranger traveller and his servant from the Highlands, 
your honour," said the first man, touching his bonnet to the 
intruder, whose English cocked hat,lac€d coat, and silk bag, 
as Hector could see 'them, seemed to entitle him to.thiS: 
repect 

\ "From the Highlands!" repeated the jfentleman, in a 
voice which at oqcq B|tru9k Hector as^being by no.moam. 
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new to bion. ** Tttith, tbere*8 knotty doings devising' in the 
oorthf if all tales be true/' he added ; '* and it will he 
worse ere long, if the folk in London shoot the Jacobite mu-. 
tiaeers of the Black Watch. Heard you aught anent them, 
flir stranger 1** 

'* I have not been in the way of news from the London- 
ers," said Hector ; ^ but if T had, I should not take their 
word for any of the Black Watch being either Jacobites or 
mtltineers, if they were well treated." 

** Then, perhaps, yoa want ^our own word to be taken 
on the subfeei, yoong manj'* said th6 stranger, with dashing 
hauteur; and, turning his horse*8 head in front of the first 
fltlranger, who gave way, he« with the impudence of con- 
scious aristocracy, gave a broad stare into Hector's &ce. 
^ Bat I -beg your pardon," he continued, sarcastically, with- 
out pretending to know'oul* hero; **Ihave no doubt that 
you are in possession of verj superior information on the 
suligect." 

'*This sudden sight of the honourable Mr. Crorobie of 
Libberton, for such it was, in a place whf re he bad so little 
expected him, for a moment diaconeerted Hector^s thoughts ; 
bat recovering himself, he rc^plied, with corresponding pilde, 
that, upon tlfe subjects alluded to, he could of course speak but 
little from any personal knowledge that he had opportunity 
<rf'olHtatning. 

** You journey towards the south, I presume ?'* said Crom- 
bie, carelessly. 

" Fo*" some short way I travel in that directioti," answered 
Hector, *' since you seem to have a curiosity concerning my 
proceedings." 

-*♦ Curiosity is not the word to apply to me, sir, about per- 
sons of your condition," said Crombie, almost with fierce- 
ness; ** but the sauciness and spirit of your reply to my civil 
question, shows me that there is something in your purpose 
in this quarter, that you are' not particularly desirous to di- 
vulge." 

The import of this speech caused Hector to pause a mo- 
ment, before he should commit himself by an answer such 
as his feelings were ready to dictate; when he found him- 
self at the head of the lane that led to the house on their 
right. ^'Saunders," cried Crombie, authoritatively, to the 
elder stranger; he then took him aside, and an animated 
and hasty whisper passed between them, \yhen ho had 
said a few words, puttincr spurs to his horsey the honourable 
ci'devant antagonist of Hector was soon out of sight: while, 
with sandry ntis^vings which he was in no haste to discover 
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ito his new friend, our youth followed- the latter to>the boose* 
l^fore them. 

There was Bomething in the appearance of the buildings 
into which they were about to enter, seen as it was by the 
twilight darkness of the season, that to the awakened sua* 

gicions of Hector was by no means prepossessing. Too 
irge and pretending for a sober Scotch farm-house, it had 
the character of the lodge of some dependent on the ownec 
t>f the neighbouring demense, without the diminutive conr- 
eistency of such a dwelling; and, situated as it was, so far 
from a public road, in these times of internal license and- 
rqbbery, it seemed by no means likely to be the spot where 
a man of proper habits, or fair character, would from choice 
take up his abode. The broken-down gate and small weedy 
cpurtryard had a neglected and slovenly appearance, which- 
by no means corresponded either with the, decency that ap-. 
peared within the building,, by the dim light of a fire which 
showed the furniture of one of the apartments, or with the- 
unusual strength and heavy lock of the door, by which they 
were at length admitted intp the interior. 

A murmur of ill-humoured incivility passed- between their, 
host and a coarse-looHjug woman who. opened the door. 
'* Wha hae ye brought wi' you nool" she said, as they came< 
forward. ** It*s an unco time o' night .this, to bring folk in. 
^pon me frae your drunken fair, and the bairns a* asleep. I, 
kenna whQt ye mean,,Saunder8 MurchieT' 

** Haud your lang tongue, woman,*' was the civil responsck 
of the husband, aa he almost pushed Hector into the ample 
kitchen. ** Havena I done ill enough in the course o' a 
wicked life, that ye maun faut me for doing a gudish actioi^^ 
when the tide is on me, never speaking o' the payment? 
Here !. steer up the fire,, to, gie us. light, an^ birdie a bit ol 
the ham for the gentleman's supper." 

A glance at the youthful person of our hero seemed to as-, 
eist in reconciling the angry dame to the intrusion, and 
"kittling" the drowsy coal of the fire, she forthwith set 
about preparing some pcireshment. 

" It was a drouthy ride o'er the muir," said the man, reach? 
iug his hand towards, the upper shelf of an old aumrie, or 
cupboard, that faced the shining p&wter trenchers which, 
ornamented the kitchen — "and we'll, no be the waur o' a 
dram. There, friend," he added, fijlling out a full tass of 
Scotland's liquor—" drink luck and lang life tp Saundera, 
Murchie o' Clayslap. It will just do me gude, to hear the 
leil benison o' a stranger." 

** J^iuck and long;life,|' sai^. Heqtpr, raising the cup to hi« 
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which he saw himsielf regarded by his host 

/* Prink^ sir stranger ! drink, and say the benison !'* shouted 
the tnai%, ixi a cracked, drunken ton&; and, repeating the 
words, to please him, Hector tossed off the liquor. 

The man assayed to pledge him with a corresponding cup, 
when the fire,~at the moment, shooting up a clear bright 
blaze, which fell strongly on his face, his gazing host, set*. 
ting down his cup, untasted, staggeced two paces back, 
exclaiming half to himseJ/*, ** Young man^^whaur came y& 
frae?" 

*^ What is the matteC) fpend V* said Hector, astonished at 
the raan^s manner. 

'^Oo, naething-^naething ava, but just a. bit dwan came 
o'er me," said the host, " when I thought o* an auld friend 
tliat's dead, wham your face put me in mind o\ But sit ye 
down i' the chair behint you, and the gudewilb '11 hae the 
ham ready i' the lighting o' a spuak.'^ 

The countenance of the man, whom), he now sat oppoeite* 
tOf by no means tended to dispel the uneasiness that began* 
unconsciously to creep over oiu* youth. Evidently alrave 
j^fly years of age, with strongly marked and nationally cha-^, 
vacteri^ed features, the host had that indescribable, yet dis- 
agreeable look, which, by no means wanting in intelligence, 
19 too complicated in its expression to give any distinct In- 
dication^ aijd yet repels the keen observer by. the reading oP 
the Qiind in- its general effcet. Red, wrinkled, and weather- 
beaten, as it was also, there was something in that face 
whose outline seemed to have some unaccountable familmrity 
with Hector's thoughts; as if he had either dreamt of it, or 
it had once mixed with other forgotten images ofthat period, 
when infancy sees men but like trees walking, and jumbles 
vaguely together, the indistinct pictures which the senses. 
but imperlecUy imbody, in> a world as yet untried and un- 
^ known. Yet, referring to these reminiscences rather as t^ 
deception tlian a reality, as tlie two sat at tTieat, the legiti- 
mate suspicion never crossed Hector's thoughts; and when,, 
in the co\*rse of their taj'k, the man rather abruptly requested 
that hemighi be favoured with, his name, the recollection of 
the othei's whisper with the youqg laird of Libberton caused 
him to answer the question by saying, that he had come 
into the house of his host to eat and drink, and take his rest, 
and pay as he ought for his entertainment ; but that such in-^ 
terchange of casual good services did not necessarily imply^ 
^confidence, which, in tim^ like theeie, sl^oqld.be^aed with: 
diflpreiion.i - 
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The hfuhy gnf eyebrows of Saanden Marehie drew 
down 80 far as completely to shade his small quick eyes, oo 
hearing this speech ; wfiiie two or three sparrieg sentences, 
and some looks less intelligible, were from time to time ex- 
changed between himself and his wife. Seated on a three- 
l^ged stool, between the table and the door, and tugging 
eroctively at a ragged bone, which the wife had put into hie 
hand, without the troublesome ceremonials of knife at 
trencher, Donald, like a sagacious messan, sat watching, in 
particular, the countenance of his master; by which he cooM 
easily perceive that his own line of duty was warlike sospi- 
cion, which every observation he could make of his present 
quarters tended to strengthen. 

^ Your bed is ready, sir,** said the woman, now interfering 
with this interrupting hint. - 

" And where will you put my sefvtnt, mifltreatf V* inquired 
Hector. 

' " There's a gude dry lof^ and plenty o* warm etrae aboon 
the beasts," said the beldam — ^*'a perfect luxury for the likes 
o' him." 

BonaM cocked his ear and turned up the side of his head 
at this arrangement, but he only took a deeper rive at his 
bone, find said nothing. At length. Hector rose, and the 
woman lighted him to his apartment 

<< A sound sleep and a blithe waaking,** she said, as she 
opened the door of an inner spenoe. ** Oogh, ye ugly High« 
luid brute, what are ye doing there?*' &e screamed, as, 
turning round to shut in her guest, the large dark eyes and 
whit^ teeth of Donald shone strong in the light of the taper, 
as he grinned over her. very shoulder. 

^ Disna she sleep in her maister's room, to be surely," said 
Donald ; ** deevil ! will she no get leave to be the bawty-doff 
at the bed's footr v 

*| You sleep in my best spence, ye Highland stirk !'* ex« 
claimed the scold, ** to bring the scaw and the scab into my ^ 
house — to keep it in Iminstane and butter fbr a month ! The 
hay-lafl is o'er gude fbr you." 

** She'll no gang there for fear o' the fleas," said the gilly, 
gravely; "she'll just lie down at her maister's door-back." 
And pushing the door open, be walked boldly into our hero's 
room. 

One glance at Hector let the latter into the meaning of 
the whole matter, and, giving the faithful gilly his way, he 
was soon established in a situation, wherein he said, that 
'♦ if there was ony hocus-pocus to be acted in this uncanttx 
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hooee, there wonld be twa men to try't on, instead o' ane, 
and that would be a comfortment." 

•' What's the meaning o' a* your glees and glowers at me, 
about this young man," said the woman, when she and her 
husband were left to themselves, on her return to the kitchen. 
''Odsake, man, for a* the drink ye hae drunken at the &ir, 
ye look as ye would swarf, at some gruesome ghaist o' your 
ain brain." 

" Woman, I have cause," said Murchie, grasping, convul- 
sively, her lean arm. " As God is my judge, there's- the son 
of Lady Lament come frae the north, and lying this night 
under my own rooK" 

•* Weel, if ye've done an ill turn, can ye no stand till't 
like a man," replied ^he dame, with a braving air ; **' when 
ye put the laddie to the wheel-wright, did ye think he was 
not to grow to man's estate^ like ither folk 1 But, as lang 
as ye'keep your ain thumb on the story, wha'& ta be a hair 
the wiser o'tl" 

" Ye're wrang woman ! — ^ye-'re just-^^rang I" retorted the 
host; "if the laddie had kept to his wheels and his feloes^ 
under the evangelical down-hold of Duhcan M^ Vicar, and 
tb& struggling poverty o' a Highland town, there had been 
nae fears o' me, for wha cares for the abortive discori tents o' ^ 
a puir man^ but dinna ye see, he's grown a gentleman, and* 
fit to take his ain part; and now, as he's set to rotoibtliai 
world, wi' a gilly riding abint him, I teU you, them thaldeed 
to his friends, and brack through his mother's trust,' tnajr 
begin to think o' the hangman's tow." 

" Aweel, Saunders," said the woman, regardlessly ; " it's 
little gude the gear- has done you, and fiirless to me; and 
it's true, although the proverb had ne'er said it, that wliat 
was gotten a'er the deevil's back was just spent anoth his 
belly; so, de*il mean you, if ye sufier? for wronging that - 
braw young man. But what for do. you turn coward at the 
tail o' the hunt, and look sae wan and demented 1 Heoh, 
bot ye're a puir scoundrel, Saunders, although ye be my 8e« 
oond gudeman." 

"Confound you, Janet Strang; but Job's wife was a 
mincing maiden to you," said the man ; ** I ken I'll hae lit- 
tle pity, frae you; but before I would stand another sifung 
frae the piteous-looking auld general, and raeet.the glowers 
and crooked questions of that English squire, I would, tell 
every thing, word and deed, though it should bring me to 
the gallow&" 
*• And leave me and my bairae to beggMry, Sauaden Mur^ 
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d»ie ? It was well set in my hand for wanring my widow- 
head on the like o' you, and a' for the pickle o' dirty mam- 
mon, that did us little gude. Faith ! ye'a no send me on the 
parish, for want o' pluck to stand in the face o* your ain mis- 
deeds. If ye*ve bound yourself to the deevil, yc*ll just do 
anither turn o' his wark, 'till the bairns grow up, and ne*er 
flcunner at it.'* 

" What would ye hae me to do, ye tempter o' Satan,** re- 
sponded the man, glaring on her. *^ If I maun do*t I s?uiU 
do't, for your aggravating tongue;** and, springing on a 
stool, he reached ap his hand, and took down an old sword 
that had lain for years above the fire-place. 

** What is*t ye mean, Saunders Murchie 1** said the wo- 
man, rising and catching hold of the arm that was drawing 
the sword. 

^ Whisht, woman ? and wink hard wi* ^our een, that ye 
mayna see red blood ; and put your fingers in yonr ears, that 
ye mayna hear the dying man's groan — for Dl 4e a deed 
afore the morning that shall either save me or hang me, and 
ye'U be the wyte o't'* 

"Why, Saunders! what's in your thought," screamed 
the woDian, watching the wild soance of his eye, and 
bfiddiiig hkm back from proeeeding to Hector's cfaaniber; 
** do y^hink that I coold e'er lie down in a bed beside a 
murdeMr? Na, na, gndeman, p«t your neck in a rape in 
ony way\ut that Och, och !" she added, looking up m his 
ghastly face, ** but ye hae a crael heart, to think o' harming 
that lx)nuie young man, that sleeps as innocent as a brisy, 
iM^iqreen tlie bleached sheets o' my ain bed.*' 

^ffou^M your babble, woman; lae ill deed begets another, 
ttntf'Pll do^t: I tell you TM do*t1-^Unhand me, I say.** 

** Saunders Murchie, are ye mad ! — to rin straight into the 
hangman's rape. Whisht !-^l say — wouldn't it bo better to 
g^t the lad out 4f the way try a hit feasible Jacobite accusa^ 
tion. That deevii Libbertou's just jrour man for the plot; 
the lad's fresh frae the bills, an' the tale will tell weel tha« 
times. I tell you I winna have red blood spilt upon my 
white sheeti.'* 

" It's o^r late noo for roundabout plots, ye cunning Jen- 
bel ; iet me gang, I say! It would be iketter to commit bo- 
iKwrable imirder, and be hang*d in deoeocy^ than to lead 
this wicked life w^ you." 

^'Whisht! there's something stirnpigi dhma ye hear 
it 1 — ^I really think the house is running rourid, and some- 
thing aboon the lonhead H^emsto croak in mjr ear the fear- 
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fol word, murder ! Pat up that gleaming blade, SaunderEr, 
or the deevil will come and take you aff bodily. Whisbt ! 
— ^there it is again !" ' 

•* Wha's that 1 — who are youl" shouted the terrified man, 
as he looked in horror towards the dark passage. 

'* It's just me,'* said the Gaelic tongue of Dmiald, shooting 
in his black, towsy head towards the light ** Ta landlady 
fbirgot a drink o' water for his honour's bedstock; and she'll 
no' do weel without it^ Ibr ta ham was saut" 

With a meaning look, the pair loosed hold of each cHher^ 
and drawing a long breath, the woman went and helped Hbe 
gilly to a jug of water. 

** You are long of going to sleep, my friend*'* said the hiost, 
bending h^ gray eyebrows on the Highlander. 

** Ooh, ay ! rather waokerife in a strange boose," said Do- 
nald, ** to be surely." 

** And intolerably gleg in the ears, t<xv when the iioiise 
is quiet 1" interrogate Murchie. 

** Oogb, ay ! she can joost hear her ain snore, wheto she's 
dreaming,"^6aid Donald, returning the other's knowing look ; 
" an' fbrbye that, she has. whyles a trick o* walking in her 
sleep, joost to see that bowls row ri^ht," added the pawky 
Highlander ; " and so gude night again, aold fallow." 

All ultimately retired to bed ; but although tlMC night 
passed over without farther interruption, litUe sleep was 
had by either master or man in the inner chamber, Rest» 
however, was needed; and at an advanced hour in the itfom* 
ing with suspicions and surmises which he couki not expiaia 
to himself. Hector at length took leave of his host, and sel 
forth to proceed on his way towards Londod, 
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CHAPTER IX. 



A generous fierceness dwells with innocence^ 
And conscious virtue is allowed some pride. 



At the period we are writihg of, the paucity of public in- 
telligence, compared with its abundance in our own newspa*' 
per times, restricted the knowledge of occurrences like the 
court-martial held on the Black Watch very much to the 
friends of the parties involved in the trouble^ or, at least, to 
that limited circle in the metropolis, and elsewhere, who felt 
interest sufficient in an affair so uncommcHi to induce them 
to make inquiries regarding its result. 

To this latter circle, the Ruthvens of Kilfendie, originally 
a Scotch family, but then living within the ancient manor 
of Tottenham) near London, might be said to belong, al- 
though its young heiress, Helen Ruthven, was the only one 
who took a really sympatiietic interest in the matter. With 
all a woman's partiality for the profession of a soldier, and 
all her inherited admiration of the sentiments and bearing 
of the Gaelic mountaineers, she had, ever since the day of 
the review, followed by constant inquiries the fortunes of 
the Jiigh-spirited deserters with feelings of deep interest; 
and now, the news just brought to her of their condemnation 
to death c^me upon her simple maijicn apprehensions with 
an effect of horror, that was almost too harsh and astounding 
ah experiment upon her sympathies. ' 

" There is some one below wants to see you, madam," said 
Mary Morrison, Helen*s maid — interrupting the reverie that 
the news had thrown her into. " Na — but there are three 
of them," continued the girl, " Highfand ladies, from Breadal- 
bane, and their faces are swollen with grief, and they begged 
and prayed to get j^word of you; for Mrs. M*Pherson, the 
eldest of them, says (iiat she knew your lady mother^ and m 
.flure^ou will see her." 
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^IwiU see her— •admit them, Mary," said 'Helen, *Vaod 
yet what can I say to the unhappy ladies 1" 

The door now opened, and the appearance of the three 
women was most aflfectiog, as they all canxe forwai^ to 
meet Helen ; and as the mother of the unfortunate brothers, 
with a lo(^ that pierced the young lady to the heart, with* 
x>ut uttering a word, threw herself on her knees hefore He* 
len, and, breaking out into a bunt of lamentation, begged 
her, for her late mother's sake, as she lived in high station^ 
and knew the great who had her sons* lives in their hands, 
to try her own or her fiither's influence to save the shedding 
of innocent bhiod. 

In vain Helen urged that her father was an anti-jacobite^ 
4EK> stern in principle, and his mind so warped with the dis- 
torted views and the vindictiveness of faction, that he would 
not interfere on behalf of his nearest friends, whom he could 
even suspect of the opposite sentiments,— and that she her* 
self was a mere girl, who could be of no service in an aSaif 
80 important as an appeal to the lords justices on behalf of 
these misled men. The three women, drowned in tears, 
and kneeling at her feet, conjured her to send east and 
west, and try if naught could be done araon^ all those to 
whom her station gave her access, for the savmg of life and 
the assuaging of heart-breaking sorrow. 

** Alas, ladies !** said Helen, almost in tears herself, " I 
feel all that you urge, and your grief is distracting to me; 
but why come to me, a helpless girl, as if I had any power 
over the hard hearts of men, or as if the stern measures of 
rulers and politicians could be moved- by the words of a sim« 
pie maiden V 

" And what then is the distraught, widow to dol" said thd 
weeping woman, ''and the ^rair heart-broken maidens o* the 
hills, who haVe no friends among the gentry of this great 
city to speak for them to the high and the powerful, and not 
so much as an officer o' the Black Watch itsel to appeal to 
in this extremity ? O lady ! if your mother's memory be 
dear to you, or you can conceive, the thoughts of the sad 
widow, her friend, who is doomed to be made childless, and 
her house brought to desolation by the law of the stranger, 
you will cast about among the powerful whom you know, to 
whom courtly ears will give attention, and see if you cannot 
find a friend to take our part in this calamity; for, if life is 
taken and my brave sons are brought to the dust, more 
hearts than mine will be broken in Breadalbane." 

A thought struck Helen as the poor lady spoke, referring 
to a friend the idea of whom just croised her mind ; and in- 
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tioiatiflg to her some hope which she was inclined to isake 
the most of for present consolation, she promised every ea- 
deavoar with all whom she had any knowledge in favour of 
the unhappy men, thus trying to sooth the distracted minds 
of her visiters, by every argument that occurred to her. 
They began to dry their tears, and praying for every bless- 
ing upon her head, they left Helen for the present, expect- 
ing her to put the plan she had hinted at into instant exe- 
cution. 

** What is this I have had the temerity to promised* she 
said to herself, when the unhappy ladies bad gone; *Vsurely 
I was mad ! to give these poor women hopes; for what can 
I, a simple maiden, do^ without a single person to aid me, 
whose hands are not bound, or whose hearts are not haid- 
ened into adamant by the petrifying spirit of faction !" — 
and carrying forward her reflections into consideratioBs 
that distracted her, she paced up and down her apartment 
in the utmost agitation. 

She was so occupied with her own thoughts, that she 
scarcely noticed an unusual noise, as if of some eavalcade 
arrival, in the court-yard below, and presently her maid 
entered with a fiice prognosticating news of importance. 

*'0 madam!" said the girl, *' there's such a thing has 
happened as you would not believe^ I hardly believe it my- 
self, though I saw the very gentler wi* my ain een." 

«* What has haf^ned, girl) — Speak on." 

" There's a Jacobite prisoner just brought to the ha' hi 
charge o' an ill-looking man that I've seen afore, and, he's 
ta'en up to the closet to be exanuned by Sir Thomas, your 
father. Mickle has his honour to do with the weary Jaco- 
bites, and ye'll no guess wha he is. Miss Helen." 

^ Go on with your tale, Mary, if it's afler all worth til- 
ing. I have not leisure to play at guesses with you." 

** It's nae other but him, that it's sae lang since ye bae 
seen or heard of, the pretty young man ca'ed Maister 
Monro, that fought sae weel and won the day against 
young Libberton, at Balioch Castle lang sinsyne." 

" A prisoner !" exclaimed Helen, blushing slightly at the 
sound of his name. 

** Ay, and there's gruesome-looking men wi' him, yet he 
doesna look a bit daunted, and big he*8 grown and weel he 
looks, puir fallow ;— the jacket that I trimmed for him at 
Taymouth wouldna keek on him noo." 

" But why should they bring him before my father, if 
there's none but common men with him ?" 

^* Oo ; but dp you think any body would be brought afore 
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Sir Thomas abont government afainB, if diat nasty — I mean, 
if young Libberton hadna a hand in the pie ? Isna that the 
way that Mr. Crombie gets about your father ; and there he 
is, snuffing up his nese at that galkint young lad, as if he 
w«re to get him a Tyburn gravat, and all because he beat 
him out-and-out afore you and the other gentles on the green- 
sward at Balloch. — O, but this is a wicker worP i" 

Helen, astonished, thought for a moment ^Go,^ she 
said, " to Madame de Vaux ; give her my compliments, and 
say I wish to see her instantly." 

Mean while, in a private closet or study below, sat in 
some state. Sir Thomas Ruthven, Baronet; whose strong 
anti-jacobite principles, extensive correspondence with Scot- 
land, and factious zeai for his party, had made him distin- 
guished and confided in by the government of the time, as 
a willing instrument of rigour against all who were sus- 
pected of the contrary principles. Acting busily as one of 
the justices for the county, his happiness in being the means 
of obtaining the first examination of a delinquent, so im- 
portant as Hector was represented to be, was somewhat 
damped, on finding the charge against him supported by 
such inadequate evidence as young Crombie, who now con- 
fronted him, or his rascally minion, Saunders Murchie, who 
had dogged him the whole way from Scotland, and obtained 
a warrant for detaining him at various places on the road, 
were able to produce. 

" Then if you are innocent of this charge, young man,*' 
said Sir Thomas, sternljr, ** perhaps yon can name some in- 
dividual here, or at least in Scotland, who can corroborate 
your tale or speak to your character.*' 

^I can name an individual, sir," said Hector, boldly, 
though startled on account of present circumstances into 
thinking of one whom he otherwise would not have men- 
tioned. ^ I, and those whom I have lived long with, are 
known to the noble Earl of Breadalbane, whom none here 
present will suspect of aught like disaffection to the king's 
cause and government" 

A scornful smile, and an incredulous look towards Sir 
Thomas, were tjie only comment which young Libberton 
thought fit to make to this unexpected appeal. 

*' I don't know whom to trust in your Jacobite country, 
young man," replied the baronet; "but if the nobleman 
you mention be the same who took the king's money for 
distribution amongst your needy chieftains of the north — ^to 
buy with English gold the peace and loyalty of the Higl)- 
lands, and who refiised to give any account of bow or to 
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whom he gate any part of it, if he did not keep the whole 
to himself— methinks his testimony in your fiivour would be 
of little value. However, as this lenient government thinks 
fit to trust that man, and as he professes, at least, an attach- 
ment to t^e House of Hanover, I suppose I must be content 
with his certificate. But in the mean time, it will be neces- 
sary that you remain in sure custody, as his lordship is not 
at this end of the island, until advice be sent to the proper 
quarter, and his lordship's testimony is received concerning 
you." 

While Hector stood petrified at this last suggestion, a 
servant, who waited behind the others, slipped cautiously 
out of the room. His increasing anxiety almost choked his 
utterance, as he was merely able to say — ^ Sir, 1 entreat 
you will not, upon such slight grounds as have been alleged, 
deprive me of liberty, at a moment when my services may 
be of the utmost consequence to some individualstit present 
most peculiarly situated in this metropolis." 

" In wliat part of this metropolisi" interrupted X\\e jus- 
tice, astonished into suspicion at tl)e prisoner's changed 
tone. " Where are these friends of yours, that I may send 
to them — where are they, and who are they, I say 1" 

'* Suppose they should be in the Tower, among the High- 
land deserters of the Black Watch, Sir Thomas," said 
Crombie, with a triumphant sneer. *^I dare say it will not 
be found necessary to send so far as Balloch Castle on this 
affair." 

"Ho ho! is that the case, young fellow*" said the ba- 
roilet, observing the blush of indignation that rose on the 
cheek of the astonished youth ; " then we had better com- 
mit you to a safe place in the mean time, and you will have 
an opportunity of making a good set speech in your own fit* 
vour on another day." 

Hector's heart rose to his throat; nevertheless, he was 
successfully mastering bis ffeelings for a farther reply, when 
a slight tap at the door announced some one, and a man in 
livery entering, whispered in Sir Thomas's ear. All this 
time. Hector knew not the name of the person before whom 
he stood, and now anxiety and alarm at the consequences of 
his present circumstances made him sensitive to the merest 
incident that might, in the least degree, affect his dangerous 
situation. He looked towards the door with the anxious 
feelings of a drowning man who catches at a feather. A 
female entered — ^young and lovely — ^yet with an air as no- 
ble 88 Lucretia. He first doubted the evidence of his own • 
sifisee, aud then look«d again with double iQtensity<-«wbeD» 
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stniniiig his 6yes to see more clearly the vision that pre^ 
sented itself, be was convinced it was no other than she, 
who had dwelt in his thoughts until the repetition had be- 
come irksome to his spirit; and whom he had begun to 
think he should Rever see again. It was she of the ban- 
quetting room, the balcony, and the tent of victbry, in the 
Highlands of Perthshire. It was the now womanly form of 
Helen Ruthven ! 

" What now, Helen? another advocacy?*' cried Sir Tho- 
nuts, assuming a sternness^ as she came forward, although 
his countenance, as he looked in her blooming face, was ac- 
tually softening into an indulgent smile, until it lighted up 
with the pride and partiality of a fiither. ** What hast 
thou to say now? And Madame De Vaux too! By J'ove i 
here is an interruption to the business of my court !** 

" What I have now to say, fiither, I will say openly,'* said 
Helen, casting a look at Cfrombie, which seemed to wither 
him where he stood. '* It is easy to get up accusations in 
times like Xhese, and to support them plausibly too, when 
the greedy ears of faction are eagerly open to any charge 
which the mean 6r 4^he eowardly may be disposed to prefer, 
especially where the means hy which the charges may be 
rebutted may be neither convenient nor effectuat. I have 
been informed that this gentleman, now under accusation, 
has appealed for his character to the Earl of Breadalbane, 
who is unfortunately not now in the way to verify his state^ 
ment Now, I and Madame De Vaux are witnesses that^ 
while we were in Scotland^ this younff gentleman was an 
inmate in the Earl's castle, and treated in a manner which 
places him above all suspicion as to what he is accused of, 
particularly under the circumstances in which he now has 
been brought before you." 

'<Is that the case? What say you, madame?" said the 
baronet, addressing the female companion of the pleader. 

Madame De Vaux now came forward, and, with a look of 
pleased recognition towards Hector, verified the statement 
•^' That was a long time ago. Sir Thomas," said Crombie^ 
retrieving courage, "and many changes have taken place 
since among the fickle and discontented chiefs of the hills, 
to one of the most suspicious of whom, moreover, this young 
petson was, at that very time, attached. I am sorry," he 
added, with a slight bow, "to find myself on the opposite 
side from the ladies on this occasion ; but the circumstances 
I have detailed, together with the fact, that a Highland atr 
iend^nt, whom this person had with him originally, fled 
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wben be saw bis nmgter likely to be detected, joetify die 
Bospicions wbich a seDse of daty, ariemg out of loyalty and 
zea], haTe induced me to entertain and to cany to this pomt 
against the accused." 

The eyes of Helen flashed indignailtly upon Crombie as 
h<e uttered this speech, and her lip curled in scorn and con- 
tempt at the latter sentence of it "' This is an occasion too 
serious to some here present, sir," she said, *' to notice your 
speech in the way that I might ;-— but if Mr. CroBibie'& arm 
had been as strong, or his eye as good, as was this stran- 
ger's, at the broadsword fight at IB^lloch Castle, when he 
that now stands before my father as a prisoner was then the 
crowned victor, and his present accuser the vanqoished, 
perhaps the honourable gentleman's sense of duty and loy-^ 
alty would have found some other subject to display his 
zeal upon.** 

**! remember the story, which madame there told 8t> 
amusingly,'* said the old gentleman, with a dry laugh at 
Crombie ; ^< and is this the very young man who cat the ri- 
bands from above his ear?'' 

^ The same, sir," said Helen, smiling, '* and that was 
an offence, which, committed against a person of birth, 
is enough to make any man a Jacobite traitor in these 
times." 

^* Hush, child," said the baronet, putting on an indulgent 
frown. '*You forget the solemnity of thil examination* 
Upon my honour, Helen," he added, speaking up, " if you 
are to play Portia in this manner in favour of Jacobites 
and suspected persons, I shall have you put to the bar as a 
plotter against our protestant king, and may have to make 
out a mittimus against yourself. What think you, Mr* 
Crombie 1" 

The laugh which that honourable gentleman put on, in 
reply to the baronet's pleasantry, was very much like the 
forced grin of the gambler upon losing his money ; and after 
a few more words the aflair was agreed to be dropped ; and 
Hector, upon giving his address and his parole, was told 
that for the present he was at liberty. 

He lifted his hat to depart, and yet hardly seemed to «nv 
derstand the meaning of^ the words that had been sp^en. 
He lingered for a moment, and cast his eyes towards the 
door by which Helen had entered. She was still there, and 
stood as if she would have addressed him, if with delicacy 
she could. Their eyes met, and, far from flinching fronj 
his gaze of respect and admiration, her look, to his appre* 
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hension, spoke a volume of sedate end dignified meaning; 
as if her soul was full of something, which their respective 
situations forbade them to express^ jiladame, her companion, 
pulled her by the arm, and at /the same instant the door 
near which Hector stood' was o^ned by an officious servant, 
and he was bowed out In aj few seconds more hall and 
staircase were passed without nis seeing either, and he was 
only awakened from lys confunon of mind by finding his 
feet creaking on the hard gravel of the carriage-way that 
led from the outer porch of the mahw>n. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Earthly power doth then show likest God's, 
When mercy seasons jastice. 

Shakspbau. 

**Au I indeed awake V' said Hector to himself, as he 
paced slowly through the little lawn in front of the house 
towards a pair of lofty iron gates, which opened upon Uie 
then country road from London to the village of Tottenham. 
'* Here have I been under the very roof with her whom I 
have never been able to banish from my thoughta Here I 
have seen her smile upon me, and beard her speak, even in 
pleading accents in my own behalf; yet the whole has flit- 
ted past without any reference to the future, as if it had 
been nothing but another dream-Hind I may never be &« 
voured with a chance of meeting her morel'* 

** Ye'll be o'er proud noo, to ken an auld friend, Maister 
Hector," said a female voice almost at his elbow, interrupt' 
ing his reverie, frbm a narrow walk among Uie shrubbery. 
" Ye wama sae distant to a puir lass like me when I to^ d 
up your jacket in Taymouth valley.^ 

•• Cad this reajly be 1 Mary Morrison here in London 1" 
cried Hector, taking freely both the girl's hands, in the 
Highland fashion. '*How could I think that you were 
near — to remind me so pleasantly of a happy time and the 
doing's that's past end gone, at old Balloch 1 By my word, 
Mary, you look as blithe yet, and the red on your cheek is 
as fresh in this eflbmiuate southland, as if you still grew 
like a wild blackberry among our own glens, and in the 
wholesome breezes of Breadalbane." 

" O dinna speak, Maister Hector, o* our dear father-land 
just now," said the girl, " or ye*ll gar me greet wi' the very 
thoughts o't But now ye're talking in a flattering tongue, 
whilk it doesna become me to listen to, frae a gentleman 
like you. But, sir, ye needna be standing here courting 
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me, when there*s higher dames to fleech to^ and other lips 
to reply to you, io the ha' ahoon.'^ 

" What do you mean, Maryl" 

'* Oo, just that a wee bird told vie frae the bush in the 
lawn, that my lady-mistress, that parted from you just now, 
would, may be, like to say a quiet, word to you afore you 

go-" 

" To me, Maryl— and now?" 

'* Do you think, Maister Monro, that Tm come out here 
to joke and jeer wi' you? — that ye stand there speering the 
whole question-book at me, instead of jumping at once, when 
a high dame whispers? Let me tell you, if ye canna take 
a hint frae a whistling bird, ye*ll ne'er come speed wi' the 
ladies, my joe !" Saying this, the sly wench turned her 
hack on the astonished youth, and, taking to her heels, made 
off like a fawn down the path that wound through the shrub- 
bery. 

Amazed at his good fortune, Hector followed her in. all 
baste, and, by the time he had arrived at the southern wing 
of the mansion, he found the girl waiting tsunningly to see 
if he would understand her meaning. 

*'It's a serious business, af^r all, that .my lady has to 
speak to you about — as I jalouse," said Mary ; her face now 
assuming a corresponding look, as she led him into the 
house by a narrow corridor, — '*Och and ochon! for our 
braw Highland lads ! for there's never a day that the blithe 
sun shines, but there are heads whitening wi' grief, or 
hearts breaking wi^ despair, in some part or other of this 
weary worl' ;" and, almost in tears at her own sentiments, 
the sympathetic lassie opened for him the door of an inner 
apartment. 

In a small summer parlour, that opened upon a little 
wilderness of herbs and flowers. Hector, with joyful surprise, 
found Helen Ruthven quite without attendants, and seated 
at an antique writing-cabinet, as if waiting to receive him. 

She blushed slightly on finding herself alone with one,, 
who had been no stranger to her thoughts since they first 
met ; but, the seriousness of what she had to say being para- 
mount to every other consideration, she braced up her mind 
to speak to Hector as to a brother or friend. 

It was he, however, who first fi>und tongue, and relieved 
their mutual embarrassment by pouring out his acknow- 
ledgments for the service she had just done him, the im- 
portance of which, at this particular moment, he said, she 
could not possibly be sware ef, and the value of which was 
enhanced beyond calculation by her unexpected condescen- 
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fiion, in giving him this blessed opportunity of expressing his 
thanks in her own presence. 

" I will allow you to sajrl have done you a service, sir," 
she said, " if you will now undertake to do me one in re- 
turn — ^nay, interrupt me not;" and she waved her hand, as 
he proposed to speak to her, in his easemess, — " for I think 
I know what you would say. But 1 want you to do as I 
fihall desire for this day and to-morrow; or rather to act as 
a friend, to whom I shall- send you, shall request; and, as 
the afiair is one of life and death. It will require all your ac- 
tivity and all your address; and even then, alas! I can 
hardly venture to anticipate your success. 

'* Madam,^ said Hector, with strong anxiety, " to speed in 
your service to the ends of the earth will be to me the 
highest pleasure and honour ; but oh ! if I have the least fii- 
Tour in your eyes, suffer me but for a few hours first to visit 
and iearu the fiite of some unhappy friends whom I have 
long known, who have incurred the displeasure of his Ma- 
jesty's government, and are now lying in the dungeons of 
the Tower." 

"Gracious heavens!*' she exclaimed, 'Uhen may you 
know the youths called the Breadalbane brothers, and sons 
of my mothei^s friend, Mrs. M*Pherson1" 

** Lady,** he replied, " they have' been my companions al- 
most from boyhood. I have shot with them the young 
eaglets on the hills, and hunted the red deer in their com- 
pany, in the forests of Perthshire; I have fished with them 
in the clear brooks of their native valleys ; and it was they 
that taught me best how to handle the broadsword, which is 
my pride ; and now they are immured between walls which 
have echoed for centuries to the prisoncr*s groan. O lady ! 
let me go and see them now, and help them if I can in their 
need ; and after that I will be your servant to the end of the 
world.'* 

** If it is to Iniow their fkte that you would go,** she said, 
with calm seriousness, " I can save you so long a journey ; 
the court-martial is over, and they are condemned to die.** 

"Merciful powers!" exclaimed Hector, starting back- 
wards, " and is that the justice and mercy of their king?*' 

" The kin^ is too busy with his continental war,** was her 
reply, « to think of, or care for, persons of their condition. 
They were yesterday condemned to be shot in the court-yard 
of that fortress, in which so many gallant hearts have alrea- 
dy perished; and it is for them, and in that very cause for 
which you express so much anxiety, I wish to employ you. 
Of all the circle of my father's friends, there is one, and one 
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ooly, whose feelings woald be likely to second their influ* 
ence in a case such as thi& At no time, that I know ofj 
has the world abounded in good men ; but Lord Gosford m 
one whom the muddy and overwhelming stream of court 
corruption has never been able to sweep within its vortex; 
and whom the blind spirit of faction, through all its cbanf es^ 
has never been able to cheat out of his calm views of jus- 
tice, or harden his heart to the spontaneous suggestions of 
benevolence." 

" But how do you see it possible, madam ?" said the youth, 
eagerly, his heart bounding with admiration of her noble 
sentiments, *^ that so insigni^cant a person as I can be em- ' 
ployed with effect in so important a business ; or that my 
own desires should be gratified with the least prospect of 
success ?'* 

^ Let no fear daunt you, Mr. Monro,*' she said. " Yoa 
have more advantages in advocating a merciful plea of this 
sort than you are aware of; for you know the feelings, and 
can explain the causes by which your friends have fallen into 
this trouble, and can also^ if you are granted the opportunity, 
urge the reasons which exist on all hands for a mitigation 
of this terrible doom. Go, at once, to Lord Gosford. He, 
if I mistake not, knows the whole of the lords justices, in 
whose hands the Jives of your friends now are ; and though 
age has dimmed his eye, and enfeebled his frame, he will, 
at least, send you to the quarter where your own eloquence 
and ardour may plead something in the cause of these un- 
happy men. Here is a letter to his lordship, which will both 
introduce you, and save personal explanation." 

** Madam," said Hector, astonished at so much energy and 
tact in one so young, " I feel this to be the most important 
day of my life ; and, by Heaven ! the lives of my friends 
shall be saved, and your wishes granted, else I will never 
look upon those blessed eyes more 1" 

'*0, sir! do not," she exclaimed, interrupting him, 'Met 
over-confidence in uncertain events induce you to tempt 
Heaven by vows and imprecations ! Now, tarry not with 
me; God give jrou speed, and bring, through your means, 
relief to the sorrowful widow, and the heart-broken maid- 
ens ! Adieu, for the present !" she added, giving hirp frank- 
ly her hand ; " sisky not farther now. If this matter prospers 
with you, you may see me again, notwithstanding circum- 
stances which I can hardly be expected now to explain." 

He tliought he saw tears in her eyes as she uttered the 
last words; but she turned away her head, and, warmly 
kissincr her hand, he at once flew forth upon his. important 
errand. 
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By the time he got to the house of Lord Goeford, howe- 
ver, which was situated near the then suburban village of 
May Fair, his thoughts concerning the unexp^c^ted sentence 
passed on the M'Phersons, and his own reasoning on the ap- 
parent injustice of it, made hiip regard that sentence as lit- 
tle more than a matter of fofin, and the success of any re- 
spectable application for their pardon as a thing almost 
certain. With a confident hand, then« he lifted the great 
brass knocker of his lordship*s door, and, with a step of pride 
At the mission he had undertaken, he was ushered through 
a large gloomy apartment at once into the presence of the 
aged nobleman. 

'* How, children of yesterday become men and women, 
while we grow old, and ripen for the grave !" said Lord Goo- 
ford, half mentally, and with moralizing pathos, as he con- 
cluded the perusal of Helen's letter. ^Here is an infant 
belonging to Thomas Ruthven, whose yellow hair, as she 
stood at my knees as a child, is almost all I remember con- 
cerning her, writing to me already with all the sense and 
spirit of a grown woman, and, like a pretty simpleton, the 
infant persuades herself that 1 may have interest to save the 
lives of two condemned men. Alas ! ** he added, looking 
again at the letter, " the means of doing evil are ready and 
pliable to the hand of every man ; but those of doing good, 
with any effect, are oflen far to seek and stubborn in the using. 
I fear, young man," he went on, looking across the table to 
Hector, " I can be of little service in this matter." 

"If your lordship," said Hector, considerably damped by 
this speech, at its very outset, ** would be pleased to try 
your interest by me with those to whom the king has dele- 
gated the power of life or death, I should be certain of suc- 
cess, from what I could urge in favour of these misled men, 
•upon the simplest principles of reason and justice." 

The broad, wrinkled face of Lord Gosford was raised with 
a l<x)k of astonishment upon Hector, as he finished this 
speech. "And do you imagine, young man," he said, "that 
the world is governed by considerations of reason and jus- 
tice ; or that the painted peacocks of a court would listen to 
such principles from a youth like you 1 Hum ! — now listen 
while I talk to you. As well might you go to the land Vend 
of England, and preach reason and justice to the great tum- 
bling ocean, which swallows up in its insensible womb the 
small fragile bark in the tempest, regardless of the agony of 
the screaming mariner, while the strong oaken frigate, and 
the rich galleon, it bears with security and pride on the 
crest of its waves. No, sir, reason and justice are very well 
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ibr the exe^Foigo df tiief eclM)d)*bofy^ the RMtftHin^ of tiie 
p&d^BLff^goe ; hot the world is governed bfn systerri of eetfisfel 
ex{>ed)etieieer w^ich it dignifies with variodB>0Qii«dinff ihim^ 
flccordini^ te the ctfntof th^ time, aAd for the u(^olding of 
Which the one4i&lf of mankind are ihade vicUois to the 
other." ♦ 

The flai^ of aiiipRiftt|par'thaft lighted tip the old roinV 
countenance ae he spoke; ei^emed to c^mnMinieaite t6 it for 
Jiinoment the warm:- eRthusiMm of youth; while Hector, 
dnnibi witii etirprise, sat Jnroluntarily wattii^ ibt iertfter 
reply. 

'*rgTant you, the ceseishapd,'^ cotitinu^d hie lotifship, 
**fbr 3)080 simple and b^lieving^ m^n. Bet there is th# 
Iiit0, the complid^ ofl&priAgf of Siis' expediency, which ie 
made for the protection of the poweti^l against the en* 
Croachments of' those whose own natures tempt eotistantlyi 
to its breach. Whatever may have been the^ircumitameee 
tbatled to it, these men have committed a breach of the- 
Isw; and expedkncy, which tiirns reason into a pHlkble^ 
prostitute, and justice into a terrifying menster, will say 
that they <mght to snQ^r. What can a retired old man like 
myself say to reasoning such artUis ! What do the lorde 
jastfces care for the lives of two or three obscure Scots de- 
serters or the reasons by which they may have been misled 
to4 breach of the Jaw] What have men v/he haveto.deal 
with' large masses of human beings to do with, private suf-^ 
ferings^ or with the broken hearts of powerless individuals 1 
The law, whose \^iter kiUeth, will justify their lordsliipe in' 
refusing to listen to any appeal in fkvoor of its transgressors. 
The men will be executed, because they have done social 
wrong and are of no importance to the worId> and the affitiir' 
will soon be forgotten." 

•* And is your lofdship then of ojrfmori," siiid Hebtor, his 
heart linking at the idea, ** that it wiU bouseless to make 
atiyeflS)!!!" 

"By any intjereiBft that I* possess, I am convinced it 
would," said^ his 'lord^p ; "' simply becouse the rea;son atid 
justice that yOu^are inolmed-to ptead are aW that I mj^lf 
•could urge; and that would be nothing with men who^ia 
common with the fe«tkm- whom th^y h«iVe displaced, and 
all the factious ministries which I have seen ih my time, 
ire occiipied in reality with nbthfitg biU intriguing or 
squabbling for the boiicsj which a COrrept goVerttmertt has 
to give away to aft who can tempt or terrify 'those in power 
into the lairgest bribes. The goofj men, and the indepeui- 
dent-minded^ are so few, and so little chanee hevethey of 
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powar, Uiat I scaree kAow one to whom I could send yoif 
for any effectual purpose. Argyle, your countryman, baa 
retired in disgust, and would not now be listened tof 
Tweeddale has the power, bat, doubtless, not the will, else 
be would not hold the place he does. Yet stay — there ie 
one good woman, who is about^the court, and yet not in it«. 
— and who will truly feel for the c^ses of the Highlander& I 
mean the Princess Elizabeth, tbeiEing*s daughter. She 
has all the virtue of her late mother. Queen Caroline; per- 
haps all ber sense, without her scepticism in religion, and 
her intriguing inclination for courtly rule. If I could con- 
trive any way of getting you access to her, so tlmt she could 
bear you herself state the ease (^ your unfortunate acquaint* 
ances, the reason and justice upon which you depend would 
not be lost upon her virtuous mind. Whether the lords- 
justices would even attend to ber represeintation, should she 

' consent to make it, is another question ; for, like myself,, the 
princess eschews the abominations and lies even of her own 
&ther's court* Ijet me see," be continued, musingly, — 
^ the thing is wortbv of a trial, — for life is sweet to the poor 
as well as to the rich, — and 'tis a pity to break the hearts of 
the lowly, whose enjovments are so few, and whose sorrows- 
are so many, in a world which seems not to have been made: 
for them." 

&ying this, his lordship laid his bead back on the higb 
coronet-crowned chair on which be sat, and, closing biseyee 
as one asleep^ be seemed to consider what step to take ; 
while, adminng his true benevolence of heart. Hector ps-^ 
tiently waited the result of bis cogitations. 

'* Yes, I think this will do," he said, suddenly opening hi* 
eyes : " I will send to Lord Hervey, the well-known son of 

' my old friend, the Earl of Bristol. It is no scandal to say, 
that his lordship is much about as great a rogue as the rest, 
and has taken to patriotism at last, because, as be is now^ 
out of the ministry, nothing is to be made of the contrary 
Qourse. But his heart may be now a_ little softer than 
usual, for he is at present smarting under the soreness and 
chafrin of personal disappointment ; and as be is really a 
nian of parts and sense, reason and justice, as you say, may 
at present be slightly attended to, a« coming somewhat borne 
to his own case." 

*< Allow roe, my lord," said Hector, eagerly, " but to 

try him on this pressing oce^ion. Hard, indeed, would 

his heart be, if he should not feel what I should repre- 

•ent." 

'* Pleasant nmplicity t delightful rawness of generous 



yoath !^ exclaimed Lord Go0ford, again, looking with a sar* 
castic expression across towards Hector. *' But what you 
mean by feeling is very different from the cold and stifled 
sentiment, which, in reference to the case of an obecare in* 
ferior, however sad and serious the case may be in itself; 
arises in the breast of a hackneyed man of the world, and 
an old intriguer for power and place at court But it is not 
either fbr what he can or might be disposed to do, in a case 
such as (this, that I venture to introduce you to Lord Her- 
vey. It is for the influence he still has over tHe amiable 
princess, — before whom I shall request him to lay this story 
jof the Highlander8,>-rtbat J try this experiment upon his 
iordship*s benevolence. For you must know that kings' 
daughters, have tjieir feelings like other women, — so the 
virtuous princess was captivated by the person and wit of 
this fiivourite of a beloved mother many ^ ears ajp>;—jeBl 
the late Queen Caroline was a partial friend or his lord- 
ship's, and love is too great a stranger to princelj hearts, 
fi)r JEIIizabeth to have forgotten, to this hour, the pleasing 
sentiments, waim feelings, and vain hopes of her youth. And 
observe, my young sir, — ^though less interesting, of course, 
than this reeluse maiden of a royai house, his lordship, him* 
sel^ is, after all, a reaiarkable man ; and when you come 
before him, you will do well to note his bearing and manner, 
«» well as the ^thoughts he expresses upon a case like the 
present. Tarry now till I write a letter to him by you. I 
flatter you not with hopes ; but to send you to the husband 
of the beautiful and talented Mary Lepell, is at least no dis- 
iioirbur to yourself; and to be broi^^ht into the presence of a 
heiag like the princess, should you he so fortunate, will at 
least bring with it no court contamination." 

A few minutes only were sacrificed in waitin|f, until the 
benevolent nobleman had written his letter ; and it was with 
sentiments of Sdmiration, not unmixed with regret, that 
Hector left his* gate, and proceeded^ ia all haste, on his 
urgent errand. - 
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CHAPTER XL 



** Honour, the error and the cheat. 
Of the ill-natured, busy greati 
Fond idol of the slavish crowd! 
Nonsense invented by the proodl** 

l!!Ph^ should I vex, and chafe ray spleen 

To 'see a gawdy coxcomb shine, when 1 ' . 

Have sense enough to sooth him in his follteii^ 

Otwit. 



Top celebraled {Murlisan of a etillmoee cdebrsted wxmtMt 
lived in oneof thegceait old duudmoqs at the east end of 31. 
Jame0*8 Park, wbieh then laced the building jaaterDCteft 
Ml the aide of the i^Dcient pajaoc at Whiteball, burnt soitte 
time before. When Hector arri ved at Lord Hervey^e doef , 
ihe treatment he received firom the 8har{)-£ioed porter, and 
other menials to whoae eorutiny he wa$ anfajected, gavesen^ 
eible indication to his inomitaineer pride that be was eaekkiif 
admiaaifiid toa well-worn comrtieir. it was aome tinie after 
Jie had given in his letter^ ere iie was cei»dact»d up dia 
broad oaken stairs, and was a( length shown into asaaall 
Iwck apartment 

The figure that now presented itself to the eyes ef Hee^ 
tor <was well calcnlated to strike botii his fancy and hie 
judgment. Engaged in wiiting, opposite to a ibiding eabinet 
near a window, sat a personage, of whom all that Hector 
could see at first was^a lank person, in the long flowing coat 
of the time, of pearl blue colour, and tastefully embroidered 
with silver lace. As Lord Hervey turned round, the light 
of the window shone green through a quantity of exotics 
with which it was crowded, upon a countenance so strangely 
thin, and features so transparently lair, as to be absolutely 
cadaverous, notwithstanding the streaks of rouge upon the 
cheeks, evidently^laid on to take oif tlieir ghastly expression. 
Hector almost started k^c)E at this churchward apparition, 
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^«iid yet the quick twklkle of the clear gray eye, that moved 
eveiy moment the nenrbus muscles of this animated fiMse, 
•carried in it 1^ no means tiie indication of the tomb; and, 
though - the rich lace cravat that his lordship wore iMs 
wound round the. root of a long lean neck, with an effisot 
rather unsightly; ezpdaed as Iwth were by the coUarleas 
tehioD of the coot of tfie time-^the- flowing wig, crowning , 
all, somewhat whiter than the face benea£ it, helped cpa- 
jitonUy to soften the waii-and emaciated expression of ths 
whole, rendering it, after alii more peculiar than absolutely 
terrific. ' 

All his anxiety for his friends was for an instant forgotten, 
as Hector contemplated this remarkable victim to constitu- 
tional epilepsy, or early dissipation. One or both of these 
had long withdrawn Lord Uervey ftt>m the free living uni- 
versally indulged in by the men of rank of his time, and ^g]fOr 
fined his diet to asses' iniik^. biscuit, and water, aod that jn 
the smallest quantities which would support nature; while 
physics and emetics, said to have been administered daily, 
were not able torquench his intriguing, animation, or hinder 
Che ambitious activity of bis mind. 

** Can this bloodless spectre of skeleton humanity in ro» 
eiity have been the favoured lover of a king's daugkter,*- 
caid Hector to himielC ^'^aiid be now the husband of. the 
beautiful court maid of honour that I have heard ofi and the 
fiddler, as I ieiu*nj of a fine family ? Could this shred of man 
ever have, by mere feeul and spirit, fought the desperate 
' duel that I have heard oC with so burly a personage as the 
Earl of Bath? Is this the ' Lord Fanny ' of the acrimonious 
poet, the * thing of silk,' and the 'piece of painted dirt,' he 
sptfaks of? and how, with all his pamphleteering talent, 
courtly wit, and partisan oratory, can he have merited the 
bitterest, the roost opprobrious names, that one feeble being 
beloBging lo frail human nature could heap on another, lese^ 
contemptible in person even than himselfl" 

Though the present was the middle of June, the small 
apartment in which Lord Hervey sat was heated artificially 
\is<i a fire, and ever and anon, as his lordship talked to Hec- 
tor, he smelt at the fragrant exotics which were crowded 
it)|ind the window beside him. 

. ** CJome you from the north, youftg gentleman?" said he, 
with a thin cmcked voice, his head laid back, and his sharp 
fihin pointed upwards, as, with an air of infinite hauteurj 
1)0 surveyed deliberately Hector's person. ^ _• 

^ I do,** said Hector, returning his lordship's survey by \ 
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look wMdh t|»t cthenyof conne, iSMm§jbX tmofdkfglf 

pwtineiit 

^ Lon) tjMlbrd: u i^Msed to llilemt hwnBolffor m pur of 
HigliiMdi deaetlera," m\i Ins lonMnp, qir otwil y. '* A^eA 
oiwlwe bb ]ord8faif>-««n exocliebt ■oal, certttmly, Wt not 
fil to live in a world'4ik# <hi»^aiid Ims boen long torMd 
tmt of it oooordngty; so be eeooDteohifnielf by ploying the 
noraiiet at May Fair, and working good woitoi lot wont of 
■doeh elao to cfo. You ore a plniMopher, loo, yocmg vnm, 
no doubt Tho Scotch ace all ttouhtcd with phtkoophy ; and 
▼ou can give a great many reasons, I dare say, why these 
-Mcobile iMitiDeers should ool be hanged, and itoiki he al- 
lowed to go back to their own eotintry, to bring in IM Pre« 
tender again^'^hl*^ 

The whole of ifeotdr's premeditated reasonincps re|{ardiiijp^ 
natural ioBtiee, equity, and humanity, fled upon hearing ths 
speeoh, like the cfream of one' who just awakeli to. an vne»^ 
iMoted diooovery. He sleod for a nKxnOnt n. silence ae hie 
lordship smelt at the exotics, utatdl, giring way to a rising 
impolse; he Tentared to say, ^ 

". The men were deceived, my lord ; and in refiiMg to he 
eent abroad, and in seeking refilge from injustice by retom-> 
in^ to their own glens, they merely meant to adhere to their 
original compact-i-a compact which had been shamefblljp 
broken.'* 

^Upon my word, 3rodng man,** screamed the peaeoelK 
' voice of his lordship, as he stared at Heetor, ** theOraftema» 
himself could oot speak stouter lacobvtism---but the pooraro 
always disCbtitented with the a^ts of their rhlelv-^t is their 
nature to be so, and it iithe nature of ignorance to robel^at 
authority; The mutineers had a fhir trials and th^ president 
of the court-martial is, I believe, a humane and oonsidofato 
man, besides being an excellent judge of military law. I 
know General Lumley well-^-^a most fortunate Mldw! 
A most fortunate man, compared to what / have heen,** 
added his lordship, half mentally, in tb^ tree spirit of habi-i 
tnal selfishness, all the miseries and calamities of the world, 
as usual, merging in the petty grievances of his own disap* 
noitited ambition. ** But tbere^ no man has been used as I 
by a corrupt court I have laboured in the cause of the go* 
vemment these twenty years,*" ho went on, warming With 
the interestihg subject, *«and What have I goti Talk of ]»« 
justice and the Highlanders; their ease is nothing to nrrinel 
What am I now 1 after all my labours, forgotten and shelved 1 
and Walpole himself intriguing against me— «a man fbr 
whom I have fought and wrote through good and bad, until 



-tlM fety naMilf tHUolH tiiexsMiinoo tmn of vulgar dMoontent, 
JMemte nm to my ftoe; and even the cwMifc-lftoked poet of , 
TwickeobaiD spurts his filing lampoons upon me." And, 
islus IqrdsKip spoke, helook Qts one bj one, tlie pamphlets 
witik which tfie talde belhr^ him was [ittere^, aid dasbed 
tfaetn down on it, ontil the black oaken walls of the apart^ 
nent rang agaiiy with the noise. 

M You see I an angry, i^ong man," be added, ebsmiiig 
Hetttor's aetonishmefnt at this behaviour; ** bat i bave joit 
tnmM^ I eaoinot think why Lord Qosibrd should send to me, " 
What power hite I to do aught for Highlander or Low* 
lander ? Why ^loes he not send y oa to Puiteney, or Cobbani, 
•or Pelham, er your owq eoontfyman, Tweoddale-'-<ir even 
old Shippen — any body, in short, bat me ! I tell yoa, I have 
no tnore power^ after alt I have battled Ibr. than old Sarah 
<of Marlbomogh, who sits at bofne grinding her teeth at her 
^mk insigiiifieance, md talking wiae saws aboot the ingrt^ 
titade of courts. '^-*'" 

As his lordflhtp soeght for a word, he turned his sharp eyas 
l5wardB Hector, as if the last alltision had caused bim alifo 
io t«m a mental glanee within ; and he seemed to seek fbv 
Jfeotor's reply, ks if to relieve him fipom the ridicalous 6gure 
be wfiB nntking before a stranger. 

<*Lord Oosft»d*s ot^t in sending me to yoo, my lord/* 
said Hector, calmly^ **wa0 thati as the king ia not in ^ag* 
iatid, you might be pleased to^ use yoiir inflvenoe with the 
PriniBesB Bliubeth, Uiat she niight write totbe IokIs ju8tic€ls 
on beha4f of the imbappy condertm^d.*^ 

^ Ttve, young ban, true,** said he again, sittingtlown at the 
table s ^ the^an may not be withont its use. iTfae prineesa 
jmd Tare old friends: if hey nwHier had been aliw, 1 sheaM 
now fie- 



As he said this, a qualm bf deoaying nature seemed la 
dome over his heart He laid baekliis head on the hiffh 
ohair, and bis cadaverous countenance turned so gbastiy, 
notwithstanding its clots of red paint, that, as lie stretched 
out his hands to grasp the fitnpty air. Hector thought the 
giMp of death was already writhing his thin features, cad 
that be was aboot to expire before his ey%s. As Heetot 
wadcfaed, he recovered a little, and, gtoping with his thin 
Hogers towards a small cop that stood on a shelf in the cabip* 
net before him, he swallowed a roonthfol of some cordial that 
■eemed to revive him, and then, aa if nothing had happened, 
took up the pen to attempt to writa 

**Yes — ^the princess," he muttered—^**! will write to the 
good priapese. I might h^v^ been— >I gqce thought to hav« 



becn-^but, instead ^ Uiftt^ y^ see m^^yaiing msii— «)ia> 
Jutelf — ^' hint be checked himself and dipped: the pen in the 

''Caa this flickering flame of the dying spark of oxiat- 
ence," aaid Hector, to liimself, as he watched the skeleton 
hand tresabling aloqg the paper, ** whioh is just ready to be 
puffed out for ever, be still straining at the honours of a life 
which it is perfectly jinabJe to enjoy ? What a wretched 
ihing must be court ambition, if such are the remains of it? 
consuming canker/which thus dims the fleeting sight. on the 
very eonloes of an eternal world, apd still eats into the 
recess heart already half in the grave ;. for I know that this, 

rK>r shadow of frail humanity cannot live over a &w months, 
wish I were out of his presence/* 
He finished the epistle, and handed it to Hector. '* See 
the princess, if you can,*' he said, ^and tell her your own 
story viv4 voce, j3he is easy of access, if you can only ru|i 
the gauntlet of the king*s domestics, and, with ..all her reli- 
gion, she will not be displeased to have her solitude dis- 
turbed by such as you ;'*-=-eind as hp said this* his thin hollow 
features pursing up into a spectral smile of isneeriiig exprea- 
sion, as he threw a haughty glance over Hector's person, 
ptnd subjoining a few words of direction, as to how our hero 
'should manage to get past the various attendants of the pa- 
lace, he made him a courtier bow, and they parted. 

The laten^B of the hour obliged Hector to defer his at- 
tempt to see the princess until the following morning, and 
be retired for the night to one of the iqns with which White* 
hall and We^minster were then crowded, with many sad 
and diBcomfiting reflectiods pressing upon his mind. He 
liad not time tkAt night to visit the unfortunate M'PhersonSi 
nor was he much disposed to do so, until he might be ena- 
bled to be the bearer of some news that might comfort them. 
Of this consummation, however, sanguine as he bad been at 
first, he now began to entertain some serious doubjts, jftod 9. 
train of thought arose in his mind, as he reflected on .what 
little he had ascertained of the sentiments and foelings.of 
the great on a case like the present, which filled him witb 
a humiliating and depressing melancholy. All nijorht he 
tossed in restless anxiety for the fate of his beloved friends, 
4Uld horrible visions aflriffhted his spirit, Mornin|r, however^ 
b|!Ought some relief and some hope; and, dressing himself 
fis genteelly as his wardrobe would permit,, he set off be> 
(imes to try his luck in the palace of a kin^:* 
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CHAPTER XII. 



IspheBa. Alas ! what poor ability's in me 
To do him good? 
Lueio. Assay the power you bare. 
JsabcUa, My power! alas! I doubt 



UpQN^rriving.at old Bt Jame8*% the Mine natural nga- 
eity which liaid led Hector many years hefbre, when a^esti- 
ittte bey in Perth, to avoid, when in trouble, the abodes of 
the ^wealtbv, and to seek sympathy and assistance from the 
popr* now led him, in baviqg to do with the .pampered ne- 
aiabi of a palace, to treat; them with imitalive boldneasi ani 
to assume towards them an w of statelineas and ladifier- 
ence. By this ineaao^ and £)llawing the hints he bad re- 
ceived from Lord Hervey-^who, wiSi all his «e1 fish g^ni- 
loosness, was, ai leasti a penetrating maa of the world-^ 
Beetor was conducted from outer <court to inner court, ancL 
ffOQ .corridor to corridor, till, at last, in a remote part of this 
irregular pile ofbrickbuildisg^ a double door was cautious- 
ly opened,- and, to his astoQishment, he actually ptood in th^ 
fveseDee of the pFipqesB. 

She Was -aloae, and Hector cast his eyes with a hasty 
|flance around the sacred apartment It was a. small but 
h&f closet, <;rowded -with rioh articles of massive cabinet- 
work, partly of the Dutch taste of the days of William of 
Onnge, and partly of the Gernum style, which had been of 
4S0Brae the favourite of her mother; every a.rticle of which 
last she set au additional value upon for the good queen's 
sake; Heavy porcelain jars, then much in fashion, filled 
the recesRs between several black and gHded cabinets; and 
a few vigorous M paintings, from Holbein to Sir James 
Tbomhill, relieved the gloom of the sliining black oak 
which cased the^oUs. Books, however^ of all sizes and 
fhofefl, anraaged or piled with that exact method which. 
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from the first, has been a well-known attribute of the Guelph 
fkmily, were the chief inferior moveables with which the 
room abounded. The only^ object that helped to take off the 
air of seclusion and study which characterized this retreat 
of a royal maiden, was a solitary thrush, which hopped its 
narrow round, and whistled its lonely note, in a small cage 
that hunff by the window. There the poor bird and its se- 
cluded mistress might be refreshed by the contemplation of 
the square parterres of the garden behind the palace, and 
the distant Gothic turrets of the abbey of Westminster, 
which just appeared over the lofly trees of St. James's 
Park. 

Without as yet noticing Hector, the princess sat reading 
carefully the letter of which he had been the bearer, and he 
had time to ojEmerve her appearance. A long-bodied, dark 
green gown, of plain but rich lutestring, the open part at the 
neck meeting low on the bust, according to tl^e fashion of the 
time, was her only outer dress. This was entirely without 
tntiament, savmg a small stomacher of large diamonds, that, 
with the utmost plainness, served to unite its folds at the 
bosom. Nor was there aught else distinguishing in the 
princess^ apparel, excepting that " enormity of cap,*' pufiM 
out in balloon fashion high above her head, which she wore 
exactly after the manner of Queen Caroline, 4ier mother, 
whose very drees «he loved to imitate. Her person was 
short, like that of her fath~er; and, to the large full eyes and 
ftir round fkce of her family, nothing is to be added to com- 
plete her description, but to notice that plaintive look of be- 
nevolence and- resignation which was now habitual to her 
since her mother's death, and which so well agreed with 
the recluse and pious i^haracter of this " beiat of women." 

"Yes, Lord Hervey," she said, af^ei* a time, breaking the 
conventiohal silence of the apartment in a half soliloquy-^ 
** Lord Hervey and I are old friends ;" and she continued to 
gaze sadly on the letter, as if musing over the interesting 
recollections of fbrmer years, and thinking anew of the un- 
natural restraints and secret repiningsof a king*B daughter; 
but she folded up the letter suddenly, as if checking her 
^elings, tfien snook her head meditatively as she seemed 
to receive consolation by reading a few sentences in the 
large Bible that lay open before; Placing her hands over 
her eyes for a few moments, as if in mental communication 
with Heaven, she ended by gradually raising her head, and 
fixing her look abstractedly on Hector's countenance. 

^' My Lord Hervey refers me to you, sir," she said, « for 
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an explanation of the cases of some unfbrtanate men, your 
countrymen, now lying in the Tower, under sentence oC 
death." 

Hector bowed respectfully, and la a few words gave the 
outline of the story of his friends. 

" By your statement, sir," she replied, " these poor men 
must have acted from ignorance, rather than any wilful dis- 
loyalty, and under an impression that faith had been broken 
with themselves." 

*• Undoubtedly, madam," said Hector, " this is strictly 
the fact." 

•i And they have friends, you say, who respect them, and 
parents and relatives in their own country, to whom, no 
doubt, their lives are dearl" added the princess, her coun- 
tenance becoming animated with considerate sympathy. 

" Madam," said Hector, " your highness may not be told 
of the hopes that would be blasted, and the hearts that 
would be broken, by their death. It does not' belong to 
your highnesses station to know what it is for the poor wi* 
dow to Tose her only hope, and all that ties her to a lonely 
life; or for the maiden to lose her long-betrothed, and the 
only choice of her heart. Surely, msulara, by your high- 
ncss's influence these men may be saved." 

The princess wrung her hands into each other, as she 
seemed to relapse into some painful meditation, and then 
said witli emotion, *' It belongs to my station, young man» 
to know sorrows, which the simple and the lowly can little 
dream oH Think you to come from the bare but free hills 
-of your country to look on a palace for a refuge from the 
common calamities of life? Believe me, youth, /have found 
the contrary; but here is a refuge," she added, laying her 
hand on the large Bible before her, which is equally open 
to the lofly and the low ; and it has been mine for many 
years ; for, to deal frankly with you, as your countenance 
pleases me, this present life to me has been but an unsatis- 
factory portion. But, I am diverging from the subject of 
the affecting tale you have told me. Willingly would I do. 
my utmost to save these young men. But, what attention 
will worldly men give to the unaided representations of a 
louely woman, who has long retired from the ambitious 
emulations of a court, and who is even ridiculed by the pi- 
tiable votaries of a profligate iitfidelity for the private em- 
ployments in which she finds her only c6nsolation. Yet, I 
will not refuse to write to their lordships, and God may 
grant that my prayer may be heard." 

" And the prayer of tfec widow, and the blessings of the 
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distracted maiden," said Hector, fervently, «* will ascend to 
heaven like incense, in humble offerings on behalf of your 
.highness for this goodness.*' 

** I would not have you, young man,** added the princessy 
solemnly, " to be too sanguine as to the result of my apjili- 
cation. When faction runs high, the hearts of publie mea 
are hard ; and the government of a great people is conduct- 
ed upon general principles of supposed safety, which make 
the tears of the widow, that you talk of, or even the bitter 
groan of the dying, but like the struggles bf the victim oa 
the altar of sacrifice. Or, if I may speak to you thos^ 
these things arc to worldly" men but like the softened mur- ' 
mur of the far-off storm, when the cry of despair is lost inr^ 
the distance, and unheeded in the selfishness of comfort and 
security. I see you are concerned for those you love ; and 
the fbeling is estimable* But you are yet young; and death 
itself is not so great an evil as many suppose iL^* 

" To the doomed, themselves, it may not," said Hector, 
deeply moved by the benevolent condescension of the prin- 
cess, ** but to the survivors it is often—" 

"True, — but much meditation on a subject of this kind, 
at your age, is not good. Have hope, my young friend; and 
I will forthwith Write to the authorities, on behalf of these 
unhappy men." 

Saying this, the princess rung a silver bell which stood on 
the table, and in an instant a small door opened between the 
cabinets, and two ladies, her attendants, entered the apart- 
ments. ** Sit down, Bella, my dear," said she graciously to 
the first, and take pen in hand, while I dictate a letter to 
thoir lordships of the privy council." . 

The lady sat down on a stool at the cabinet, and took up 
the pen. "Now, sir, you may go," added the princess to 
Hector ; " your anxiety for your countrymen is creditable to * 
your feelings, and I will not fail to second it to the best of 
my power. Adieu ! The lords justices, after considering my 
letter, will send their final determinairon to the governor of 
the Tower. I bid you again farewell." . 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Groan% and convulsions^ an4 discolour'd facea^ 
Friends weeping rousd us, blacks and obsequies, 
Make death a dreadful thing ! 

Lex. 



While the M^Phcreons and their unhappy comrades 
were suffering their weary confinement in the dungeons of 
the Tower, the whole nation was rejoicing over the cele- 
brated victory of Dettingen, the news of which Had just ar- 
rived from the seat of war in Flanders. Success at all 
times covers a multitude of sins; and even that part of the 
legislature, which had been the loudest in it» outcry against 
England's taking part in the complex quar/eis of the conti- 
nent, catching die infection of the national vanity, became 
almost partisans for the war which they had just condemned ; 
and the supposed errors of the new ministry which tliey al- 
ready began to distrust, were for the present forgotten in tbe 
congratulations of victory. 

The king himself, who was very differently esteemed in 
his own times from bis more popular successors of late 
years, gathered substantial laurels on that fortunate field, 
which never lost their greenness till tbe day of his death ; 
so dazzling to mankind is military renown, and so popular 
is energy of character displayed in any cause, when fortune 
happens to crown it with success. The reasoning people of 
Scotland, or the spirited Highlanders of the Black Watch, 
might blame his majesty, or his ministers, for the manner 
in which they conceived themselves to have been treated ; 
but when England saw the monarch hurry from his electo- 
ral dominions in the north, collect the Hessians and Haoo- 
verians in Flapders, and, iir conjunction with the allies and 
the English troops, under the command of the old Earl of 
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Stair, give battle to, and defeat, the enemy, under many 
disadvantages, all parties joined in admiring their king ; 
and even factious spirit itself for^^ot, for a moment, its acri- 
mony, in the temporary intoxication of national renown. — 
To be sure, much of this success might be attributed to no 
higher cause than fortunate rashness ; if the story be true 
of the passionate impetuosity of his majesty requiring to be 
restrained by the independent energy of the commander^ 
in-chief, who is said to have put the king under arrest on 
the field,, lest the army should lose, by his hotrheaded im- 
patience, the advantage it had gained by previous manoeu- 
vres. ' Be -that as it may, so much had the military spirit 
natural to Highlanders, been stimulated by the victory, 
that the great body of the Black Watch, by this time in 
Flanders, and marchings towarfls the ground which the 
army occupied, were, notwithstanding all their former re- 
luctance to go abroad to the war, sincerely sorry that they 
had arrived too -late to share in the honours of the victory. 

But all this military triumph, while it took the attention 
of many from the cases of the unfortunate condemned, 
deepened, by its stirring spirit, the mortification and misery 
which they individually suffered; while the weary hours 
of summer's gayest time passed sadly away, as they still 
waited the pleasure of the lords in the stone dungeons of 
the fortresa As the news of their disastrous retreat and 
their present captivitjr flew through the glens of the north, 
numbers of the relatives of the unfortunate men, besides 
the distracted females of Corrie-Vrin and Glendochart, 
taking uplhe staff and scrip of the traveller, wended their 
toilsome way towards London, vowing, in their simplicity, 
to besiege the houses of the great, until they should release 
those they loved from this jeopardy. But when they came 
within the crowded streets of the great Babel, these seemed 
so endless, and the palaces and mansions so numerous, and 
80 mixed up in the intricacies of a great metropolis, that 
the heads of the poor mountaineers became confused ; they 
knew' not whither to go, nor to what individual to apply. 
A few found their way to the mansions of some of the titled 
among their own countrymen, of whose ancestors Scotland 
had once been proud; and who, they learned, had the power 
to aid them in this extremity. But when they arrived, they 
imaffined that the great aristocratic gates and doors frowned 
black and forbidding upon them, as if the owners fenced 
themselves securely against all petition or complaint from 
such as they; and the well-fed lackeys by whom the man- 
sions were guarded seemed well-instructed to prevent the 
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cry of thd miserable ever reaching' the ears of those, who 
within sat quite above the sphere of ordinary sympathy. 
Thus the simple strangers gave up their attempts in despair : 
and, hovering in groups a&ut the mean neighbourhoods Of 
the Minories and Tower Hill, waited witli sad anxiety the 
still protracted determination of the lords justices. 

In here hastening over several matters of minor detail, 
we have to plead the powerful excuse of the accredited prac- 
tice of the world. The world avoids the unfortunate, and 
the happy shrink from the cell of the miserable, because 
symjiathy itself is often painful and inconvenient, and dis- 
turbs the equanimity of contented enjoyment 

In short, the final will of the lords justices was at last 
made known to the governor of the Tower ; namely, tJHit 
the sentence of deaUi which had been passed pro forma 
upon the mutineers of the Black Watch was- to be remitted 
for banishment to those very countries to which, by their 
flight, they had expressed their dread of being sent, except- 
ing- the three individuals, Malcolm and Samuel ^Therson, 
brothers, and Farquhar M *Naughton, or Shaw, who were to 
suflfer forthwith, in the presence of their comrades. 

When this intelligence was, by the watchful anxiety of 
M'Evan of Glenmore, first brought to Hector, he refused all 
belief in a sentence so terrible, in so unexpected a result to 
all his exertions. But the not less astonished chieftain soon 
convinced him that the tale was too true, and the doom of 
his friends was finally sealed. By what mode of reasoning 
the lords justices had, in spite of all circumstances of pallia- 
tion, come to their present decision, he could not learn; but 
the warning observations of the aged Lord Gosport, and the 
melancholy prognostications of the amiable princess, now 
came sadly home to Hector's mind. 

For several weeks he had carefully avoided the unhappy 
females from Breadalbane, from absolute inability to witness 
the dreadful effects of th^ir consuming anxiety, and in the ^ 
constant hope of being enabled to be the bearer of joyful ti- 
dings. For the same reason he had still deferred a personal 
communication with his amiable employer, Helen Ruthven, 
until he should be able to stand in her presence with pride, if 
not with a hope, which he scarcely could at present define to 
himself. How this compound blow was to be supported by all 
concerned, he was unable to conceive. Upon the case of the 
widowed mother of two such gallant sons, in particular, he 
dared not even think. Glenmore and hB sat for some time 
in dumb stupefaction. At length, the former calmly said, 
^ This day is allowed them to take a last farewell of their 
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friends; come, Hector, and see the poor fellows befiure they 
die." • 

The world aroand him seemed, to the confused eyes of 
Hector, to have a new aspect, as he went forth with his 
friend, upon this melancholy errand. Upon the bald, open 
g^und of Tower Hill, as he passed, the scafiblds of former 
executions seemed to arise over the heads of the people ; 
the waters of the great ditch without the walls seemed to 
roll more black and muddy as he passed ; and, on looking^ 
up towards the dark frowning gates of the fortress, he could 
hardly persuade himself that he had not seen the heads of 
decapitated sufferers of old still grinning ghastly^ from their 
pmnacles. 

«iAt length, they were conducted internally under the pic- 
turesque ancient gateway, traditionally named the Bloody 
Tower; and, through the great court-yard, passed to the 
place where those who were appointed to suffer were con- 
fined together. If any thing could add to the impressive 
'horror of the trying scene that they were about to undergo, 
it was the dismal appearance of the dungeon apartment, in 
which they found their friends waiting for the hour of their 
doom. It waslhe upper vaulted apartment of the building, 
now appropriated as a repository for ancient armour, and 
still called the Bowyers' Tower, from having been, in olden 
times, the residence appointed for the use of the master and 
provider of the king's boMrs. Of great strength, however, 
the walls being ten feet thick, and the only light admitted 
being by three recesses, terminating in narrow embrasures, 
it hi^ for centuries been used for one of the securest prisons 
in the ^rrison; and sometimes, no doubt, for those private 
executions which were not uncommon in -this den of tears. 
One, at least, took place in this dungeon, namely, the smo- 
thering of the celebrated duke of Clarence in a butt of malm- 
sey, in the fourth Edward's time ; and, truly, when the vi- 
siter contemplates its black stofie walls, at that period 
scarcely seen by the loop-hole light, its groined and vaulted 
roof^ and its cell, or secret passage, formed in the wall, a 
more dismal spot could hardly have been found, to deepen 
the depression of imprisonment, or to aggravate the horrors 
of secret execution. On some of those parts of the walls on 
which the light was permitted to shine, the sad memorials of 
former sufierers appeared, scratched in rudely formed names, 
or quaint sentences of moralizing complaint; and, on ^e 
darker side of the dungeon, some gigantic specimens of an- 
cient armour, said to hav^ formerly belonged to the old 
knights of Afalta,'appeared in tlie dim gloom» ap if the iron 
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ghost of feudal terrors still hovered withia this melancholy 
dungeon, to vt^tch this last numbered hours of those that 
were doomed ta die. 

When the srnall oaken door at one end was opened to ad- 
mit Hector and his friend, the three men, now seen like sta- 
tues of stone in the dark side of the dungeon, seemed to 
start as if i¥ora a reverie ; and, as they came forward, their 
step firm and stately, notwithstanding their affliction, the 
clank of the fetters which bound their limbs, together with 
their calm yet changed look, struck upon our youth's heart 
with a shock that was almost overpowering. 

''Are they entirely goneV* said Malcolm, grasping Hec- 
tor's hand with an unusual expression on his countenance. 

** Whom do you speak of V Hector inquired, for by the 
light of the embrasure now shining on his friend's &ce, lie 
perceived that he had been giving way even to tears. 

" Do not blame me,- my young friend," said Malcolm, his 
voice trembling with recent emotion ; *' I could have parted 
for ever^ with the light of day and the breath of life— 'I could 
have even bid farewell to'our free hills of Scotland, which I 
love so well — ^but my mother is a widow, and there are two 
of us going : even Samuel is not spared to my poor sister 
Phoeme, who loses a betrothed sweetheart and both her bro- 
thers in one day ! Hector, their hearts are too warm to bear 
it; for they are breaking already. I have parted from them 
all, my friend ! I have just bid them a last farewell ; and 
my manhood could not stand it without tears — ^tears that 
were hotter than the heart's blood that is to flow to-morrow 
in that court-yard without: but now I have got over that 
trial-— and, as was said by a higher than I, whose blood was 
also shed unjustly near these dungeons — I feel that the bit- 
terne^x>f death is past. These terrible sobbings of nature, 
however," he added, after a long pause, '* that now choke 
my fmperfect speech, are only a momentary weakness, when 
I think of what these poor women are to suffer after we are 

fone — ^before the process is ended, which is sometimes te- 
ious, of the breaking of their own hearts. But I am glad 
you are come, for so confused was my head with these part- 
ing griefs, that, as I heard the door which admitted you, 
fratmg upon its hinges, the sound again unmanned me ; for 
mistook it for the distracted screams of my mother and 
Phoeme, again renewed, as the keepers dragged them down 
the stair. 

'* You will not see us thus at sunrise to-morrow, when the 
last scene comes," said Farquhar, firmly, as he embraced 
Hector and the chief. " It is our own warmth of heart, and 
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our love for them that love us, when threatened to be taken 
from them, that has brought us to this; but since we are un- 
fortunate we will bear it manfully. I am happy, for my part, 
that my mother is still fiir from this scene, luia that my poor 
father, who was once in similar circumstances, will not.hear 
of it, until it is all over.^ Hector, you will tell them, and all 
that know fne, that I died like a son of the M'Naughtons of 
Glendochart, and the Shaws of Eilfendie." 

The speech of M*Evan, in reply to all he heard from the 
unhappy youth, was briefly spoken, and not without that 
bittefness of expression, which the sight of three fine young 
men, consigned to death, on grounds which he thought 
grbssly unjust, was calculated to produce on 4i proud and 
honourable mind. But when Malcolm, in a choking half- 
-whisper to Hector, requested to be spoken of when he was 
gone, to Katharine M'Evan, " of bonnie Glenmore," ^is his 
last remembered on earth, besides his m9ther and sister — 
while an old-fashioned family trinket was put into the youth's 
hands to give her as a dying token-— the chief, who stood 
by, was moved to a mixture of feeliogs too powerful at the 
moment to be perfectly suppressed. 

All saw, however, that it was necessary to put a speedy 
end to* this scene. " Do not allow yourself to be thus moved, 
my dear young friend,** said Malcolm, as Hector sobbed uu- 
restrained» *' You know not what you may yet have to wit- 
ness, if you have sagacity td see the real nature of the circum- 
stances in which you are placed, and the wisdom timeously 
to give way to them. But above all things, never think of 
disobeying the law, as I have done ; or imagine that the 
weak will not in all cases be overcome by 3ie strong, as 
long as the world pays only a convenient attention to rea- 
son and to honour. Now, again, farewell 1 Pray fat us all— 
for we stand on the brink of another state.** 

The chief tore the young friends asunder, as they hung 
upon each other with silent tears. The oaken door soon 
grated behind the visiters, and Hector, scarcely sensible^ 
was hurried home, and left to the solitude of his own apart- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Now, captives, look your last! the fatal g^ns 
Are levelled) ye nlust die! 

Akos'. 

Thk living world, in every passing hour, is, in reality, 
only a confused mass of contradictory sensations. While 
some are marryiner and giving in marriage, eating and 
drinking to the throat, and Tejoicing presumptuously in 
their own doings, others are torn asunder by aJl the variety 
of human ills — while a few, at all times, are occupied in 
sadly counting over the numbered moments that stand be- 
tween the present and the approaching instant, which, by 
their evil fortune, is appointed to deprive them with vio- 
lence of all sensation whatever, of every farther hope of 
earth*s enjoyments, for the bare chances of which, men, in 
the midst of all that they witness, ^re still disposed to cast 
eyes of covetousness upon the doubtful boon of a troubled 
existence. 

The sensations of Hector, during that sleepless night 
which preceded the execution of th^ gallant brothers, for 
whom he had exerted himself so fruitlessly^ and Farquhar, 
whom he had known so long and loved sa well, are happily 
not capable of being made a matter of imagination. Still 
less may we comprehend the feelings of those, who were 
even nearer and dearer to the devoted youths, and who had 
this trial to bear, with all the delicate sensitiveness that be- 
longs to the female character. The night did pass over, 
however, as all nights must ; and the sun had barely tipped 
the ancient white turrets of Cesar's Tower, when the di^ 
tant sound of the first trumpet of the morning, blown, as 
was then the practice, from the walls of the fortress, told 
Hector what was already going forward. That restlessness, 
which, in the young an^ vigorous, is the general attendant 
of great mental distress, came now so strongly over ou^ 
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to personal ap[>eaTance; accordingly, the handsomest of the 
Hififhlanders, who now came forward and breathed for a 
little the free, breath of open day, even in the Tower of 
London, had been so worn down by unwonted confinement, 
that their countenances were haggard and emaciated, their 
mountaineer air seemed in some instances to be turned into 
an expression of indignant shame, that was almost savage; 
and, deeply moved by the scene they were brought out to 
witness, many glanced round them on the assembled crowd 
with a melancholy bitterness, as if they thought that the 
whole world had become their enemy. 

A breathless interval of a few moments brought tUb dole- 
ful music and the fitful roll of the drum close to the port of 
the Beauchamp Tower, and first came forth the provost- 
marshal on horseback, in a plain scarlet coat, like a military . 
surgeon, a cocked hat, no sword in bis hand, but a pair of 
large pistols thrust into a broad belt round his waist, -with 
which it is the duty of that officer to despatch any of the 
condemned, on whom the bullets of the execution party may 
fail to take fatal eflfect Afler the provost-marshal came the 
band, with a range of muffied drums — next followed a sight, 
which, though according to the prescribed forms, Glenmore 
was certainly not prepared to witness. This was three black 
coffins to receive the bodies of the prisoners^ each borne hy 
four men belonging** to the regiments of the garrison \ imme* 
diately behind followed the prisoners themselves, bareheaded, 
and their arms pinioned behind them, each accompanied by a 
clergyman, one of whom was the same venerable individual 
who had attended at the court-martial as Gaelic interpreter. 
Outside of these, two privates of the escort walked by each, 
and after them the soldiers of the escort; the whole of this 
first procession being closed by six civilians of the garrison, 
in full-dress mourning, with swords, according to the fashion 
of the time. 

The countenances of the prisoners were somewhat pale, 
bearing the impress as well of the effects of their confine- 
ment as of the suffering of their minds; but the step of each 
was firm, and their carriage upright and fearless as ever, 
while the eyes of all, and in particular of Malcolm, who 
walked first, cast around that eagle glance of manly pride, ^ 
which it was evident death himself was challenged to sub- 
due. 

A murmur of blessings and prayers from the crowd, which 
was quite affecting, was elicited by the appearance of these 
fine young men, thus marching nobly to their death; and 
eyen the wild sorrow of their comrades, and their stern dQ^ 
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6t)air, were changed into silent greetings of applause and 
pride, as they witnessed the modest calmness, if not intel- 
lectual elevation, which sat on the countenances of their be- 
loved leaders, who were thus to be sacrified for Uieir com- 
mon ofl^nce. 

The procession halted opposite to the chapel, while a 
body of twenty-four grenadiers, bein^ a double execution 
party, according to the usual forms, met it in front. Fol- 
lowing all, the whole body of the Highlander prisoners, now 
mai'ched up between a strong escort of dragoons, were or- 
dered to fall into Ihe rear ; and, by this movement, and a 
sudden arrangement of the guard, a sight was presented to 
the sickened spectators, for which Glenmore at least was 
not prepared. This was an open grave, or rather hole, cal- 
culated to hold three coffins at the bottom, already dug in 
that part of the terrace, which, though actually part of the 
court-yard, seems to serve for the buryin^-ground in front of 
the chapel. The crowd around gave an involuntary shudder 
at the discovery of this unexpected preparation ; the three 
youths, as they were marched past it, looked into the hole 
with a melancholy smile, at what they considered an unne- 
cessary cruelty, while the aged clergymen, who walked by 
their sides, clasped their haiids, and looking upwards, spoke 
of Him who is the resurrection and the life, as well as the 
hearer of the prisoners' saddest groan, and the consoler of 
those who are doomed to die. 

The melancholy procession moved on, passing along the 
front of the whole of the line, which terminated to the east, 
at the foot of the ancient fabric, now open to strangers, un- 
der the name t)f the Jewel Tower; then turning to the right, 
and moving downwards, it ultimately lefl the condemned in 
their position in fron^of the centre of the long line, and un- 
der the walls of Caesar's Tower. The coffin-lxjarers now set 
down their chargre at one pace distance from each other, and 
retired to the left, while, the wings of the line being marched 
in so as to form three sides of a square, the escort party, act- 
ing as an inner guard over the prisoner Highlanders, now 
formed in three l»dies round the condemned; the execution 
party marched back near the main body, while the ceremo- 
*^nies which were immediately to precede the fatal event 
were performed. . . 

The deputy advocate-general, now stepping into the cen- 
tre of the square, read from a paper, in the hearing of all, 
the crime of the whole of the prisoners, the sentence of the 
court-martial, and the warrant for the execution of Malcolm 
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and Samuel M'Pherson and Farquhar Shaw, now about to 
take place. While all this went on, the young men main- 
tained the same bearing of calm self-possession as formerly, 
and recognising, successively, their sad surviving comrades 
with kind aflection, they gazed round upon the red soldiers 
and the multitude beyond, with looks of stern mountaineer 
prid6 and true Roman composure. The eldest Highland 
clergyman, now taking off his hat, and showing a venerable 
white head, began to pray audibly for the souls of those who 
were about to be sent into an eternal world, upon which the 
whole of the two hundred prisoners fell on their hare knees, 
on the paved court, as one man, and the fervour of their eja- 
culations, as they joined their voices to the strong Gaelic 
address of the old minister, sounded over the heads of the 
breathless crowd like a wild yet sublime moan, more affectp 
ing to the enchained and weeping spectators than even the 
execution itself. 

A death-like silence succeeded this touching scene, and, 
as the general body of the prisoners was now marched back 
from beside their condemned companions, the multitude, in 
compassionate excitement, waited the final event. The three 
young men were now placed on their knees on their respec- 
tive coffins, all refusing to have their eyes bandaged. The 
provost-marshal, measuring twelve paces in front, the execu- 
tion party took their station, and every thing seemed to be 
ready. A movement behind the military at the last mo- 
ment, among a crowd so excited, is no uncommon circum- 
stance in cases like the present But the hawkVeye of the 
colonel in command, this morning, had been frequently cast 
round him on the gloomy count'enances of the prisoners of 
the Watch, as well ad on the numerous spectators^ for he 

. knew that their feelings were now wound up to such a pitch, 
that every thing was to be apprehended from the least acci- 

. dent; and a murmur and stir, now drawing close to the 
scene, made him eager to hasten the ultimate act, for fear of 
some painful occurrence. 

As the clergyman was still engaged with the devoted 
three, the stir behind the soldiers seemed at one point to in- 
crease, and sharp sounds of a man's voice were now fre- 
quently heard, breaking, by its uncouth but energetic ac- 
cents, that under-toned hum pervading the multitude, which 
was now more impressive than silence itself. All eyes be- 
^an to be turned to this spot, while other voices were now 
joined to the first, and the stir beginning to assume a^eriuus 
appearance, the commander saw that not a moment was to 
be lost. 
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" Provaet-marahal, do your dirty !*' commanded the coloiie], 
stepping again into the square. The clergyman, after a laet 
word, walfed dowlj from the victims. The hrothera and 
Farqafaar cast a look towards that native north which they 
loved so well; and, giving their last yearning Uionghts to 
those fi>r whose sakes death was a real bitterness, othef 
thoughts, isacfa as are proper to the aspirations of dying men, 
began to swim confusedly in their brain. The buzs at the 
former point now increased. The wond was given to the 
execution party — ^the muskets were levelled t>n the instant— 
the triggers were drawn-Huid the volley of d^ith rent the 
atill air like the crack of doom — and its reverberating eoboee 
went to the heart of each of the trembling multitude, who, 
from Without and within the fortress, seemed to answer it by 
a low, bnt simultaneous moan. The brothers fell with little 
convulsion; but the spectators were not more. astonished to 
see the third, namely, Farquhar, though, no doubt, mortally 
wounded, still upright on his knees, and gazin? wildly around 
him— than to hear a voice from behind, louder, if possible, 
than the report of the death-shot itself, shouting some unin- 
telligible words; when, in an instant, a man« breaking 
through the double ranks of the soldiers, rushed into the 
arena, and, in accents of terrible despair, shouting in Gaelic 
and English, ** My son ! my^ son !'' sprang towards him, who 
still maintained his stony gaze from his fatal plaoe on the 
coffin. 

' ** Seize him !— stop that person !" cried the colonel, as se^ 
veral of the officers now surrounded the intruder, while a 
general consternation increased the confusion without 

**He is my son ! — will you not let me embrace my son V* 
cried the unfortunate Cearnach ; " I am this moment arrived 
at this awful scene, to give him my blessing. See, he is not 
dead ; but you have bound his arms, that he cannot extend 
them towards his distracted fttber— -Ochon-^^ochon ! that I 
should see this day !*' and the exhausted old man, finding 
himself mastered by those who held him back, stamped on 
the ground in intense agony. 

This unexpected incklent had, for a moment, paralyzed 
the official perabnages, and painfully disturbed the solemnity 
of the execution ; but while the firing party waited for or- 
ders, and the eyes of the unfortunate Farquhar still rolled 
in ebbing life, the provost-marshal coolly stepping into the 
midst of the arena, and cocking one of the large pistols that 
he had taken from his belt, presenting it to this youth's 
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breast, shot him through the heart before bis fiither'* 

eyes. 

** Now,*' screamed the oM man, dropping on his kneesf 
"shoot a kind bullet through her distraught brain; for / 
also have broken your Lowlander law-^and just let me fol^ 
low my poor bc^ to the land o* the leal, for here there is 
naught but care and sorrow. O gentleman ! will you not 
put a bullet through me, for a mercy V 

«* Remove the man — take him away,*' said the com- 
mander; and the unfortunate Cearnach was hurried out ot 
Uie arena, whUe an instant movement of the troops in front 
of the Highland prisoners, prevented farther effects from 
this painful incident 

A sudden stupor seemed to have seized the unhappy old 
man, as Glenmore, getting near, was enabled to grasp him 
by^the arm. The red-coat troops, now dividing into sec- 
tions, formed, to march past the bodies as customary, pre- 
paratory to their being placed in the coffins, on which they 
lay extended in the placid calmness of their last sleep. Una- 
. ble to bear more, as the crowd were pressed back, Glen- 
more, by the humanity of the officers, w^o recognised with 
Sity the father of one of the^executed, made way for them 
oth by the eastern passage ; and, in the same state of stu- 
por, the old man was hurried bv the chief towards the outer 
wall, and across the moat that leads from the Tower. 

Mean while, order heme restored within, but few of the 
crowd, indeed, having the least idea of the real cause of the 
temporary disturbance, the whole of the military were 
inarched slowly past the dead, to the funereal roll of the 
muffled drum, the same wailinjgf music playing as at the 
procession. This ceremony being- ended, a small party of 
the prisoners, who still looked on, relations and namesakes 
of the deceased, were permitted to draw near, and, kissing 
the corpses, placed them in the coffins. As the whole now* 
ranged themselves in the rear of the scene of blood, their 
sober and resigned behaviour induced the officers farther to 
allow them to bei^ and follow the bodies of their unfortu- 
nate comrades to the open grave near the chapel. As they 
proceeded in this melancholy duty, the infantry looking on, 
with their muskets inverted — the feelings of the High- 
landers, no longer to be kept down, burst forth in a low and 
suppressed moan; which, if less loud and piercing than 
their own coronach of the glens, was not less afiecting to 
those that looked on. At length, the bodies being laid^in 
their last bed, and the grave filled up, the surviving prTso- 
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merSf were dlstribBted in quarters within the garrisoD, pre- 
Tiously to their being sent abroad, agreeably to their sen- 
t-ence.* 



* The vast improvement in all matters between the govern- 
ment and the people in our day, compared with that period, is 
not more conspicuous in the impossibility of such an affair 
being suffered to take place now, than in the superior interest 
that would in our day be taken in any event at all resembling 
this, and the minute information that would be diffused through- 
out society upon the whole subject The baldness of the in- 
formation concerning this transaction, given in the papers or 
pamphlets of the time, has occasioned the author much trouble 
in searching for detaUs, which are, after all, as fuUy collected 
by Colonel Stewart, of Garth, as is necessary for the ordinary 
purposes of history, or even to enable the reader to make tole- 
rably just inferences. The apathy of the pubUc, in England, 
to the whole transaction, is apparent from the very brief no- 
tices taken of it by the papers of the |^me; and the following, 
from the St. James's Chronicle, (quoted also by the coloneC) 
and not even published until dgfU days after the execution, 
namely, the 20th of July, 1743, gives the best newspaper ac- 
count of the transaction. 

*' On Monday the 12th, at six o'clock in the morning^ Sa- 
muel and Malcolm M'Pherson, corporals, and Farquhar Shaw, 
a private man, three of the Highland deserters, were shot upon 
the parade within the Tower, pursuant to the sentence of the 
courtrmartial. The rest of the Highland prisoners were drawn 
out to see tiiie execution, and joined in their prayers with great 
earnestness. They behaved with perfect resolution and pro- 
priety. Their bodies were put into three coffins by three of 
the prisoners, their clansmen and namesakes, and buried in one 
grave near the place of execution." 

« There must have been something more than common," 
adds the colonel, "in tl^a case or character of these unfortu- 
nate men, as Lord John Miyray, who was afterwards colonel of 
the regiment, had portraits of them hung up in his dining- 
room. I have not, at present, the means of ascertaining whe^ 
ther this proceeded from an impression on his lordship's mind 
that they had been victims to the desigpns of others, and igno. 
rantly misl^ rather than wilfully culpable; or merely from a 
desire of preserving the resemblances of men who were re* 
markable for their size and handsome figure. 

*< It is impossible to reflect on this unfortunate affair," he 
goes on m a note, ** without feelings of regret, whether we 
view it aa an open violation of military discipline on the part of 
brave, honourable, and well-meaning men* or as betraying an 
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in the aame state of k>w stapcnr, into which the Ceeraaeh 
had fbrtonately fallen, upon witneflBing the hurt afaoeking 
scene with his son, Glenmore was enabled to drag him un- 
observed past the melancholy groups, who still lingered on 
Tower Hill. By the time they arrived, however, at the, 
lodgings of Mrs. M*Pherson, who, with her niece and 
M'Naughton's daughter, lived with a Highland friend in 
Eastcheap, the old man began to recover his recollection, 
as if to fed more intensely a second distressing scene that 
awaited him. They were met at the door by the shock- 
headed figure of poor Donald MTberson, the family gillv, 
and constant attendant of the deceased ; who, with a pale 
and haggard oonntenance, his eyes so swollen that he could 
scarcely be known, seemed hesitatingly to atop them as 
they would have passed up stair& 

«« Come ia here, gentlemen,'* he said, opening a door be- 
low ; " ye*!! no do weel to gang up stairs the nowj just till 
the Lord's will be known." 

*' What do you mean, Donald," said the chief, almost 
a&aid to hear the reply of the servant 

*^ Weel, if his honour '11 wait here," said the man, lookinff 
to M*Naughton; and taking Glenmore aside, he whispered 
something in his ear. 

" What is it you are hiding from me, gilly ?" cried the 
Cearnach, with wild fury, and catching the terrified High- 



apparent want of faith on the part of government. The indeli- 
ble impression which it madp on the minds of l^e whole popu- 
lation of the Highlands, kid the foundation of that ^strust in 
their superion^ which was afterwards so much increased by 
various circumstances." — Stewart's Sketches of the Seeits Bigi' 
kmderSf vol. i. p. 243. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that several foreign gazettes of 
tlfe time contained rumoured accounts of the Watch having 
been ordered to march, to London agunst the will and engage- 
ment of the men; and of the latter having mutinied on the 
English border, killed many of tlieir officers, caxtied off tiieir 
colours, and returned to their native mountains. Though ttna 
account was copied and repeated from time to time in those 
journals, it was neither contradicted nor even noticed in the 
English newspapers, which seem to have mamtained a si- 
lence on the whole of the affair that is quite unaccountable, 
and little like the zeal that has been shown for justice to the 
soldier by the public press of late years. But the substantia! 
changes that have taken place in Eng^d during a period of 
nmety yea^ are fdmost inciedihle. 
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landman by the throat — "and what for will ye no let roe up 
the stair, to see how my bairn stands this last stroke? By 

J I'll chock you whar ye stand, if ye. play hidlings wi* 

me in this terrible morning ; for ye dinna ken the strength 
0* a desperate man !" 

*' Let me gang, sir, and I'll tell you all," gasped the ter« 
rified Highlander. ** When the dead-bell began to toll frae 
the auld Tower, where my braw maisters were to be exe- 
cute, we steeked the doors and closed up the windows, that 
vour demented daughter, and puir Miss Phoeme might not 
hear the rattle o' the guns that dealt the death. But the 
morning was lown, and the puir lasses sat listening wi' their 
hands on their een — and the shots sounded loud, loud o'er 
the lum head — and your daughter gi'ed a skreigh that was 
far louder than the death-shot, and then fell convulsed; and 
I fear me she's now hersel throttling in the dead-thraw." 

" God keep me in my right judgment !" exclaimed the 
old man, breaking from the Highlander; and running up 
stairs, he kept calling to himself, in Gaelic, on the name of 
his daufi^hter. 

'< Is uiat you, sir 1" said Hector, who, pale and with an 
excited look, met him at the door of the apartment. *' Alas ! 
it were better that you had not come here at this^ awful mo- 
ment." 

/'Dinna speak to me, sir; but let me see my demented 
bairn," cried the Cearuach, pushing past those who would 
have kept him back, and immediately caught his daughter 
in his arms. 

A faint screaming sound, in which could be recognised . 
the word " father !" and ** poor brother !" was all the remain- 
ing strength of the maiden enabled her to say in her agony. 
Her heart was evidently breaking fast A second and a 
third faint scream, while the agonized sufferer gazed round 
her with distracted wildness, showed the breathless by- 
standers that the emotidhsof the mind had completely over- 
mastered the powers of the body; and, giving two or three 
low sobs, as her father stooped over her, the unhappy 
Cearnach looked on until he saw that bis daughter was 
dead. 

For some moments the silence that followed the departure 
of a spirit to the eternal world was truly the silence of the 
grave ; and \he faces of the remaining women were like 
sheet^ corpses. The stony look of dumb despair on the 
marble countenance of the mother of the brothers nQW gone 
— her glazed eye and locked hands, as she and her daughter 
continued to gaze on the motionless corpse of their fnend, 

11* 
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with the ghastly compoasion pftinted in the fkces of oevenl 
hj-standers, formed a picture which would have appalled 
the most callous 'heart The silence was too dreadful to 
last The grief of the Ceamach broke out at length into a 
howl of sorrow, which caused even the widow and her 
daufffater to start from the stupor of despair, and to* shudder 
as if the dismal yell shot through their frames, as they gazed 
first at Uie dead and then in the fkce of the unhappy old 
man. 

With an eflfect tibat was terrific in the ears of Hector, the 
women of the house now took up the sound, giving way to 
their feelings in the appalling howl of mountaineer lamen- 
tation; untQ the fearful yell, mixed with the screanjs of the 
bereaved widow and her daughter, and the hoarse despair 
of die still more bereaved Cearnach, rose into a wild storm 
of sorrow, that, loud as it was, seemed yet to struggle for 
utterance. 

'* My son ! my son ! — ^my daughter! my daughter!" shouted 
the distracted old man. ** Would to God t had died ! 
Would to God I could die ! How shall I ever bear to go 
back'to their childless mother in Glendochart !** and, as he 
stamped and refused to be comforted, liandfnls of hair, torn 
from his gray head, accompanied these and other heart- 
rending expressions. 

This scene was too much for Hector. Even Glenmore, 
who stood by, could bear it no longer, and taking hold of our 
youth by the arm, they both hurried down the stairs, and 
soon were mixed among the common and insensible crowds 
of a busy metropolis. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Bat here 1 leave ^e general concenv 
To track our hero on his path oT faroe: 
He mast his laurels separately eam< 

Btbov* 



TiMB asBaages many grieft and settles many old accoantf. 
His flight cluingeB many circumstances to active individuak» 
which are scarcely marked in the rolling yea^ , and the fol- 
lowing hb oonrse to distant points saves many details of the 
prose of life. Thus, while fi'iends may he parted, and seas 
may be crossed, and foreign lands traversed, by those for 
whom we are interested, the venerable bearer of the sithe 
and sand-glass gradaally fills the bosom with a new series 
of hqpes and f&rs; and, carrying the individual to new 
floenes of action, he, like poverty, makes man acquainted 
with strange bed-fellowa 

Nearly, two years had passed since the foregoing event, 
and the survivors of those with whom we have had chiefly 
to do were now divided by distance and scattered in various 
parts of the world ; as Time is apt to scatter the adven- 
turous or the discontented. Seldom in life do men obtain 
that upon which they choose to set their hearts the strong- 
est; and that large body of the Black Watch, whose keea 
attachment to their country and relatives had caused them 
to fly back to it in defiance of law and the will of their su- 
periors, were now the most certain naver to see it again : 
Ibr, worse off than their comrades, who were mounting 
gvaid in the trenches in FlaDdere, they brdled under the 
raoTtif a torrid region, where scarce a blade of grass jvas to 
be seen to vemina them of the flowery heath of their own 
country ; and hopelessly sighed oH that " far distant shore," 
which luLs ever been the horror and the dread of the Hif^h- 
l«ider. Evea the wild wail of ** Lochaber bo more,** which 
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they had raised on parting from the Engrlish coast, when 
sailing away to banishment, was drowned in the roar of 
the winds and the surge ; as the stifled sob of mountaineer 
sentiment, and the bitter tear of Highland enthusiasm, 
will ever be lost or disregarded amid the heartless din of 
the world. 

It was the beginning of May, in the year 1745, that the 
general body of the Black Watch were encamped as part 
of the ^reat army of the allies on the level plains of Cam- 
broon, m Flanders, and within a few leagues of the cele- 
brated fortifications of Tournay, then closely invested by 
an advanced division of the French army. The Highland 
e(^dier8, tamed down, as they were, by the routine formidi- 
ties of military discipline, during a two years* residence in 
a foreign country, were now engaged in active prepara- 
tions of various sorts; and, in common with the legions 
with which they were surrounded, there ran through them, 
from their colonel downwards, that restless excitement, and 
hopeful uncertainty, usually experienced by soldiers on the 
eve of an expected battle. 

The scene around them was well calculated to stir up 
the spirits of men of less imagination than is known to 
belong to the enthusiastic offsprmg of the Fingalians. The 
present ground had been selected for concentrating the 
scattered divisions of the army ; and large bodies of troops, 
both infantry and cavalry, belonging to the different powers 
in alliance with the Englisfi, were still arriving, and form- 
ing, in extended lines or regularly shaped masses, on the 
various points of this vast encampment The whole plain 
seemed to glitter with arms, or to move in squadrons of 
military array ; while, if the eye could pass over the pic- 
turesque legions that occupied the ground nearest to the 
centre, and settle upon the sloping hills that bounded the 
view, instantly their green sides became , alive with batta- 
lions; and, as the gazer contemplated the ant-hill swarms 
that clad their sides, vistas of tents seemed to spring up, as 
it were, out of the earth, and, studding the distant corn-fields 
with their taper shapes, to reach away to the horizon in end- 
less regularity. 

" This is a glorious sight, Campbell," said a young oflScer 
of the forty-second to his friend, as the two stood, arm in 
arm, contemplating from a rising ground the stirring splen- 
dour. **By Heaven, it is well worth leaving England, to see 
even this scene. What must it be, then, when the whole 
army is engaged on the day of battle ?" 

^* From experience I can tell as little as you,'' s^id the 
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other, with less admiiation beaming in his eye; "and^in 
troth, we who have been in the Watch irom its first muster 
in Glenlyon, have lingered so long in this dull country, and 
longed so anxiously Sx a grapple with the French that no- 
thing but a sight of the real Sfonsieurs, and the firing of 
hard ball instead of powder, will now give as any }deaaure. 
You are h lucky fellow, Monro^ to get your hand, as yoa 
Are likely to do immediately, into actual batUe, so soon afl^ 
your joining the Black Watch : and that without ever 
having time to have your enthusiasm cooled by a summer 
ague in the flats of this damp country, or even your hair 
frozen ta the ground in your sleep, while enjoying the com- 
fiHTts of a winter encampment" 

''1 am fortunate, perhaps, all things conndered," said 
-Hector, with some pride, as he reeculected that he was 
at last an actual subaltern in this honourable regimeiit; 
^^ but I shall think myself truly so, if this expected engage- 
laent gives me one opportuaity that is saost dear to my 
tbooghta*' 

** Of distinguishing yourself against the French 1 Is that ^ 
alir 

" Yes^ oB, as yon say. Oh ! if the day were but come !" 

*' The opportunity will be common to most of us, 1 stt|^ 
pose," said his friend, coolly; '* that is, if the regknent it 
put well forward. But why should this be of so much imp 
portance to youl We have all our chance ; and ptfomotioii 
in the army holds her way to a slow march, even with tha 
best of us." 

^ But to me, sir, at present, it is every ihing^^ said Hec* 
tor; **my hope, my life, my all depends upon it! Yoa 
look astonished at my animation^; no matter. The mouth 
will sometimes speak out of the abundance of the heart's 
JthoiMrhts." 

^ My dear Monro !" answered Ensign Campbell, warm* 
iy, ** I am really glad to hear you, speak with this serious* 
nesB, afler all, seeing how strangely it accords with cer* 
tain thoughts of my own, which, to tell you the truth, have 
hung over my mind all the day, like a heavy cloud, even 
amidst the excitement of this splendid spectacle. You 
and I are young men. Our minds are fixed upon the ap> 
proaching contest, with an anxiety for which, on your part^ 
I can ha^ly account. And yet, m that very battle, one or 
both of us may happen to fall. Before we draw our swords^ 
Monro, give me your confidence, as I have given yoa 
mine. Is it possible that, like me,,yoor fimcy runs madly 
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after some Scottish maideii, whom you have left at home in 
cur hapi^ glens !^ 

**No, Campbell — at least if I do think o^ any, yea have 
not hit upon the spot where she dwells — dwells, my friend, 
in loveliness and purity. Yes! and in high circumstances, 
such as I dare hardly think of with tlie least hope. Yet I 
will tell you the truth; for your adjaration carries a so- 
lemnity in it which is almost ominous. And if the name 
of a lady riides into my tale, do not on this occasion treat it 
with a banter. 'Diere are some subjects on which I feel too 
seriously myself to safkr in others the least lightness of look 
or expression.'' 

*" Monro,'' said the other, grasping his hand, ** give'me 
credit for sufficient sense to know that there is a time for 
all things, and we are not now on the ramparts or in the 
mesB-iooro. Young men may be light of heart, or foolish of 
tongue, for the getting over an idle hour, in camp or quar- 
ters; but we are Scotamen, my friend,— -ours is a thought- 
ful country; alid all this military bravery and parade now 
before us, ought not to blind us to the possible result of a 
few days or hours to either of u&" 

** All that your speech imports, I feel,"- said Hector, ** ex- 
cepting what alludes to the fear of death, in the approach- 
ing battle ; which I, for some unknown reason in my own oon- 
aciouanesB, cannot sympathize with. Be the result, how- 
ever, what it may, I am now in that peculiar situation which 
makes the old and vulgar ** death or gloiy," more applicable 
to my case in the present campaign than I could at one 
time have imagined it could ever be. The romance of 
life may be the most exciting, but it is seldom, I suppose, 
the most happy portion of it That, however, as you know, 
has thrown a pamfel mystery over my birth and connexions ; 
while the same poeticdl power, I think, has at several timeSi 
brought me in contact with those who are for removed from 
any sphere in which I eould aspire to move. Among others, 
a form and feee, such as I had liule right even to look upon, 
became linked to my fancy ever since I wandered in green 
youth, filling my own soul with Imaginative regret, upon 
the rugged hills of Breadalbane. When I became a man, 
and it was my duty to put away childish things, I tried to 
forget this image of my dreams, and almost succeeded. But 
when life's perplexities began to come upon me, at the very 
moment when hope and rap seemed to nave cast me from 
them, this angel of my secret thoughts came like a messen- 

£^r from heaven« and delivered me on the instant, out of 
e hands of m^ enemies^ 
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•* What did sbe give me ta do," cootiimed Hector, " (o 
testify my gratitude, and to show myself a true knight, low- 
ly as I was, who worshipped her at a distance as Incas do 
the sun ? She sent me to the 'great and the powerful, to 
whom also she gave me introduction^and that, lor the saving 
of the lives of my special friends^ whose lives were almost 
as dear to me as my own. I went to do her bidding, with 
a light heart and high hopes. I swore I would succeed, or 
never look in hec divine countenance again ; but the world 
and its law were too strong for the efS>rtsor wishes of hearts 
like ours; and when all my anxieties and hopes were ter- 
minated by the dreadful tragedy in the Tower of London, I 
thought I should have gone mad; for my heart was too 
strong to burst, like that of the unhappy sister of my be- 
loved early friend, M'Naoghton. I ran from the scene in 
an insane frenzy ; I was obliged to fly, I knew not whither ; 
for my indefatigable enemy, the son of liord Libberton, 
having learned Uiat I had once been employed in some Ja- 
cobite communications, sent a second time the corrupt mi- 
nions of political suspicion and the ruthless hounds of the 
law after me, and I was obliged to hide mysolf in obscure 
dens and discreditable outlets near the English metropolis, 
to save myself from being cast into a prison. 

** While in this low and miserable condition, lurking in 
the neighbourhood of Highgate and Hornsey, afraid almost 
to look upon the sun, to breathe the common air, or to make 
the common use of my own limbs, what was my distress and 
horror to learn, that my attached friend and patron, the 
laird of Glenmore, had, been hunted out from the hospitable 
house of Duncan M'Allam, of Islington; and, being charged 
with Jacobite conspiracy, and I know not what, was thrown 
into an unwholesome prison by the side of the city sewer, 
where unfortunate men have long been subjected to the 
greatest cruelties. At first, I would have hastened at once 
to try tosave him by my own evidence ; for I knew he was 
not only innocent, but a rational peace-maker between the 
discontented and the ^vernment But poor Dougald 
M*£van, my attached gilly, brought me a strong injunction 
from the magnanimous chief UJ stay where I was, until the 
storm should blow past ; for that the law, which is the Eng- 
lishman's boast, would, in the hands of thos0 who live by 
its perversion, trick me into some snare that might end in 
my ruin. 

" I may not tell you," Hector continued, " what I suffered 
at this time: myself, and my friend, the chief of Glenmore, 
reduced to penury, at'least for the time, and I lingering out 
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the weary hoiin of yolnntary ooDfioeiiieot in the mean 
dwellioge of the pooregt of our country men. ^t blessed 
be that spirit of nationality or clanship, or by whatever name 
the prinoiple may be called, which opens the heart of man 
to his brother man; and, in spite of the trained selfishness 
to which he is educated in artificial life, bids the warm and 
glorious feeling of sjrmpatfay gush ferth^in circumstances of 
sorrow and c€ trouble, to cheer the droopine heart of the un« 
fortunate, and prevent his swearing hatred to his own spe> 
cies. I then lived with a poor Highlander from Angus* 
shire, who, fleeing from confiscation and ruin in the* norths 
. fer obedience and fidelity to the man whose bread had been 
eaten ibr centuries by himself and his fathers, had settled 
on the borders of Homsey wood. How shall I speak of the 
ardent sympathy and homel;^ kindness of this simple Gael, 
at a time when sickness had unsettled my nerves, and 
parching fever, brought on by late anxieties, drank up my 
strength, and boiled the blood in my veins ! I cannot tell 
you of it, but I can tell you the result, by which yon will 
see, that if man in this present world is often cunning in 
distressing his fellow-man, he is sometimes also, blessed be 
Heaven ! ingenious in detecting the secret sources of sor- 
row ; and, even in the person oia poor Highlander, delicate 
and adroit in finding out the means of reliefl 

** What is the hardest thin^ to bear in the world ? Is it 
not mortified pride ? — ^the takmg down and ruining manly 
aims, the crushing, under the weight of poverty and ob- 
scurity, the indomitable spirit of youthful activity ? Be* 
sides this, Campbell, I had dared to love. Yes ! 1, a poor 
outcast, or orphan dependant, had dared to idolize a baro- 
net's daughter. Was this craziness, or was it nature ? 
God knoweth ! Yet nature, like death, levels all distinc- 
tions, and, with her image in my mind, even the insa- 
nity of fever was delightfnL What will you have 1 I am 
not talking of romance, I am -talking of experience; and 
yet even now, when I think of it, it seems like one of those 
pleasing pictures of the fancy which men invent to help to 
dissipate the languid hours of the idle, or, from the minds 
of the careworn or the lowly to banish for a moment the 
sad realities of life." 
" Go on, my friend," said Campbell ; ** pray go on." 
**I had almost lost, in the convulsive delirium of sickness, 
the identity of the little room in which I slept It was poor 
and mean, and the roof was low, and a large black beam lav 
across it, and on the beam was a hook, on which, in mv dark 
reveries, I used to fix my glased eyes in gloomy ana fore- 
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boding horrol* ; and yet I felt that I lay in comfort, and Chat 
the bed on which I turned was soft ; that the cottage was as 
quiet as the cell of a hermit, and that kind faces sometimes 
looked in mine; and I heard feet tread sodly around my I1t'> 
tie bed,^ and then I looked up, and the beam on the roof 
seemed no longer black and riven, and the omfnous hook 
^ Was gone, and I thought my own breath did not burn me so^ 
and my eyelids did not seem so thick and so heavy to lift; 
and I began to dream pleasing dreams, and, in particular, I 
thought that a little Scotch maiden, who was the confideiH 
tial attendant of h^r I loved, seemed to pass backwards and 
forwards between my sight and the narrow single window^ 
which let the isummer light into my room. 

" One evening I lay with. closed eyeS) reasoning with my- 
self whether all that I had dreamed were only mere phantoms 
of m^ fancy, or whetiier reality had helped out the pleasing 
illusions of my brain, for I now became sensible that even 
Helen herself became mixed with my visions^ I opened my 
eyes and looked round. I thought some form interrupted 
the dim green light, that streamed towards me from the lit- 
tle window. A face met my gaze, that I could not bear to 
look upon, for I did not like that dreams should come like an 
unlooked-for and unnatural apeing of reality;, yet the face 
was too angelioTor roe altogether to turn from. I looked 
again, and I knew the blue eyes, and the modest smile, and 
the fa.iT locks, which, like clusters of the viae on tendrils of 
gold, hardly shaded the light from that lovely face. This 
was no dreatn f for I heard the figure breathe, and almost 
felt the^warm respiration on my chilly cheek. It was not 
mere fancy; for-, as she met my fixed look, a blush seemed 
to rise over the brow of her on whom 1 gazed. I was awake 
— almost in heaven — for I knew the face to be that of He- 
len Ruthven ! 

" You now know all that I might tell you. You know what 
woman's love may do; and love may be as pure as the dew 
that fills Ihe cup of the hawthorn blossom, and yet sit by the 
bed-side of the sick and the sad. I tell you, Campbell, she 
loved me, even in the midst of sadness and misfortune; and 
this is my pride and my consolation now, should I leave my 
heart's blood on that warlike plain before to-morrow's sun 
Bet& You would not have me tell you how she encouraged ' 
me to hope, not in her, but in fortune, who seemed to have 
deserted me. You are aware that it was the interest of 
Lord Gosport that at length procured me this commission ; 
but you may not be aware that Lord Gosport is the friend 
and godfather of her whom I worship in spirit Nay, more : 
VOL. II, 12 
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— ^Bt eze^cnt noblemaiir wh^n I fM»'peirfiectI^ recove r edy 
and «t leogth bore the cmnraifliien ef an officer m the Back 
Walcfa^ intiodBced «e ferma)ly to the baronet, her fiither, 
and I waa not even deatitate of a sliare of hia fkvoar. Bot hiS' 
eaffemeas to wed my Helen to aoy mortal enemy, Grombie 
oflibberton, haa eoat her and myaelf noany a aleepieai night. 
And now for the point of ray anxiety ta diatiiigimib myaelf 
in the approaching battle* Can ye«r tell the tale of man's 
diapoaitioo, ov eolve the mystery of his atranpe prediteetion ? 
Next to pride of birth, and pride of wealth, milittiry akshieve- 
menta and personal bravery are the* idols which the Baronet 
ifl pleased to worship. Aside from Jaeobite aentiments and 
najtional discontent, so greatly does headmive the Highland 
character, and fflory in deeds of knightly prowe^i^ that the 
latter would, in tiis mind, almost maJw np for all die former;: 
and shonld fortime favour me is this respect now, and the 
campai^ end in national and individna) ^lory, even my on- 
known love for his daaghter would neiSier be considered 
preswnptnous nor absurd, and the nfim^ess orphan might 
almoat dare to hope.- Yet, one thing more I must now, m 
the midst of my confessions^ express ; Ibr, flattering aa i» 
the other part of my tale, it Hes heavy at my heart. But, 
hark ! there is the trumpet again. We are intermpted now^ 
See you they hasten to the eoloners tent, and we must M^ 
low. If it is worth while to ex^m my feelings ikrther. to 
vou, we shall have the time, pevfaape, on another oceasionn 
before we get among the ballets of the enemy.'*' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



JUl was prepared^the fire, the sword, the men. 

To wield them in their terrible array. 

The army, like a lien from Ins den. 

Marched forth with nerves and sinews bent to slay. 

BrmoF. 



Thb great continental war ef 1741— 45, which ended, as 
far as England was coBcemed, with the ^selebrated battle of 
Foatenoy, took its rise, as the rMudor m doubtless aware, 
irom one of those ordinary eecurrences, which the commoQ 
course of nature, or the most trivial events, must always be 
apt to brin^ about, for the agitation of nations and the dis- 
tiKrb|nee of the peace of the world. To the disputes about 
.the succession to the impertal throne, i^pon the death of 
Obarles the €(ixth,* which brought Ibrwwrd the rival claims, 
among otheis, of bis daughter, Maria Theresa, queen of 
Hungary, asid Charles AUML elector of Bavaria, to that dig- 
fiity, we have alreadv had oocasieivbriefiy to allude. These* 
«s are well known, laid the foan(k»tioii of tbis brief but de- 
structive war, into which £agland was drawn, deeply to her 
cost, 9ot only as aa ally, or for the proteetiM cf a petty elee- 
<orate, but, as usual* in her wterference in ^onUoental dis- 
paiebi as a principal, la iftbe expeaditiMe both of men and 
ireasuK. 

Into the causes whkh tod England to ia^e a pavt so pro- 

* The emperor eugfat to haive coaaidered the value of lus 
life, -to the Impose ef Eurepe* when he knew he was the la^t 
prinee of his Une^ and thast his death would be, as it turned out, 
the beginning of convulsions. And yet he could not restrain 
his appetile» to th^ peril of the empire. He killed himself by 
* smfeit at an entertainment^ namely, by eating too freely of a 
4uU of i9ushroon|is> ai»d tbushroHght ithe-ismpkealmwt W xm* 
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minent in disputes so remote, and questions of policy and 
ambition so intricate, and often so irrational, it Is not neces- 
sary that we should enter. An old war is like an old fa," 
Qhion, which is thought wonderfully fine in its day; but 
which, excepting for the fate of interesting individuals, when 
fairly out, and placed at a distance, its very splendour looks 
somewhat quaint and tawdry, and the reaepns employed in 
its temporary justificatfon are exceedingly apt to appear pal- 
try or absurd. That England and France sought to rival 
each other in that day, by playing the patron to the poorer 
states, is nothing remarkable, when we know that nations 
have their passions as well as individuals; andi that men 
should act uniformly from reasonable motives, is too much to « 
expect of human nature. Besides this, nations, like indivi- 
duals, may hc^ve their own selfish views, ev^n in the midst 
of their apparent generosity; and as pride, in both cases, is 
an expensive passion, and the setting of the world right an ' 
arduous undertaking, it is little to oe wondered at that a 

I^roud people and a wilful king, as was the ease with En^- 
and, should have found in the ««d tiiat they had spent their 
money and. tWir ^tuTr^iesio very little pnrpose. Nevenhe- 
\te», war is, in reality, a fascinating game, a splendid pa- 
geant, and, though getting out of fashion in latter days, the 
n^emory and the fancy still recur with interest; if not with 
fondness, to those stirring scenes, wherein onr fathers (ought 
and bled, and which, after all, form the brilliant, though thoy 
are the bloody, if not melancholy, pages of history. 

To recur, however, to a few leading.particulars. On the 
death of the emperor of Germany, not only the elector of 
Bavariaand the queen of Hungary, aa we^id, but AugustiMS, 
king of Poland-, as elector of Saxony, and Philip the Fifth of 
Spain, as a descendant of Maximilian by the female line, 
laid each their claim in chief to the disputed dignity. Bat 
this was nothing to the quarrels and contentions that arose, 
or were revivedm the lesser states, by this importantj^ event 
For, every petty duchy, electorate, or princedom, began to 
look into obsolete treaties and forgotten genealogies, to seek 
for claims upon each other, or the empire, while dubious 
riffhts were discovered and argued ; princes and diplomatiists 
talked of nothing but reason and justiee; and the cause of 
"crowned heads being deemed both saered and elevating, 
every one who could read a newspaper thought himself ho- 
noured by entering into the dispute, whfle fhe cry was 
swelled and extended to the utmost corners of Europe. 

That England should tako a part in these cont.ention8, 
was both natural, and as reasonable aa public (]iuarre]9 ge« 
nerally are. 
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Nor wa« it tol)e expected that the English people, who 
think they can do any thin; by means of money, should have 
been able to kcep^ ffold quiet in their pockets, while men 
were talking of rights and justice all over the continent. 
Accordingly, she took a heavy part in the war, subsidized 
needy states, and paid Hessian and Hanoverian mercenaries, 
made fine speeches Bbov^ rights and justice in parliament, 
and now the result figures as it may in the pages of history. 

In the midst of the din of words at the commencement of 
the war, one man of vigour arose, from a quarter wjience no 
trouble was expected, and, by an efiectual irruption into the 
German empire, changed almost entirely the face of afl&irs. 
This was the celebnutcd Frederick of rrussia, then lately 
come into the rule of his kingdom. The king of France 
had also his claim to the empire; but, ft suiting his views 
rather to be the umpire and the patron than a principal in 
the contest, he joined with the young king of Prussia and 
the king of Poland, against Maria Theresa, i^nd in favour of 
the elector of Bavaria, now called Charles the Seventfi, and 
A proclaimed emperor, who had- no subjects. 

The turns the war took after its commencement, the 
powers that en^ged, ai];d the reasons for their doing so, 
might well justify the idea of Voltaire, that this, like some 
others, was, in reality, a civil war among kin^ ; wherein 
Europe might be considered a great republic, and the balance 
of power a theoretical notioni which helped to add some ge- 
neral principle to individual disputes. 

Before it was over, the new emperor. Whose cause had 
been the plea for all this contention, died at Munich, in his 
forty-eighth year, in debt, poverty, chagrin, and disease-r-a 
melancholy example of the occasional wretohedness of great 
station, and the humiliation and infelicity that may be 
brought on bv irrational ambition. This event helped to 
chancre both the parties and the views of the war; neverth^ 
less. It still raged in its new phases with increased violence, - 
potwi|hstauding that Maria Theresa had satisfied Prussia ; 
for, as in this world evil is more prolific than good, the ef- 
fect spread, and continued af^r the chief cause had ceae^ 
to e;5ist 

The present campaign was the one which, as before cjb- 
served, ended the war to England and her allies. What its 
immediate object was, (if the parties themselves understood 
it,) seemed, on the part of the French, to be, to invade Flan- 
ders, and take its fortified toWQS, for the national glprv ; and, 
on that of the allies, to protect that narrow stage or cbnti- 
neQtal bloodshed, and humble the pride of Fr^pce, who, with 
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her U0dM vanity, presumed to arbitrata ia the aflkira of Eii' 
ropeaa stipes. Louie the FiAeenth was an imposing monarch. 
Determined to. act on the oSensive.m Flanders, he meant to 
honour the armv with his own presence. He Had one of 
the best generals of hjs age. Marshal Saxe« to conduct the 
war. No wonder that the eyes of all Europe were turned 
with interest to the approaching battle. 

In the moruing, the whole collected ax-my began to move 
in two immense columns along the plain from Cambroon to- 
wards Tournay, then besieged by the French, and which it 
was the object of the allies, if possible, to relieve. The time 
of the year was the very youUi and richness of summer. 
The fields were green, and the corn almost ripe; and it was 
melancholy to Hector and his Gaelic companions, to see the 
" hearty grain *' trampled down and destroyed by legions of 
horsemen and infantry. Yet, by the force of discipline, and 
the vigilance of the puke of Cumberland, this march waa 
conducted with admirable regularity. Not a single wheeled 
Carriage was suffered to mix with the battalions of the army ; 
and the nmnerous trains. of artillery, belonging to the dif* 
ferent pawers, with the immense mass of wagons, filled 
with baggage and ammunition, formed a moving mass l|e•^ 
hind the army, that looked like a cloud of noi^y locusl^i, 
overspreading and destroying the Cbrtile plaijpsof the Nether-^ 
lands.. On all this parade the simple Belgian farmets looked 
with silent execration, or fled in terror from the, warlike 
multitude.. Id front, the Dutch troops were employed ta 
drive the French outpost parties from several villages,, in 
which they Iqrked jR)r observation and annpyance„or to. clear 
the woods of the mounted chasseurs;, and -this service they 
)»erformcd, with little n\ercy to those of their peasant coux^* 
trymen„ who also were thus driven forth frojm their homes, - 
to make way for the ravages of military cohorts. Forming 
part of this column, and protected by strong parties of ca^ 
valri^, squadrons of pioneers, with shovels and axes, hastily 
repaired the roads over which the trains of artillery were to 
peas; and placed among the first of the great column, the 
thoughtful Highlanders of the Black Watch were allovted 
to beguile the toils of the march by an occasional strain of 
their own bagpipe, or by singing or repeating in groups 
among themselves stirring snatches of Gaelic songs, to^ni- 
nVate them by the thoughts of their own couqtry. 

At length, as the long su.mmer'B day drew to a close,, the 
army was gratified by a sight of the ancient and dark bau^ 
tions of Tournay,. while the pccasipnal roar of the distant 
^annoo, and the more app%llipg glare of buroiog hamlet« 
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sbd yiXhgea, wliose pmoke, rhing frequently in the calm 
' eVeningr sky, gave many indications of the fatal realities of 
war. Along with this, straggling parties of homeress pea- 
santry were oflen seen flying over large fields of trampled 
com, being driven from their dwellings by the barbarous 
wantonness of their own countrymen, it being the practice 
of the Dutch troops, after clearing the Tillages of the French 
outposts, to set fire to the tenantless houses, and, passing on, 
to leave them burniiig, as blazing beacons to the coming 
array. 

With the exception, however, of a little skirmishing in 
the left distance, while dislodging the enemy from a place 
called Leuse, the day had passed over in the calm murmurs 
of a long march ; and at near sundown, on a fine still even- 
ing, a halt was commanded, as the columns of the army 
spread along a series of undulating' heights, overlooking the 
valley of Fontenoy. This pleasant rural valley, with its 
quiet hamlets and winding road, lay as still between the 
two armieSf-^as if the confused tramp of battle were never to 
destroy its rich fields of ripened com, that now waved in 
the evening breeze. Its small stream, almost dry with tbo 
samnoer heat, stole as softly over its white pebbles at the 
bottom of the hollow* as if never destined to run thick and 
murky with human blood ; and beyond it, the quaint spire of 
Fontenoy church rose as clear and taper into the calm sky, 
as if never destined to witness the^horrors of human car- 
nage; or as if its sanctity was never to be disturbed by the 
loud huzza of yelling war, and the deep groan of slaugh- 
tered thousands passing into an eternal world. 

The whole scene, as it now lay in the vjew of Hector 
iind the other sentimental mountaineers of the Watch, was 
still and impressive. Beyond the valley, and partly con- 
cealed by a wood to the right, the conical tops of the French 
tents could be seen, interrupting the clear line of the hori- 
zon, as the army lay encamped on both sides of the Scheldt, 
which swept away in a crescent bend behind Fontenoy. 
Farther on, the distant gleams of the river in the evening 
sun, were lost beneath the broad glacis of Toumay, only 
about fbur miles disUnt, and the turrets of that ancient city 
mixed as soflly with the tints of day, as if no hostile army at 
this moment invested its wal}& 

Each regiment now composing the array of the allies was 

permitted to rest where its bivouac happened; and soon 

fires began to be lighted alonj^ the whole line,^Ad camp- 

^ kettles to be in requisition : baversacs were rummaged by 

tongiy men, a blisy eommunicatioa took pkee witli the 
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bread- wagons in the Tear, and the whole ajrmy waa formed 
into guoopa on the turf, or among the corn, and begaa. to 
enjoy ita evening meaL The videta being. next posted in 
the valley, and other arrangements made for the night. 
Hector and the other officers of the Watch, having received 
no orders excepting to rest upon their arms, concluded that 
another day, at least, would pass before any engagement ; 
and, wrapping themselves in their plaids, betook themselves 
to sleep. 

A few hours ader sunrise on the following morning, the 
Black Watch and tho neighbouring equadroM^ which formed 
the avant-guard of the army, observed signs of activity on 
the opposite heights,' which gave warning of some coming 
movement From along the margin of the wood, that 
atre^bed away to the right, as well as over a green rising 
ground near the town, there issued several squadrons of 
li^ht cavalry, which, descending forward, scoured wiUi 
picturesque audacity the long sweep of the valley* After 
them several detachments of infantry sbwly emerged from 
the wood, and, preceded by a staff of mounted officers, 
seemed to disappear among some concealed hollows of the 
valley. Presently a galloping of aides-do-camp took place 
along the line of the Britisli, and soon, to the great joy of 
Heetor, the Black Watoh was ordered to bp in readiness to 
aid in clearing the plain of the concealed infantry,' and in 
covering a reconnoitring party, which was to consist of the 
Duke of Cumberland himself, accompanied by the highest 
obie& of the army. By such noovement it was intended 
that this Highland Scotch and still somewhat suspected re^ 
^iment should have its loyalty put fhirly to the test, by be« 
ing.bnMight in contact with the enemy immediately under 
km own eye. The Highlanders received this order with 
pyM animation, for,^ though a gloomy sense of their own 
wrongs in the persons of their executed commdes still 
larked with bitterness at the bottom of their hearts, yet 
mountaineer pride and chivalrous feeling came in aid of 
their reluctant loyalty, and they were determmed to show 
what, as soldiers, they were able and willing to perform. 

Scarcely had they unfurled the Scottish standard, acGom-> 
panied by another body of gentlemen called the Queen'a 
free regiment, with a large detachment of pioneers and 
twelve squadrons of home, under Ike commajad of Oeneral 
Campbell, than, ^s they marched down the bkll» their eyes 
.were greeted by m interesting sight to a soldier. This was 
the eommander-in-ohief himself .and his whole etaff and co» 
adjutois ia the war, ooneistiag of the princes and marsbulA 
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of th)9 allied army, whom it was the f»road duty of the Hi^ 
landers and Queen's regiments to protect on their reooa- 
noitring expedition. 

Foremost past their line came the dake himself; a large 
man with ttib fair round face and full eyes of his ftmily, 
clad in the wide-sleeved scarlet coat of the. time, ajid a 
small three-cornered laced hat, bravely crowning a comely 
white periwig. In common with most of his friend,s, the 
duke wore the large horseman jack-boots in which Charles 
the Twelfth seemed to take such pride ; and he was meant-, 
ed on the same tall gray horse, which, in the following 
year, carried him in the sanguinary field of Culloden. The 
simple mountaineers looked with admiration upon this bro- 
ther of royalty, as men do upon a god of their own making ; 
but he had not then acquired in Gotland the ugly appella- 
tion of Bloody Billy, for his calculating cruelty, in the hour 
of victory, to the friends and countiymen of those veiy 
Higlilanders, who, on the present occasion, did biqa supn 
good service. 

Beside the Duke, rode the Dutch Prince Waldeck, whose 
short square figure appeared in a tight coat of dark bli]e« 
tamed up with white, his breast well studded with stars and 
orders ; and, on the other side of the commander-in-chief^ 
the swarthy countenance of the old Count Kpnigseek, the 
venerable representative of the queen of Hungary, and chief 
of the Austrians then in the field, appeared under a low 
round helmet of burnished brass; which, with white body- 
coats and' long breeches, aflepwavds known in England by 
the name of pantaloons, formed the general costume of his 
German legion. Besides these personages, there was the 
Hanoverian general, Zastrow, dressed in green and black ; 
the Hessian general, Legonier, in the picturesque costume 
pf his noble cavalry ; General Ingoldsby, afterwards destined 
to play a downright Marplot part, together with the English 
Lofd Albamarle, and the Scotch Earl Crawford, who had 
^ught under Prince Eugene on the banks of the Danube. 
All these, together with their numerous suites and aides-de- 
camp formed an assemblage which well might excite the 
attention of the admiring Bcotohmen. 

The drum beat, as soon as this interestinjf cavalcade had 
passed, and down moved our Highlanders into the hollpw. 
Scarcely had they crossed the dry rivulet, when a large 
body of the enemy's cavalry showed their light blue uni- 
forms over the rising ground tp the left of Fontenoy, and, 
sweeping down the mce of the height, until they edged the 
woody wheeled round and csme rattling up the hollow: The 
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front diTimon halted near]/ in front of our detachment, and 
moffed themselvee in audacious defiance, as^if fyr the pro- 
tection of a body of infantry which now showed itself, as the 
Highlanders came close upon the ravine. The Hessian 
hussars and English dragoons, under the command of Gene- 
ral Campbell, now descending in two divisions to suppoft 
their infantry, the Black Watch, increasing their pace to 
that rapid trot which is their fiuronrite movement on their 
own hills, soon peroeived the whole road and ravine lined 
with light troops, in such a manner that, liad their colonel 
permitted them to rush in upon thoir enemy as they wished, 
their own impetuosity might have had the most dangerous 
eflfeots. A loud hurra now rose upon the. right; and, the 
cavaJry rushing past, after discharging a volley among the 
French horsemen, the latter gave way, and leaving the in- 
fantry to their fiUe, gallops off up the pentre of the 
valley. 

With joy DOW the Black Watch got the word to fire, 
which they did with a steadiness that liad a sure effect ; and, 
iiaving smelt gunpowder for the first time, volley after vol* 
ley passed between them and the enemy, with a rapidity 
that seemed hut to add to the eager excitement of the ait- 
tack. A few shots now eaina booming from the distant 
batteries of Footenoy, tearing up the earth in front of the 
Hiffhkaders, and under cover of which the French infimtry 
felfback, and« part climbing the ravine, began to return to- 
fvardji the village. To have allowed the Highlanders to 
ibilow would have been^ the height of imprudence ; and 
aearcety had they been marched to more level ground, when 
another body of the French appeared behind the hedge-rows 
by the jbankaof the streams these they drove back with the 
same gallantry as before, though now exposed to a species 
of fici^ »X that time much of a novelty in the practice pf 
war. 

As they manched on, following the enemy through thick 
fields of waving grain, an irregular and murderous fire is- 
noed from some unseen enemy in the com, which all Uie 
vigilance of Che Higfalandera could not elude. This was 
from an imperfect formation of the corps, afterwards called 
flharp-shootera, bat then known by the name of grassins, 
from their laying among the grass, and taking off prominent 
individuals from their eoncealment But the Black Watch 
were too well aecustoned to the patient manoeuvres of deer- 
stalking in their own county to be outdone bjr the French 
green-coaAs, for it was upon this oecask>n that a Highlander, 
unable to get « a pop** at his faiddea enemy, stack his bon- 
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Aet OB the top of a itorap in tbe ebrn, which the gnmin 
flrin^ at repeatedly, sapposiog it to be a man, tbe Gael hid 
hilDBelf in tavn, and waa soon enabled to bring bim down. 

A daah of the French cavalry in front of the Higblandei% 
now enabled their infiintry to draw gradnaily off; and tiie 
reconnoitring cavalcade coining up as the smoke cleared 
away, the dnke himself took of his hat, and waving it round 
his head, answered, with a strong compliment to their bra* 
very, the load cheer of his gallant Black Watch^ De- 
lighted with the issae of Uiis rapid skirmish, the commafh* 
der would have galloped on almost to the batten^ of Foo^ 
tenoy, bat old Count Konigseck and others, representinr 
Uie datnger even from the numerous grsssins still concealed 
in the com, his highness was persuaded to keep to the botr 
torn of tbe valley ; and soon, the flying squadrons c^ the 
French having been completely cleared from the pfain, the 
drum beat again, and the whole detachment returned with 
pride towards the main body of the army. 

As evening again drew on^ it was evident, from the move* 
ment of cannon towards the front, and other praparatknm 
ak>nfg the lines, that the following day was fixed for the de- 
cisive event The army again rested on their arms,' but 
thoDgh the men lajr under tbe clear canopy of heaven, the 
result of the commg struggle dwelt too anxiously on the 
ninds of many to permit ttenr to sleepi " In the midst of 
life we are in death,^ say the solemn words of the service ; 
ud never does this truth come home more strongly to the 
bosoms of the most Couiageous, than in the stillness of pri- 
vate thoughts on the eve of a great battle. Tbe near chance 
of death drives us strangely into a review of the events of' 
past life, and Hector imd as little occasion to congratulate 
himself as most men, when ^igaged in the same mdancholy 
survey. To him, a loose pebble on the world's rugged' 
shore, the swallowing wave of death appeared with no great 
diead, compared to life withont honour and without enjoy- 
Bpeat. Honour, he 'associated with some station amonfi^ 
men; enjoyment, earthly bliss, with hope, success, and, 
perhaps, Helen Ruthven. Could he, in the morrow's battle, 
be ena1>led to distingnisb himself by any remarkable act, 
tbe foundation might be laid for all he wishodv Before He- 
len, at least, it would enable him to appear with pride, and 
to her haughty father it would be the highest recommenda- 
tion. Yet this very day, even in the moment of proud tri- 
umph, a sight had met his eye, which had shot a damptng 
eflfect upon the illusion of hope, such as we often feel in at- 
tempting to look down the vista of the iiiture. 7he sight 
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.was that of his old enemy C/rombie, whom he to-day had for 
the firet time observed as having joined the army, and al- 
ready shininff in the broad gold lace of a captain*lieatenant 
in the queen s regiment, and no doubt there with the same 
intentions as himself. As he pondered on this unexpected 
rivalshipt the many advantages of the pedestal of rank stipuck 
that chill to his hopes that they have ever done to unaided 
merit 

This brought him back with a bitter pang to that painful 
subject whicSi still clouded his fortunes ; namely, his uncer- 
tain birth and orphan condition, which« among a people with 
whom name and kiii were almost every thing, presented a 
constant and intrusive disadvantage. Dark night and the 
stillness around seemed to deepen the melancholy of these 
thoughts, when they were interrupted by Lieutenant Camp- 
bell, who, troubled in mind about his own matters, had stolen 
round to hold some counsel With his friend. 

" Do you believe in preeentiment, Monro 1" said theibrmer 
seating himself confidentially on the grass beside him. You 
will tell me no<— for in6delity being a garment feshionable 
to wear at the court of George the Second, its tails must ex- 
tend even over the Highland billa Yet I have a presentiment 
that to-morrow is to be an important, perhaps a fatal, day 
both to you and to me. I see you smile, but if I die, and you 
reach Scotland, I charge you to deliver this token of my 
dying love to—" 

** Give it tongue, Mr. Campbell ; every young roan in 
the camp this night feels that he has a lady love in some 
distant home." 

." I love her iu>t the less that she belongs to^a poor chief, 
now, I fear, in no good predicament Can you not guess 
her to be the youngest daughter of Evan M*£van, of Ulen- 
morel" 

" God preserve you, Campbell," said Hector,- with emo- 
tion, as he put the token Carefully in the tasselled sporan 
that hung before him. " I hope poor warm-hearted Marian 
M*£van will not lose you, as her sister lost my unfortunate 
friend, Malcolm M*Pherson. As for me," he went on afler 
a pause, '* I dare not venture a token to one who is too high 
for me even to think of; and if I am shot on yonder fields 
to-morrow, why who is there, of cither kith or kin, name or 
lineiu;e, to care for me.?" 

** Strange it is, and sad enough," said Campbell, *' how 
some should be so unhappy for want of fathers, and others 
for want of sons. You remind me of a scene, that I wit- 
nessed three years ago at Dunkeld, wherein a baronet of 
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l^tlancl, and a general in some foreign army, were almost 
. distracted, inquiring in vain for an only son, whom, under 
fiome uncommon circumstances, he suspected to have been 
taken from his lady, in infancy, and who was supposed to be 
dive, though reported te be dead. It was a strange story 
that 1 cannot properly detail ; but if you had seen the agony 
of that melancholy gentleman, upon the losing of some fan- 
cied clew to his inquiries after his son, you would think les3 
hardly of your own condition." 

" But where had the baronet lost his son ?" said Hector, 
suddenly struck with his friend's story — "or where .had he 
been seeking for him 1" 

" He thought he had traced him to Inverness," replied 
Campbell ; "out there he lost him again, and he was then 
in pursuit of sooie suspected person, to whom the child 
had been intrusted when an infant Why, Hector ! what 
lifiects you so? A sudden thought comes into my mind. 
Surely this is no vain fancy. Did you ever hear of General 
Sir Oeorge Lament V 

** Lamont — the name is familiar to me, yet I know not 
Why," said Hector, his heart beating quick, ** but 1 cannot 
think " 

" Were you ever at Inverness 1 You never told me you 
were there." 

** 1 was at Inverness, I was when a boy-^nd— ^--'* 

" Gracious powers ! listen to me, and Pll tell yoU all 1 know 
-^but hark I what bustle is this 1 — rfeavens, what a glare of 
light !" ' . 

They looked around, and saw, on the instant, the flames 
bursting from the bouses of the little villaore of Veesont, 
almost in the centre and front of their position ; some sol- 
diers, in the wantonness of war, having set it on fire, while 
the commander-in-chief and his generals were at supper in 
their tent, A bustle now rose in this part of the bivouac, 
and, before Campbell could say another word, the friends 
were interrupted by a summons to the lefl battalion of the 
Black Watch, to rouse in silence and proceed immediately 
to join the outposts in the plain, as a party of observation 
upon the niovements of the enemy, in consequence of the 
alarming light of the burning hamlet. 

As Hector descended again into the valley, his thoughts, 
for a time were more taken up with the import of the strange 
commtinication of his friend than even with the exciting na- 
ture of his duty. But the care of his men during their hasty 
tramp in the dark, over fields and among fences now ren- 
dered more obscure by the light from the houses on fire^re^ 
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quired all his attention^ and be soon found othereroployment 
tot his mind. As the party was halted towards the middle 
of the valley, and Hector got leisure to look around him, the 
midnight scene of solemn gloom, rather deepened and made 
picturesque by the moving glare of the flames, as they tinted 
with red the long rows of sleeping soldiery, and threw into 
ftnciful shadow the distant heights of Fontenoy, might well 
affect an ardent imagination on the ete of (he uncertain fa- 
talities of battle. The quick tramp of the visiting outpost, 
and the low challenge of the sentinel, were the only sounds 
near that disturbed the dull ear of night ; and so perfect was 
the silence, that even the pattering of the hammers or other 
tools of the French in building their redoubts could be heard 
over the distant hum of some midnight stir in the French 
camp. This stir, as it appeared from the accounts of several 
deserters now captured in the valley, was occasioned by the 
artillery-men hurrying their guns and ammunition all night 
over the bridge from the opposite side of the Scheldt, on both 
banks of which the army lay encamped ; for, as the king was 
expected in person on the field, the cautious German who 
commanded the French and Bavarians was taking every pre- 
caution which science and lons^ experience could dictate, to 
secure the success of a day, wnich might decide, perhaps, 
the fate of France. 

The unheeded fire of the village now began to bum low ; 
every thing remained quiet in the plain, and as day-break 
began to streak the east. Hector's party of the Black Watch 
were ordered back to their post, to wait in silence the ex- 
pected movement 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



The drums beat in the raorning, before the screech o' da^. 
And the wee wee fifes piped Ipud and shrill, while yet the mom 

The bonnie flags were a' unfurl'd, a gallant flight to see. 
But waes me for my sodger lad, that marched to Germanic. 

MOTHSaWZLL. 



Individuals never speak of their poor relations. Nations 
nerer speak of their defeats. This is the reason why so few 
in Bnglaad know aught of the great and most picturesque 
eogagement of Fontenoy.* 

At two in the morning of the 1st of May, 1745, — (if the 



• This 18 also the reason why the writer founds among the 
l>rief and contradictory English accounts of that period, the 
l^reatest difficulty in obtaining a common understanding of the 
rationale o£ the battle he had undertaken to desert. Even the 
celebrated account of Voltaire, which the French writers^ with 
the exception of Marshal Saze himself, have chosen very much 
to follow, is a confused and romantic string of compliments to 
the French personages on the field; for wmch it is impossible 
to gather any correct id^a, even of the position of the armies^ 
and of the places named* That of the Earl of Crawford, who was 
present on the side of the allies, shows nothing so clearly as the 
mcapacity and ill agreement of the leaders — ^to the destruction 
of the brave men thus sacrificed, and their own everlasting das>- 
honour. To obtain a plan of the ground, and of the position of 
the' columns at the different a^g^s of the engagement, was in« 
dispensable for any thing like clearness; but; for the reasons 
above mentioned, this was not to be found in all the rich collec- 
tion in the king's library^ and even in the common library of the 
British Museum, that rolume of the writings of Marshal Saxe« 
wherein scientific and satis&ctoiy plans of Uie battle were sub- 
sequently discovered^ namely, his own memoin^ was, as if pur- 
posely, pmit^d* 
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foregoing reason may excuse some particalaritjr in the eventfl 
of a day, long after remembered by the widows it made and 
the tears it drew, and the subject of many a domestic song 
and story,} — two liad just struck, and the gleaming sun had 
not yet dispersed the morning mist that lay on the plain, ere 
the long string of lines composing the army of the allies began 
to show, along the sloping heights, an activity ominous ofetf 
pccted battle. Drums began to beat a hasty call in broken 
intervals throughout unseen miles where the squadrons bad 
bivouacked ;-^tIie tramp of horses next was heard on all 
sidesj to which the wheeling of artillery, now hurried for- 
ward towards the fVont, added a murmur of stirring confu- 
sion ; while, above all, the clear note of the brazen trumpet 
came musically upon the car from the distance, blowing a.t 
intervals on the early hreea^e, a loud brec\th of the comlns^ 
war. 

The French also, beyond the plain, were already astiiv 
bringing forward their troops by a corresponding movement; 
and ere five had tolled on the steeple of Fontenoy, few 
scenes could give a more exciting idea of the imposing and 
animating splendours of battle. Not a gun had yet been 
fired, to obscure the clear outline leA by the dispersion <^ 
the mist ; and now the long masses of part^rcoloured legions, 
stretching line behind line, and rank beyond rank, appeared 
like picturesque belts of shining splendour upon the green 
ground of the sod, their spiky arms glancing at every move- 
ment in the slanting sun-beams, like silver scales upon the 
fiery dragon of war. Though the front legions of the French 
only could yet be seen, on the opposite slopes the whole 
show of both armies, with a green interval in the bottom of 
the valley between them, hod the effect of a regular, but 
splendid, confusion ; and it was necessary for the eye to rest 
upon details in order to obtain a distinct idea, as well of 
the field of expected encounter, as pf any specific portion of 
the pageant. 

Looking across the plain fVom the spot where the ^ilHed 
army was posted, the foremost object was the small villagQ 
of lontenoy^ nearly in the centre, aqd somewhat iaadvapce« 
of the French position. This town stood excellently well 
for a front point of defence, and an object of contention ta 
divert the energies of the allies; and, accordingly. Marshal 
Saxe had caused it to be surrounded with redoubts in such 
a manner, as not only to make it most dangerous to approacbt 
but an excellent cover for the operations of his army« 

At the distai}ce Qf about an eighth of a mile to the left of 
Fontenoy, that ^ opposite tp the ri^rht of the allied troops^ 



m tyek utttDted wood, called the B(M0 de fiutjTy atretdied 
away towards the Scheldt behind, and coofined, as Well tm 
pfotected, the Fieoch positioD. To atren^eii this point 
more, and to prevent the British forcing their way past Fon^ 
tenoy, over the swelling ground between it and this wood, 
the marshal bad not only filled the Bois with grassins and 
chasseurs, but erected two stnmg redoubts at its angle facing 
the village,, so that it might be between these fires that it 
would be necessary to pass, to get ftirly at the intrenched 
enemy. It was in this comparatively confined space, and 
partly exposed to this cross^fire^ that the great struggle ul« 
timately took place, as it was opposite to this point iSdX the 
British and Hungarians were chiefly posted^ 

On' the right <S'Fontenoy, aqd receding a little from it-^ 
that is, opposite to the left of the allied line, the position of 
the French was farther strengthened and concentrated bv 
another village called 3t. Antoine, whieh the wary Frencn 
marshal had burned before the allies came up, in order to 
convert its blackened walls into suitable £>rtifications for the 
protection of his array. As, however, the space between 
this village, which covered his right flank, and Fontenoy i& 
his centre, was much greater than that between the latter 
place and the wood at his left, the marshal had opened 
trenches the whole way between the two villages, and built 
three redoubts at eq^al distances in the space, to strengtheni 
by their cannonade, this intermediate defence; and thus, 
with the rows of artillery which, this morning, filled up the 
interstices, a line of cannon was dfawn along the whole pc 
sition, which well might appal an army less confident of 
victorv than the BritiiSi have always been. In addition to 
this, tne approach to these defences was interrupted in the 
plain, particularly near the centre, by a deep and difficult 
ravine, which, together with the sloping nature of the 
ground, was well calculated to embarrass an attacliing 
enemy. 

With aU these natural and artificial advantages on the 
side of the French and Bavarian army, there was yet one 
thing against it which well might alarm the scientific cau« 
tion of its great commander. This was, that it had the 
Scheldt in its rear, with only one bridge crossing it for a 
league and a half towards the camp before Tournay, which, 
in case of being obliged to abandon its ground, would have 
been nothing for the hasty passage of a large retreating! 
army. No wonder, then, at the ^reat pains the marshal ha3 
taken to fortify his front position, and to line with cannon 
the important bridge of Calonne ; or his extreme anxiety £br 

13* 
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the safety of hii arm^, and II10 important pereoBagres who 
were this day destined to join him in the nek). Even on 
the farther side of the Soheldt, and rather beyond St^ An- 
toine-Tfthat is, at the extreme right of his position — ^tbe mwr- 
dial had raised a battery of long guns, which, firing across 
the river npon the left flank of the allies, succeeded after- 
wards in doing no inconsiderable execution. Near this bat- 
terer, on a iitde rising ground, there stood a quaint-looking, 
ancient windmill, which, though, not particularly lofly, was 
80 situated as to be easily seen by the whole army. This 
windmill, insignificant as it appeared, had something to do, 
as shall hereaAer be seen, with the result of this important 
day. To these particulars it only remains to be added, on 
the part of the enemy, that on the top of the spire of Fonte- 
noy, namely, in the advanced front and centre of his lines, 
Count Saxe had stationed an officer with a glass, to give 
him, by signals, constant intelligence of the movements oP 
the allies. 

On the side of the latter, but few words will. suffice to . 
give a general idea of their arrangements at the commence^ 
meat of the action. The Blaek Watch being nearly in the 
centre, among what were called the avant squadrons. Hec- 
tor and his companions were enabled to obtain a clear view 
of the imposing phalanx on each side of them. The left 
wing, led on by Prince Waldeck, was chiefly composed of 
Dutch infantry, formed in two long lines from St Antoine 
to Fontenoy— the men dressed in white co|its, turned up 
flt^ith orange, large cockecf hats, and orange cockades. These 
were protected at the extreme flank by the Austrian Hu- 
lans, or lanoe-men, wearing dark green doublets, with low 
brass helmets, surmounted by thick tuHs of black bear-skin. 
The Dutch infantry were ibined, nearly opposite to Fonte- 
D3y, by various squadrons, rormed Ime behind line, composed 
of Hessian, Hanoverian, and Austrian infiintry, whose dark 
green, white cloth, yellow and black dresses — ^the crimsoti 
Turkish trousers of the Hungarians, the high scarlet caps of 
the chasseurs, and the steel helmets and breast-plates of tho 
eavalpy, mixed oddly cnoqgh with (he scarlet coats, philc- 
begs and targets, proudly worn by the Scottish Gael. Next 
to these centre battalions, of which the Duke of Cumberland 
himself took the command, the right wins of the army, led 
on by old Count Konigseck, was composed chiefly of English 
and Austrians, in two long lines reaching nearly to the wood. 
The long-tailed scarlet co^ and white sugar-loaf caps of the 
latter, variegated as their lines were with numerous stan- 
dards and platoons of artillery, contrasted brilliantly with th^ 
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picturesque dreoies of the ibveiffn cavalry, with whicli they 
were flanked and intermixed. To give the names of the in- 
fepax commanders, now at their dinWrent posts, would only 
serve to perplex the reader; but this.^ing of the aimy, to- 
gether with assistance from the centre, being destined to at- 
tack on the difficult space between Fontepc^ and the wood, 
the iDqke of Oumberland himself^ Konigseck, and Albemarle, 
were either generally together, or, by means of their aides- 
de-camp, in constant communication. 

At six, a single gun, fired ^ni the extreme left, was the 
signal Ibr the commencement of the action, and its blue 
smoke hod scarcely dispersed in the clear morning air, when 
all the columns began tq move down tpwards the bottom of 
the valley. The cavalry trumpets spuqded, ai)d their cohorts 
pranced proudly between the lines, the very horses seeming 
impatient for the charge ; the artillery wheeled on in front 
and at the flanks of the re^ments, with matches ready lighted; 
apd several mortars behmd these came rolling heavily down 
the hard ground on the fkceof the hill. The sound of a hundred 
drums rolling along the line, mixed with the clang of the 
trumpets to animate to the attapk. Nearly a hundred stan- 
dards of diflerent colours, ai|d nations fluttered in the 
Hght breeze ; apd, as the whole mqved forward, ere yet the 
confusion of the fight had spoiled their array, or mortal and 
nnsightly carnage nad swept the sithe of destruction among 
these gay legions, to dissipate in sulphury smoke, gore, and 
anguish, the splendid illusion of battle — Earl Crawford, in 
contemplating the scene after all his battles in Germany and 
on the Danube, exclain^s-— ** I never till this moment saw so 
fine a sight.*' 

At iShis period,. as the army was going up to the attack, a 
loud shout was beard running'^alonflr the French lines op- 
posite, now partly hid from the allies oy the swelling ground 
beyond the ravine, by the village in its centre, and by the 
projecting point of the wood. This magnificent and so- 
norous hurra ! from a body of eighty thousand men, arose 
fVom a cause well calculated to give animation to chivalrous 
troops. It was a welcome to their king himself, who, to- 
gether with the Dauphin, a youth of fifteen, and their splen- 
did suite, were at this moment passin? the bridge over the 
Scheldt, and coming in person on the field of battle. While 
this was going on behind, a small cavalcade cou]d be seen 
moving in firont Of the French lines, which well might in- 
terest the eager observer. This was the celebrated Mar- 
ebal Saxe himself, who, being evicted with dropsy, and 
^ardly able to qnpve, wap borne on a litter ia front of his 
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lUref, atad, feeble as he wac^ msji^ting every thing with -his 
own eyes. 

The allied lines moved gaily on, and it was with feelings 
such as have been often attempted to be described, that 
Hector beard the word fire! run along the line of the ad- 
vanced artillery, and was almost deafened by its stunning 
roar from right to left, wbile, a moment after, the long guns 
of the French began to boom from the redoubts round Fon* 
tenov, and tbeir balls to hiss past him, or to burrow in the 
earth at his feet. The whole line of French artillery in 
their front began to open their fire, as the Iligblanders and 
their neighbouring regiments again crossed the brook in the 
valley ; and when the shot began to tliicken, and his view to 
be circumscribed by the smoke, and his companions to fall 
dead around him, while he and they were forced as yet to 
remain comparativelv inactive, those thoughts which belong 
to an ambitious mind, made serious hy the disadvantages of 
circumstances, crowded rapidly into his mind. If he could 
distinguish himself on this field, he thought, prospects whiclv 
he was almost afVaid to anticipate might yet be in store for 
him. If he should fall, his bitterest thought was, that h& 
should die without a name, for the same strange fate which 
threw him on life as an orphan, seemed still to follow him 
to hide him from himself; for, if his friend Campbell should 
die on this field, the unexpected secret that he was on the 
point of disclosing the other night would be buried with him, 
and in that case even success itself might be unavailing 
with the proud father of Helen Ruthven. These thoughts^ 
however, soon became confused in the dim uncertainties of 
fate and the high excitement of battle, as the Black Watch 
were led on to an atu^ck upon the intrencl^ments of Fon* 
tenoy. 

While this was doing in the centre, the duke despatched 
General Ingoldsby on the right, with four regiqaents, to take 
possession of the wood of Barry, and, if possible, of the two 
redoubts, so well situated for galling the allied Bank. But 
the crafty French allowed the brigadier to ^et close up to 
the wood, where their chasseurs and grassins were lying 
flat among the grass, before they discovered themselves. 
Starting up, when the English were almost upon tliem, their 
sudden and murderous fire threw his men into instant dia* 
order ; the long cannon of the redoubts being also at the mo^ 
mertt pointed direct upon them. Falling back upon the ca» 
valry, he sent to General Campbell for some cannon to play 
upon the redoubts. This brave general had scarcely under^ 
taten to supply the artillery, vvhen his bead was carn^ 
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Eway hf a ball ftom the redoobta^ and the detachments and 

their earviviog leaders were thrown bj this event into &r- 
ther confoaion. A croauog in the orders, and a oomplica- 
tioQ of misunderstanding completed these disasters, and* af- 
ter considerable delay, and the loss <^ many men, the 
brijgfadier finally retired from the wood without effecting his 
object, and the batteries continued to fire on. 

The Black Watch, and other neighbouring squadrons* were 
]q6W ua&vourably situated, exposed to the incessant fire of 
canqon, and sioable to get at the French infantry intrenched 
within the village, and posted beyond the ravine. As yet, 
their ardent v4kHir WM aJiBO»t liirown aw«y ; TuF, uoi^l? 
to use their broadswords and small arms, the only thing 
they ^were allowed to do was to march up towards the enemy 
to the sound of their own bagpipe, and pouring in a volley 
open them, as near as th^ could, to clap down at full length 
on the sod, leaving the showers of shot to pass over them. 
This mode of fighting the French perceived from behind 
their trenches, with as much astonishment as they did the 
bare limbs and strange dresses of the hardy Gael. But Sir 
Robert Monro, their colonel, being a large fat man, never 
attempted to lie down with his men, from a reasonable fear 
of not being able to get up again; and thus, while all lay 
fht in the com on each side ^ him, he stood in the centre 
of his regiment, with the colours behind him, exposed to 
nch a fire, that, if every bullet, as king William said, had 
Bot had its billet, and seemed ordered by ftte to keep this 
day away fifom his bulky person, he never would have stood 
thus perfectly unscatfaS^,, among the hail of death thtt 
whizzed axound him. 

In the mean time, a tardy though well sustained attack, 
was made along the left wing by the Prince of Waldeck 
and his Dutchmen, against St Antoine and the intrenched 
enemy, and their forts stretchix^ between both villages. 
This, however, was not less ine&ctoal than those on the 
right ; and now a large detachment of Dutch and Hanove* 
rians were ordered to "run into*' Fontenoy. This last 
body, in thick phalanx, marched up the slope pretty steadily, 
almost to the cannons' mouths; but, finding themselves re- 
ceived, as they little expected, with a fire indeed that was 
truly appdling, they became alarmed, and, thinking them- 
selves unsupported, while mowed down by hundreds, they 
turned and fled hastily down the height, faurly. overthrow- 
ing and trampling under feot a squadron that was marching 
to their assistance. ^I never m my life," says Qeneral 
C;a vford, ** saw 94ch a co^fusiou !" 
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But no French cavalry being in the Way to ta^e advan- 
tage of this repulse, and the troops to the right and left re- 
maining firm, a second grand attack, was, after a time, 
made on the two villages and the line of intervening re- 
doubts, almost the whole army coming close up under cover 
of above sixty pieces of artillery and eight mortars, and 
supported by flying squadrons of dragoontj and lancemen. 
The field now presented to our enthusiastic hero an exciting 
spectacle. Even the air above the heads of the advancing 
combatants was filled with bombs, which, with their lone 
trains, arose in successive circles out of the plain, ana 
dropped like (klling scars into the centre viUsge. Marshal 
Saxe being at this moment with his aide-de-camp in th^ 
streets of Fontenoy, one of titem fell and burst almost at his 
feet But though the Dutch drew a second time close to 
St Antoine, and the Hanoverians and British, including the 
Black Watch, marched with a loud huzza up to the veiv 
muzzles of the cannon of Fontenoy, some of the allied squao- 
rons hunff back, and the more valiant were not sufil^red to 
pursue their advantage. The successive battalions were 
thus ultimately forced to retire, with such slaughter, parti* 
calarly on the left, that one whole Dutch squadron was 
swept away by the cannon of St Antoine, leaving only fif- 
teen men to run back on the rear to tell the tidings. 

It was now nearly ten o*clock, and hitherto the battle 
had chiefly consisted of attacks upon the fortified points of 
the enemy's position, which the Duke found himself unable 
to carry; while his brave men never could get opportunity 
of a fiiir struggle with the French infantry, who kept chiefly 
under cover of the heights beyond. Confident in their va- 
lour, and fearing that, if he tarried longer on the plain, his 
army would be destroyed by cannon-shot alone, he took the 
resolution of making no fkrther attempts upon the redoubts, 
but of ordering his whole left wing to pass the ravine in 
iVont, and ^ce their way on the French linos between 
Fontenoy and the wood. The battalions and their officers, 
British and Austrians, proceeded to obev this order with, 
brave alaerity ; although, in order to avoid Ihe hollow way, 
they wexe obliged to pss elose to the redoubts on ^e right 
Towards the left of this wing, namely, near Fontenoy, 
where the hollow way deepened into the long ravine, the 
confusion and slaughter were dreadful as the nnen clam« 
bered up its front ibr the eannon from the wood raked 
nearly its whole length. Nevertheless, in the midst of the 
fire and the blinding smoke, the bombardiers^ aa the artillery- 
men were then called, hauled up their eamum by such b/« 
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paths as they could find ; and the Black Watch, though op- 
posite to the mbst difficult bank, were among the first to 
scramble up the steep, and form on the other side in the 
face of the enemy. The squadrons, composing almost the 
whole right wing of the army, passed successively over this, 
difficult ground, and, forming on the green height beycmd 
in three solid columns, each four deep, again began to move 
slowly and steadily forward. This great column, jimount- 
ing to about twenty-one thousand men, was preceded by 
only six small pieces of cannon, with six more intermixed 
in the line. The regularity and bravery of this movement 
astonished the French, although effected under a cross- 
fire from the redoubts, that at times mowed down whole 
ranks of them, which were as rapidly filled up ; and the 
body marched on to the sound of the stirring drum, and the 
animating scream of the Scots bagpipe from amidst the 
Black Watch, as if performing the leisurely evolutions of a 
review. In front the ground still rose, and beyond, under 
cover of it, were several columns of the French guards. 
The officers of the latter hearing the loud repoFrls of ap- 
proaching artillery, proposed among each other to advance 
and take the English cannon. Ascending with their grena- 
diers to the top of the rising ground, they were astonished 
on perceiving a whole army coming forward. A volley from 
a part of the English line, together with the fire of the ad- 
vancing cannon, brought about sixty of them to the ground, 
and, having no orders to attempt farther, the Frenchmen 
hastened back in confusion to their former position. 

Still this great column marched on, holding its fire until 
the more advanced regiments, namely, the English gnarder 
and the royal Scotch, &c., under Lord Albemarle, General 
Campbell, and General Churchill, a natural son of the fa- 
mous Marlborough, arrived within forty paces of the French 
beyond the height, which they now saw ranged in line to op- 
pose them. A cluster of French officers, dressed in splendid 
doublets of blue and gold, several wearing short embroidered 
cloaks on the left shoulder, according to the fanciful magni- 
ficence of Louis the Fifteenth's fashions, appeared in front; 
consisting of the Duke de Biron, the counts d'Auteroche 
and Chabannes, the commandant of the Swiss guards, in 
his showy dress of many colours, and others; while several 
of the kine^*s pages, and the sumptuous costume of the 
court, could now be seen galloping along the field, carrying 
intelligence to his majesty of the progress of the engage- 
ment 

The allied column was now in advance of the cross-fire ; 
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the rage of the hattle, and the roar of the cannonade watf, 
at this moment, entirely behind them, and the absence of 
smoke in front, and the regularity of the enemy^s squadrons^ 
enabled Hector to obtaiii a clear glance of the whole oefbre 
him. Over the heads of the French columtis in front of tha 
British, and crowning a pretty height behind them, near ad 
ancient sacristy, called the Chapel of our Lady in the Wood, 
the white and richly blazoned standard of France was seen 
floating before the green foliage of the wood, over as im- 
posing a company as ever sto(3 on a field of battle. This 
was bis maiesty, Louis the Fifteenth, himself, in buckler 
and breast-plate, military Spanish cap and long feather, ac« 
companied by the Dauphin, his son, in liffht blue, riehly em- 
broidered ; the latter* surrounded by twelve noble youths, of 
about his own age, of the first families in France ; and the 
whole presenting an array that well might, by th« oapti* 
vating illusions of high rank and splendour, reconcile th6 
ardent imaginations of such as Hector and the Highlandeni 
to the royal game of death and carnage. Behind thenv 
Hector could see the boughs of the trees towards the Scheldt 
covered with persons, who, following the king and hanging 
on the French camp, had climbed to the highest branches 
to witness the battle. ' 

The English generals, now somewhat in front, saluted 
the gay group of French nobility before mentioned, by 
taking off their hats. The Duke de Biron and the Count 
de Chabannes advanced and returned the compliment. The 
whole of the officers then returned to the head of their re- 
spective regiments, and the pause that followed all this 
courtly politeness had, to witnesses as well as actors In this 
scene, a strange and impressive effect 

Too gallantTto be the first to beffin the work of death, 
each seemed to wait for the other, when Lord Charles Hay, 
then a captain of the English guards, called out in French, 
" Gentlemen of the French guard, fire." One of the French 
counts before named, answered with a loud voice — as Vol- 
taire relates the circumstance — " Grentlemen, we never fire 
first ; -fire you first" Lord Charles then gave the word in 
English, " fire !" which, beginning at the right, went rapid- 
ly along the line in divisions, and thus the running fire went 
on with terrific celerity. 

Its eflects were soon felt on the opposite ranks of these 

fillant men. At the very first fire, the two colonels of the 
wiss guards and four of their officers, with seventy-five 
rank and file, dropped down.^ Eleven more officers were 
wounded in the same regiment, and in some of the neigh- 
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boaring battalidns^ nearly the whole of Ihd ^Ont ra!oks were 
swept away, while the ears of the remainder were almost 
stunned by a rnnnin^ fire, which the survivors described 
afterwards as absolutely infernal. On still marched this 
great and compact triple line, firing regularly as it ad- 
vanced with the steady coolness of a reviiew day, and so 
close did th6y frequently come upon the enemy's infantry, 
that, it being then the custom for English officers to carry 
caneiB, the French could see the majors layii^g them over 
the soldier's muskets, to make them fire low and straight. 
Unable long to stand before this murderous column, the 
remains of the 'Swiss guards and of several other regi- 
ments successively abandoned their ground. New columns 
came up and attacked in succession, sheltering themselves 
often, while they fired, behind the heaped rows of their dead 
comrades. 

But the great column still moved on, deepening and be- 
coming more compact as it advanced, the men stepping 
over the dead bodies of their comrades, as they still boldly 
fitced the enemy, and whenever their men dropped, filling 
up the breach with a coolness as if individually emulous of 
expected death. Soon the open ground began to be nar- 
Yowed by the projecting wood, and^ afraid of being taken in 
the rear, the two extremes of the column folded back on 
each flank, this putting the whole into the form of a hollow 
square, open at the rear, now just above the ravine which 
the column had passed some time before. The front still 
advanced like a thick beam of men, supported at .the extre- 
mities by two strong pillars, and upon these, on each side, 
the successive charges of the French could make no im- 
pression. In vain did the Bavarian hul^ns, with their long 
lances and grim black costume, or the heavy Normandy 
dragoons, clad in steel breast-plates and pot helmets, with 
the fan-shaped feather in front, raise their startling huzza 
in the face of the Royal Scots, or breast up their horses to 
the points of the bayonets of the English guards. The same 
terrific fire vi^as poured in among them ; the same steady 
resistance met their successive charges ; until, spent with 
continued efK^rts, and the flower of their officers, including 
the brave Duke of Grammont,"* being successively cut down^ 



• Voltaife relates that, when the French saw the English 
column just advancing, after crossing the ravine, the celebrated 
ICarshal NoalUes, seeing the Duke of Grammont going forward 
to meet it, said, ** Nephew, we should embrace one anothef 
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they retired in dismay from a body of Inftntry that seemecl 
absolutely impregnable. ^ 

Marshal Saxe now became seriooslv alarmed, and entreats 
ed the royal princes to repass the bridge for fear of the 
worst But no representations could induce bis majesty to 
move, although accocmts now came in, that, at Fontenoyv 
the shot, deficiently supplied in the. confusion of the mornr 
inef, was aU expended, and its numerous guns were only 
ftrmgf powder to keep up appearances. Every thing now» 
on the French side» wore the worst aspect, and a renewal 
of the disastrous day of Dettingen seemed almost inevitable. 
The youthful Dauphin is said, at this crisis, to have drawn 
his sword, and to have only been prevented from joining in 
the charge, by the strongest representations of the vaJue of 
his life to the French nation. Still, from courage or hope^ 
the royal personages refused to move, although the shot 
from th& British cannon was coming so close as to sink into 
the ground at their feet, and to cover some of the royal atr 
tendants with earth ; at which, say his complaisant courtiers^ 
the courageous monarch was pleased, amidst all the danger* 
to laugh exceedingly. 

Marshal Saxe, now weak as he was, getting mounted on 
his horse, with a quilted buckler of stitched taffeta fhstened 
on his body, to protect him from the balls, and supported on 
each side by a man at arms, rode forward to try what eould 
be done against the allied square, by the help of a brigade of 
Scotch and Irish, at that time in the French service, under 
Lord Clare, with some other regintents, hastily ordered from 
the St Antoine side of the field, where the Dutch, by this 
time, were giving the French right but little trouble. The 
marshal rode about in dreadful anxiety, in the midst of the 
fire, directing every 4hing, and encouraging the bravery of 
the young French nobility; but though terrible charges 
werO still made on every side by the flower of tfieir chival* 
reus aristocracy, animated by the presence of their king ; 
though they again breasted with their horses the bayonets- 
of the English, and though in one of these charges a whole 
squadron was cut In pieces in the midst of the British ranks, 
except fourteen troopers, who, at one place, broke through 



on the day of batUe, perhaps we may not again see each other 
in life." They embraced with all the tenderness of affection- 
ate relations, and the ardent emotion of Frenchmen. The 
marshal went to report the state ofjhe fieki to the king. When 
he returned to the scene the duke was dead. 
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the entire column— eight of these last l^elqg killed before 
they got through the last line, and six only being made pri- 
soners*— •-and though prodigies of valour were perfi>rm^, 
every vacancy in the raorks was instantly filled up, and the 
whole still moved forward^ over nnmbcriess dead bodies, un- 
til they found themselves almost in the midst of the French 
camp. 

The battle now seemed won, and already, in the assturance 
of victory, the whole allied columns set up a shout of tri- 
umph, which was heard above the thunder of the -cannon, 
€ven as far as the ramparts of Tournay, on which the Fle- 
mish soldiers had crowded, to obtain a distant view of the 
l)attle. Understanding the meaning of the hurra that was 
borne on the gale, they answered it with a corresponding- 
fihout, and then ran down to make a sortie on the besieging 
49gUEidrons of French immediately underneath their walls. 

The discomfited troopers of the French squadrons were 
•BOW forced back in disorder to the very place where thl& 
%ing and his son were posted; so that, at one time, the two 
princes were actuaTly separated by the dismayed crowd of 
soldiery that came tumbling in upon them in the terror of 
TOtreat. His majesty, however^ showed no inquietude ; and, 
either from courage or stupefaction, still refused to seek 
safety for his person by crossing the "bridge. Marshal Saxe 
cow sent orders to the Count de la Marck to evacuate his 
position in St Antoine, and to move back towards the bridge 
on the Scheldt, to favour his retreat, in case of disappoint- 
ment in a last effort against the British columns. But the 
count, mortified at the idea of giving up his position to the 
tardy Dutch, who, though doing nothing now to assist the 
victorious English, were ready to take possession of his guns ' 
•and turn them on his king Che moment he abandoned them« 
dared to disobey. The -day, however, seemed past hopes to 



* These six men were sent back by the Duke of Cumberland 
t>n the fdlowing day, from regard to their bravery. In resist- 
mg this desperate attack, y«ltaire tells, (History of the War of 
1741,) that an English seldier drove his bayonet into the leg of 
dfhe officer who headed the detachment, through the heavy hus- 
sar boot^ with suck violence, that he was unable to pull it out 
again; and the horse ran off with the bayonet sticking in its 
side, through the unfortunate captain's l6g, and the but-eiK} 
trailing on the ground. Maddened with pain, the animal gal- 
loped among the lines, the musket tearing open both wounds 
in such a manner, that both died In a little while after. 
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the Freneb, and even ihe artillery were now whirling in, ill 
nombers, ^om the 'front of the field. Dietr^cted with anxiety 
for his soyereign, the marsbal sent a second order for the 
evacuation of St Antoine, and deapatchcd another o^cer to 
command the blowing up of the windmill formerly men- 
tioned ; a measure which had been previously arranged, n» 
a general signal in case of retreat. But the miller, a poor 
man, throwing himself, with his falnily, on his knees before 
the officer, begp^ed he would not destroy his mill, as it was 
all he depended upon for bread. The officer hesitated, both 
from humanity to the miller, and the natural unwillingness 
of a Frenchman to give to brother soldiers so unwelcome a 
signal ; and the parley caused by this simple circumstance 
aro)rdcd those few minotesof tiipe, during which fate chose 
to wave her omnipotent wand, to the entire changing of the 
destiny of the battle. 

-From some extraprdinary infatuation or incapacity, the 
I}Hke of Cumberland, at this time far in the rear of the vic« 
torious column, stood looking on, unsuspectingly, at the 
empty powder-firinjg from the French redoubts, and never 
sent a single one of his i^eserve squadrons, either of infantry, 
to take the village now exhausted of ammunition, or of ca- 
valry, or other support, to that brave body who were pow 
fast gaining him the battle. The front fine of the great 
square, therefore, seeing themselves ii» the middle gf tl^^ 
french position, halted,^ and began to imagine they had pro- 
ceeded too far. Looking frequently behind for a sight of 
their own dragoons, to aid them against the incessant at- 
tacks of the troopers, the officers receiving no orders, an4 
the victorious men no support, they began to look at each 
other with a blank uncertainty; nearly ^ve thousand of 
those who originally grossed the ravine being- by this time 
dead on the field behind them. 

At this moment, while Marshal Saxe looked impatiently 
towards the mill for the concerted signal, and suffisred the 
most dreadful apprebensipns, lest he should not only lose 
the battle, but lest the royal hopes of France themselves 
should fall into the hands of their enemies, the Duke of Ri- 
chelieu, a familiar fiivourite of the king's, proposed to his 
majesty to try. the eflfect of four of the field pieces, then 
coming in from the fVont, upon the a|igle of the great £nff- 
Ilsh square; **for,^ said he, ** should we be able to brei3[ 
the columns there* and throw the squai^e into any disorder, 
if we come upon it vigorously with your majeslty'fi household 
troops, and attack simultaneously in other places, I'l^ lay my 
life tha^ie da^ if ovilt own still.'*' . '* 
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In a diort time, the four eaanon were brought to the pro- 
per spot,' and, being' pointed witH acearaey, coriiplelely ibot 
away the eloae-wedg^ angle of the sqasre, making a dooble 
breach clear through jt, even in the opposite sida Tlilt 
mode of attacks was so unexpected, and Hs efleets so appal* 
ling,^ at this moment of alarming uncertaiaty, that the dim 
hesitated to step into thpse frightful gaps, instant destroe- 
tion appearing to be the penalty. The French household 
troops, hitherto forming the reserve in the rear of his m4- 
jesty, now advancing with fUry, rushed into the breach like 
a stream, filled the sc^uare, to the consternation of the eo- 
lumns, and (he carbineers attacking at the same moment, 
and after pouring in their fire at the muzzles of the Eng- 
lish guns, drawing their short swords, and stooping low to 
the charge, went hand to hand with the astonished allies. 
The musketeers, with therr long guns and bayonets, now 
came up with other squadrons, ana a straggle took place, 
such as the whole day had not yet witnessed. 

Hector all this while fought steadily in the ranks of hiii 
regiment, yet sought in vain ^r ah opportunity of deing 
some (^ct of bravery, which should gain him the distinction 
for which he panted. An o<icasional sight t>f the honourable 
'Captain Crombie also, distinguis^ably placed at the head of 
A company within his view, stimulated his feelings at times 
almost to maddening^ as he was still obliged to fight on the 
defensive in the side column, hTs excited thoughts veering 
with the changes of the battle between the constant chances 
of "death or glory,** and lifb, the fbture, and Helen Ruth- 
ven. A confusion, that he could not know the meaning of, 
uow arose among the ranks behind, while in front, the loud 
hurra of a new charge, brought into his view a body of in- 
&ntry, whom he saw for the first time. This was the Irish 
brigade, as it was called, commanded by Lord Clare, who, 
dressed in green and scarlet, seemed, though firing in their 
faces, to wear the appearancis more of friends than of ene- 
mies. Which they were, became more tlian ever doubtful 



• It is for obscure men of talent to give hints, and great men 
without talent to put them in practice, and take the glory, 
Voltaire, who puts these words in the mouth of this gay and 
debauched courtier, does not add what othePwriters of vM^e 
honesty and less flattery have left on record, namely, that this 
plan was suggested, in reality, by a subaltern officer of ai^l- 
leiy, whoss name no one has been able, or thought fit^ to Ewn- 
tion. 

14* 
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to Hector, when be aaw t^i9 corps furioosly attacked bjc 
aDotber squadron from the French line. They then shouted 
aloud, Vive France! to indicate what side they were on«. 
bat the oonfusioa waa su great that they could not be heard 
UDtil nunabers were killed by their ifreQch asQociates. Push- 
lOg forward aqiongst the throng, under the ex.citement of 
courage, ir\ an instant Hector and son^e of bis conopanions 
found theniBelves in a gi^appli^g struggle, partly with the^ 
men* and partly with another corps or the enemy ;. for aqi 
unexpected break had taken place in the British line near; 
and that indistinct confusion of idea^ arising from the in- 
stinctive feeling of self-preservajtion, dread of defeat, and 
oagerpess for deqds of arras, coipmon on the field of l^ittlc, 
JHijrried rapidly through hjis brain.. In a motQent,, be found 
himself in the midst of a new charge ; and saw that the 
meaof the Black WOitcb, having thrown down thieir mus- 
kets and drawn their broadswords, were, like himself, en^ 
gaged hand to hand with tlie enemy, agreeably to their fa- 
rtourite mode of fighting. Hardly a shot was fired around ; 
and tiie ringing of the steel on the target^ of the Highland- 
era, with the wild scream of an occasional beai^tHstabi^ ^yere 
all the sounds that were (Jiatingyish^bie aboye t)ie fright-, 
ful confusioiv of battle.. 

. IJector was now in the advance of his companioos, anjt 
eager thoughts of desired distinction and of Helen Rulbven, 
added >new energy and strength to his arm. Suddenly, 
in the. midi^t of the mel^e, his eye caoght the wave of a 
silken standard, whose golden ornaments and >yhite fleuirs- 
de-Iis, seemed to entice him toXhe distinction which he had 
all day sought . Springing forward, be, Vi'ith a valour th^t 
8$emed almost sutperhuma^), cut his way toward^ the French 
standard-bearer, and, after a few passes, cleaving the pole 
with bis broadsword, he held the precious token of prowess 
in bis grasp. Two or three swords were at the same mo- 
jnent pointed at him, from all which be defended himself 
for a time, as he retreated towards his comrades, and held 
, the standard aloft in his left hand. Suddenly he felt him- 
oelf wounded from behind; andi^at the same instant, stum- 
bling over a dead body, which made him fall upon one 
knee, sorpe one plucked at the valued stoodard, almost 
forcing it outMof his ffrasp. This a^ttempt, however, vvas 
unsuccessful, until a deadening blow came down upon his 
shoukier; and, looking rovind him^ he perceiye<J glaring 
upon him the dark, vindictive eyes of Captain Crombie. 
Springing to his feet, he swung his broadsword around him, 
but his wounded left arm was unable to resist the pull that 
Yfns now made at the standard ; and, levelled again by thcf 
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Wowqf a Preqclj gjenadfer, he bad just sight to see the last 
flutter of the precious trophy borne off by his hated rival, 
i^mong the rushing crowd. 

Stupified by despair, he was ftbpvit to resign his life to the 
uplifted sword of a trooper now over Him, when he saw the 
blade arrested by the broad head of a long battle-axe hal- 
1)erd, borne by a sergeant of Lord Clare's brigade. 

" Haud your hand, ippn ! baud your liand !" cried a rough 
voice, in mountaineer English, to the dragooq. *^Damn 
J)er! she'll stick her this moment wi' her ain halbert, if 
3be offers another fleg at a brave shentleman o^ t^e Black 
Watch!" 

The trooper passed on, in a moment, with the general 
jrush, and the old sergeant now took hold of Heptors arm, 
and began to help him up. "Come awa, mon! — jooet 
pom^ awa' and be her honourable prisoner, fbr dtnna ye see 
the redrcoats hae ta'en to th^ir heels at lastT But what's in 
my auijj een noot-r-sprely, if the blood was aff your face — 
purely ye'll no be Hector Monro 1" , 

" Who are you," exclaimed Hector, astonished at tlie 
voice and the Scotch tongue ; — " can you be really Duncan 
M'Naughlon of Glendochartl It's^not possible!" and he 
looked again at the old man's face. 

" Haud h§r, whisht ! — baud her, whisht thee noo !" 
prjed the veritable old Cearnach 5 — ** the black cock- on 
the moor hasna tirpe to sing a psalm when the bull whisr 
tles in her lug. There's the trooper's again ! and they're 
affin the pursuit. Clory and praise! clory and praise! see 
how the damn red-coats run ! Joost look how they run 
down the brae! — and what a confusion! Come aff the 
field, I say ! aff the field ! Clory and praise ! — let the damn 
jianpver English, that ruined me and mine, be smitten afore 
the Lord^s providence, hip and thigh !" ; 

" Duncan M*Naughton — you'll not hold me here !" cried 
Hector, struggling, notwithstanding his wound, now bleed- 
ing profusely. " Let me go and take my fate with the Black 
Watch : my heart and fortune depends on it." 

** Qome aff fhis !— out o' the way o' the troopers, T say ! 
ye're a wounded man, and canna rin fast, fbrbye ye're my 
prisoner," said the athletic sergeant, half carrying Hector 
towards the side of the field. " Deevil ! would she let her 
braw countryman gang to be trampled to death, a&re ever 
g^ie gets to the selvidge o' the bouijzie." 

The old man had now "haurl'd" his prisoner away from 
the pursuers, and they both soon stood clear, contemplating 
a scene, in which none would be ambitious of mixing in the 
^bape of the vanquished^ tf cctor, by this time, on the outer 
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consteraatlon, the remains of the great square, now entirely 
broken up, give way on every side, and the disunited diyi- 
flions fly, mingled with the enemy'^s cavalry, in horrible con- 
fusion, down those bloody slopes, now thickly covered with 
dead, which they had but a few hours ago mounted so va- 
liantly. The siffbt was one, which — to an ambitious younjf 
•oldicr, whose whole hopes were built upon the successes of 
the day, and who now, aeprived of ajl honour, found himself 
a wounded prisoner in the enemy's camp— was most melah- 
choly ; ospecially as Hector fancied he saWi more than once, 
among the receding confusion, |he wave of the silken stan- 
dardf for which he had fought so well, now borne off as a 
trophy, and a hopeful claim to all he loved, by one who ri- 
valled him with her and with fortune itself, and seemed to 
follow him wherever he went as his evil ge.nius. 

But he hod hardly leisure as yet to think of his own for* 
tunes, as he continued to contemplate the dreadful havotf 
and confusion presented by the thick legions of a flying 
army. Great numbers were trampled to death, particular- 
ly in repassing the ravine ; many even among the feet of the 
allied cavalry, when they came up; for these, now when 
too late, were hastily ordered to advance to their support. 
Not less painful to the ears of Hector, as he watched the 
tjins crowd scatter itself in the plain, was a distant sound, 
which his ear could catch over the confusion,— namely, 
what the Earl of Crawford, with soldiery blqntness and gal- 
lant shame, called "a damned drum/* which went aw)ut 
beating the retreat to British troops, witliout being ordered 
or authorized — as the earl characteristically asserts — by any 
one whatever, as far as he could ever leam. But when the 
whole of the^vanquished got fairly into the valley, the remains 
of the Highlanders and other Scotch regiments were rallied 
to cover the retreat ; and the men of the Watch were 
cheored for their bravery, even by the duke in person, they 
having bad the honour to be first in the front ranks, and last 
in the rear, on this memorable day. 

Though the day was not far advanced, it being only two 
in the afternoon when the great square was broken, Mar* 
shal Sa^e was too glad of his unexpected success to be very 
zealous in the pursuit { 00, after a little skirmishing by the 
cavalry with the British rear in the plain, and the taking of 
a few prisoners and more cannon, the old marshal and the 
elated French ofllcers crowded round the king and the 
Dauphin, as, followed by their splendid suites, they rode 
forward from our Lady in the Wood, to congratulate his 
ipajestjr on his great m^ h&rd-woi) victory. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



The hand of France this day hath made 

Much work for tears in many an English mother. 

Whose sons lie scattered on the bleeding gpround: 

And Victory dotM play 

Upon the dancing banners of tbe Trench. 

Sbaksfxabx. 



M Winito who would hae thought it, that ray aold een» 
that are now bleared and begrutten wi' sorrow and dool* 
should ever hae set more upon my brave young friend. 
Hector Monro T* said the old sergeant, looking up and down 
over our hero*s person, as they rested together among a 
knot of prisoners oa the brow of the height; — >^*and here he 
is, a brave biurdly shentleman o' the Black Watch, wi* an 
officer's knob of gold on bis shouther. Q man ! but my 
beart was big this morning, and my blood bmled to hae a 
fleg at the bloody red-coats, who shot my gallant boo in the 
black tower o' Luuon. But when the battle oame on, ao4 
I heard the skried of the auld bagpipe, and saw, as I came 
up, the bonny blue bonnets o' the lads of Scotland, my heart 
warmed to ve all for the days o' lang me, and I oouldna 
draw a stroke against you. I could even hae ran in amongst 
ye, and embraced ye like brithers !*' added the Cearnach, 
tbe tear starting into his eye as he spoke; aqd he wrung 
in silence Hector's hand, in stFong Highland emotk>n. 

^ But how," said oup hero, ^ did you get so far from 
your own home 1 I little expected to find you here, and 
with your own sword diawn against your own kin and 
countrymen." * . ' 

^* Dinna speak about home, Hector Monro,'* rejoined tbe 
old man, his emotion increasing at the word so as almost to 
deprive him of utterance ; ^ ye ken weel that I have no 
bdoie, no wife, no baivna-^all, all are gone — spilt bluid and, 
liioken hearts — and me left a useless wandering auld man, 
in a foreign land. Hector, ye remkid me o' sad things. If 
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I had known what was to come, it would have been mercy 
to me had ye left me to the murder of the Lowlander law, 
and ne*er helped my leg out o* the hangman^s irons in the 
auld jail o* Perth. As to how I came here, what could I 
do! Hunted like a beast from my own" glen, my brave son 
shot before my eyes, and my daughter laid out a white- 
corpse, as you saw, in the unlucky English city, where 
could I hide myself from the law in that frightful Lnnon 1 
80, by the help o* Glenmore, and some brave chiels that ajce 
now wi* me in Lord Clarets regiment, men who, like me, 
have had the black dogs o* misfortune biting at their heels^ 
in their own country, we got a boat to carry us acroas the* 
green water, and it was even a happiness to us at last, to 
fire a bloody bullet at our Hanover enemies." 

** Heaven help you, my unhappy friend!" said Hector, 
mentally excusing these unnatural sentiments, and painfully 
reminded of his own situation ; " it seems as if I also wdre 
destined to the cruelest tantalizings of fortune." 

"** But though my heart be broken, it hasna joost bruste4 
yet," continued the Cearnach, bursting out at the moment 
into tears of bitterness; ^ and the day is at hand, Mr. Mon- 
ro, — just at hand, when a dear and bloody revenge on the 
English Whigs will ^" 

" What do you mean, Mr. JVI*Naughton 1" 

** I mean what your ear ianot yet ready to be told, young 
man," he added, sternly, as he seemed to recover himself; 
^It was a braw thing for the Hanover king and his lords to 
^ake their kw, iMid <o read their law to gallant men, con- 
demning them to death and banishnient for trying to get 
out o' the power o' them that deceived them, put the 
i^ooting o' the M*Phersonsand my son, and the banishment 
of many a brave man to the blackamoor islands, has kindled 
a fire ia "Scodand's glens, that smothers as yet till the time 
oomes^ tut before the Beltan wind of this present year 
biaws aff the head of bald Benvorlicli, H will burst out into 
a flame, that will set all Scotland in a low, and gar the En|^ 
lish king totter on his wnlaWfti' throne. Then will be my 
time, Hector! and the red-eoats and Whigs may find that 
though heart-scathed and gray-headed, this arm hath yet 
power to take a bitter and bloody revenge!" 

'♦Before Beltan wind!" repeated Hector, astonished. 
** And how is all this to be brought about V' 

"I wish I couM tell yofi all, but T daurna at preaeiat," 
faid the old man, earnestly ; " see you whose name and su- 

Serscription you wear?" he added, pointing to the shining 
evice pn the buckle of th^ bla<Uc l^k that ffiided Jieotor'n 
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body, and cootained the pistols, of which be had not yet 
been disarmed. ** I shall petitioa to be one of the prisoners'^ 
guard back into France, and then, when we get to Paris, 
perhaps, you may be permitted to see. and know that which 
may wonderfully alter your present views." 

They were disturbed in this conversation by the ap 
preaching sound of trumpets^ and forward came a cavalcade 
which, wounded and sad as he was, strongly aroused the at*, 
tention of Hector and his fellow-prisoners. It was Louis 
himself^ who» accompanied by his son and their suite, now 
rpde forth from the wood to view the field of battle.> 

Tt is an interesting thing to look upon the face of a king, 
especially in the proud moment of victory; and Louis of 
Fr^ce, though weak in character and timid in manners, 
had an imposing-look and a truly kingly dignity. His broad- 
leafed, half-clerical hat, ornamented wiUi^a thick rolling 
feather, sat well above the prominent features and large eyes 
of his family, with which the English public are familiar in 
the portraits of his grandson, the unfortunate decapitated; 
and the shining cuirass, which he wore in imitation of his 
father's warriors who contended with Marllrarough, sat not 
less well on his portly person. Over this his majesty wore, 
suspended from his shoulders, and almost hiding the orders 
on his breast, a large silk sash, of purple and white, plenti- 
fully sprinkled vfi^Jleur8'de-t&. This ornament had been 
put on this morning by the fair hand of his present favourite, 
the celebrated Madame de Pompadour, who, in imitation of 
her predecessor in the much-enyied situation of mistress to 
the sovereign, maintained her own ascendency, and stimu- 
lated the king to glory by following him to the camp. 

The Dauphin, riding by his side, was a comely boy, nearly 
sixteen, already a married man, having been wedded the 
^ previous winter; and the splendour of these personages may 
be conceived, when, the latter alone was attended by twelve 
youths, under the name of meninSy selected from the first 
families in France, and dressed in the half old Spanish, 
half modern costume, which still lingered at the French 
court 

A great crowd of officers now returning from the plain, 
and preceding the troops, met the cavalcade ; and, seeing his 
majesty, set up shouts of " Vive le Roy /" which spread over 
the whole army, and rent the air with acclamation. Hats 
were waved on high along the lines— the soldiers elevgited 
their caps at the end of their bayonets, and the joy and ele- 
vation of victory seemed in proportion to its being dear- won 
and unexpected. The mutual compliments of the king and 
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s, 

his officers seemed to outdo each other; — *<The triumph,'* 
says an eye-witness of the scene, ** was the fineA sight in 
the world; but stil)/' adds the same writer, with moralinnff 
humanity, '* the melancholy basis of all this is human blood 
and human suffering." 

This latter tone of thought is well suited to indicate the 
feelings of Hector, as, by the declining sunlight of the de- 
licious sumnjer evening, his eye followed the gay company, 
as the horses picked their steps among the dead and wounded, 
over a plain deeply soaked with human blood. What a 
scene was there for the effeminate denizens of a palace ! 
Limbs scattered from mangled trunks, carcasses in heaps, 
from beneath which the writhing wounded strove in vain to 
disengage themselves — horses, generals, noblemen, and sef- 
diers — for there were more officers in proportion killed this 
day than common men ; Austrians, Scotch, French, Dutch, Ba- 
varians, and English, all mixed together in bleeding confusion^ 
The heartless carrion-crows, who follow a camp, were alrea^ 
dy engaged in plundering the Wounded and stripping the 
dead ; enemies, yet alive, were calling upon enemies in their 
anguish, and French and English mutually assisted, and were 
even bandaging each other^s wounds. Some were strug- 
gling with death, and biting the earth in agony; others, for 
want of priests, were busy c^fessing -their sins to Heaven 
* and imploring mercy ; while many Frenchmen, hearing the 
king approach, raised their dying heads, andfin the puerile 
idolatry of senseless loyalty, uttered a feeble " Vive le Roy 
et le Dauphin .'*' as their last ejaculation on the dim shore 
of eternity. Some of the profligate nobility who followed 
the king observed this scene of suffering with indifference;* 
but his majesty, as he rode among the dying, was deeply af- 
fected, and is reported to have said to young Louis by his 
side, "See, my son, how costly and painful a victory is!'* 
The heart of the amiable youth was already full, and he wae 
only able to answer his father with tears. 

Yet this tragedy of emotion was soon lost and forgotten 
in the elation of triumph; and, as j^e group returned from 



• ** I have observed," says the minister of war, who was this day 
present, «• that a habit is soon acquired of viewing with tranquil- 
lity, upon the field of battle, the naked dead bodies, the enemies 
at-the last g^p, and the wounds still reeking* As for my part, 
I own that my heart failed me, and I was obliged to have re- 
course to a smelUng-bottle." The humane courtier was no Hot- 
spur. 
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tbe field, Loats received from hu attendants the tliousand 
Ibrms of flattery -which may be expected of courtiers in- 
terestedly emulative of sel^degradation, and treating the 
evening's enjoyment as ^ a new pleasure," caused drums to ^ 
be placed for him on a clear spot of ground, in order that, like 
other great warriors, he might write the despatches with his 
Qwn band from the field of battle.* " Surely,'* said Hector 
to himself, as, placed by chance near the gay crowd, he sat« 
fiilnt from loss of blood, and melancholy from disappointment^ 
on the broken carriage of a gun, and enlei-taincd many pain- 
fiil and disheartening apprehensions ; " surely, man is an in- 
corrigible wretch, who finds food for his selfishness and a 
lest to his vanity even in the miseries and misfortunes of 
others." 

But the man who is capable of sober melancholy, or even 
of painful reiection, in surveying the oast and the present, 
ID the alternations of life is never wholly destitute of Cdtise 
'for thankfulness; nor did Hector feci in his inner mind, 
when the friendly old Cearnach had brought him a surgeon 
to^dress bid wounds, and a mouthful of refreshment out of 
his canteen, and spread his plaid over him as he lay on the 
comfortable grass, thaf he was quite so much to be pitied ad 
thousands, who, when darkness crept over the plain, added 

S their groans to the melancholy murmur that was heard 
is night on the btoody field of Pontenoy. 
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It was ag&wtbtM Bigbiy* says Count p'Argenaon, xn.fok 
epistle also from the field, '* to see the king and the Daiiphii) 
writing upon a drum, surrounded by tlie conquerors, tlie con* 
quered, the dead, tiie dying, and the prisoners." 
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CHAPTIJR XIX. 



O tb« cuist fiite of a& con8t>iraciS0s! 

DRTB£ir# 

Qmb eveomg, dutiog the same month ip wluch th^fl^ 
things happened in Flandersr the bud had not well budI^ be* 
hind the summit of Ben-ertiachan, in the eastera Highland 
ejf Scotland, when several ehiefs, ^sembled on the^excuse of 
a hunting-party in th? glena, begap to-approach the di^fecent 
passes that led to the xoqnantip ]ittle valley of CoiTie-vx;in» 
Through cme of tlusjse passes the tall figure of M^Evan oS^ 
'■ Glenrnqre miglst heVseen^; slowly lind.reluctaptly^ wending 
towards the pmee o^m,eeting^ and as the summit of th^ old 
tower struck upon Jiis yiew^ against the clear side of the 
e¥6Bi«g sky, 4u» heart rose, with mehiBcholy sadness as h& 
thought of those who hot a few years before, in health and 
h^e,> inhabited this jDeacefal dwelling of th^ir-ftitbers:- Why 
th^ chiefs had choaen' to ssdernble in this spot was ^fbvjouSt 
from the exasppratlon of feelinff thai had foUow'cJd the un- 
happy afiair of the^Black Watch^ and stilT was strongly re<* 
xnembered; but, though they had taken every precaution 
against discovery, he was by no meann satisfied of the policy 
of making this the. scene of a consultation, which would 
have been much more safe in broad day, and if held with 
less jealous formality. . 

It was becoming quite dark as he descended the terrace^ 
ledges into the dell ; and, in no haste to appear, when he 
mounted into the. ancient stone hall in the tower, be found 
the piiie torches alceady lighted by the walls, and several of 
the chiefs in earnest consultation. 

, •* Come awa', sir," said the brave Angus M'Donald, of 

Keppoch, welcoming the chief. "You are wanted this 

night, and if my information be correct, there are men to 

* meet us here, of whom the dame of Cgrrie-vrin may he 
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proud. ' And^ fifst, hare is a g^entlenHUi wfaon you wiU be 
.^^ to know:" 

*' The brother of my gallant friend, Loehiel,'^ said M^Evaa, 
knowing, by hia- resemblance to that celebrated chieftain, 
^e brother of him who has been imi^ortalized by the weli- 
knowa ** Locbiers> WanHng**^ This gentleman, tb: whom 
he was now introdnced^ was in fact the Doctor Cameron, 
'who afterwards expiated his attachment to the ttnfi)rtnnale 
Sitiarts, not on Tower Hill, but at Tybam. ^ You, doctor, 
I am glad to see, for it is information that such a^ yon can 
give, that is wanted at: this moment by our Scottish, men of 
infioende." 

• JS[aicolm McGregor, of the M*Gregord erf" Craigie, the 
next person presented^ Who, before the same year Mras 
ended, was destined to fall at Preston Pahs, Glenmore had 
known 3)efbte, as well aa several others, now filling the 
apartment. Soon after, Ihere came up the narrow stairs 
of the torwer, no less personages tJian James Drnmnipbd, 
£ari of Perth, aceompaiH^ by the well known and unfortu- 
Aate Lord Bal merino. - 

''See that the tower is secure, and the .passes are 
waitched,*' said the cautions Earl of Perth. "The red- 
xeats have now iearned the ways of the hills, and this 
meeting may be less 9. secret than we think it^ Since Sir 
ThoDM0 KuUives came to show his Whig seal in the glenfs 
^Perthshire.'l ' - 

. The stalwart Highlander/ who stood at the deor^ having 
afiiioanced that all was well ordered* the cflie& began to 
open the business of the meeting. 

This consisted chiefly in detailing the various eommuni- 
cations whidi each had received, to indicate the strength of 
their party, in case of a landing of the chevalier, novrnvhog 
at 6ravelines, in France^or, as others assured l^e rneeting, 
at Paris, which, as it appeared by comssUrrications from va- 
rious of his adherents on the continent, might hourly be o'js 
peoted. ijpoa counting the heads of the Jacobite parl^ ait 
hone, the names of the Earl of Cromartie, Lord Ge<Mrge 
Murray, Cameroir of Lochiel, and old Lord Pitsii^, were 
menftioned with confideuoe. To these high names, the £arl 
of Perth added that of his kinsman, Wiiliam^Drummond, 
ViscoimtStrathallan) and Balmerino took upon him fo dien- 
tkn his amiable, and afterwards unfortunate fi'iend, th^ 
Lord Kilmarnock. 

A^hst>all ^is show of fai^h uanyes^Glenroore tdcJi Upon 
himself to adyise hesitaloon 'ta any attempt kt prseent in fk- 
vour of a fugitive and not highly deserving family, by 
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stron^y urging what he had himflelf observed when in 
England of the real power and solidity of the present mo- 
narchy* - 

. These seoUfBents were met by raurniurB of diaapprcte- 
tion from the more violent chieft, hot were taken up by 
Cameron and several others, who orged the folly of attempt- 
ing to set up a king without adequate means; remioding 
their lordships of the disastrous expedition of tb^ chevalier 
from Dunkirk, in the preceding year, wherein, though it 
consisted of a eonsiderable force, even the heavens and the 
eleittents seemed to conspire - against him and his )iouae. 
From this he drew a strong inference against their ea- 
couraging the chevalier to any similar attempt now^ .when 
evto (bnnerly possessed advantages, had been swallowed 
up or dispersed. 

The mention, after this, of apprehended headings and 
hangings, such as had followed the fifteen, and an appeal to 
the considerations of wives end iiimilies, called up the mild 
Balmerino, who was strongly inclined to waver to the same 
side, when McGregor protested against all such cowardly 
reasoning, and told them that the swords of which they had 
been robbed by Ihis German usurper were ready to leap from 
the possession, even of theii^ enemies, toavenge their wrongs, 
and that the blood of the slaughtered M'Pbersons of ue 
Black Watch-i^MOot to speak of Ulencoe and Phillipbaugh — 
united with the cries of the deceived men of that gallant re- 
giment, BOW broiling under a tiropica) son in the land of ba- 
jtiskment, for vengeance on the English Whigs for all tbe^ 
had suffered. 

A murmur of vengefuF reaction ran through the whole 
assembly on the utterance of this speech ; when, first two 
female figures, dressed in conventual black, were made wa^ 
for by the chiefs near the door, and, presently after, an et 
derly personage bustled into the assembly, dressed in a 
broad-cloth coat, turned up with velvet, a black silk bag be- 
hind his neck, like an Englishman of rank, and ^ round, 
wrinkled face, appearing under hifT white wig, which wore 
so sinister and peculiar an -expression, that Glenmore him- 
self was Btrangoly impressed by it The chiefs drew beck, 
as if under sudden distrust; for the latecomer was no other 
than Simon Lord Lovat, who, as some began to whisper, 
seemed more like a spy upon their actions than a hearty 
friend to a cause that he had formerly opposed^ 

«• Who is for James the Third, or who is for the Whig 
eoemies of Scotland r* ci^ied M'Donaid of Keppoch. '' Wq 
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are ]K>t;methe^lo intlie jaiWsrHBtfi^ieeehfdirfc^^ 
^iugcomoBtaseekhw.fighW^ ... r- i' 

A gpeo^rai expreaBiaom&vourofUieStiiaMi^jltftUriBkB, 
ygaa u tter^ ini G«e)ic 'by ftlmost evffrjfi <oiie; preilent i .'if; 

''If S0| daiolar^ y!i[|i|r «iiiidi* . ^ndyouj alae^ Camteon of^ Jbo- 
. ci^e>.i Tliere :are eyes liere> hq doubt* Ihatacft vatehitif^ o«r 
:«fooeedi«g«,^ftBd^wiU be mdf to b^ <be<tioliog»of your/ 
Jayaky tQCftwrg^QfEngrland.'* ;,.- 

^ , 4Grleamc(ref miinove4(% thmUimVj3tiM:im|dofecl'tiraBito 
hesitate, aii^ ivi 4oB&ra»imk of ttiaieMonhig oir the-fiiHiiey 
of their present hoped, referredribeait to theropDrtiioiiniwly 
made by Ibejr gwn neaieiigervHBciorlilbnn^tQthte 4aii]^h- 
t(9r of Jamc^ the S^econ4 . ; ^ . : ; 

The . meo^ioii of tkm ba^m ra iaed ^qiiiUi a - lemiant 'amoag 
eeveral present, who openly taualedilfNe^sbiei' withtdeci^viiig 
.ibfin thWugih ;UiQ meaiia qf a namelaeff 3^auiiiv and, irr pibo^ 
wege^ Hector?8 JOftowii.aoqiNnnlaiioe in 4hev^iiitly of their . 
I^reatest : eiiemy^- namely, the Whig* sealot, Sir TbooMs 
Ruthven. ' . , r > 

M'^ivaniiildigoaDily replied rn' a steain df >power&l<i5tate- 
ioefit and elofeent appe&l, a^in: argiug the folly of lading 
thetr, hea43 'on ^. bk))tk. at tfaeieet lof a pbwerfal putty. 
This speech almost decided the whole assembly to send baclr 
Prince gdward outof the kli^doa^ shbuld he eveol Jand next 
day ii^dcoUfiadi i^nd when the d»ief had iended^inooD^evea 
/oflfejreda %>rord in'reply, . . t 

. Aia.iindWided mlenoe remftined for a ttiomentt.wheii'^a 
figure steod iqi:ward frotn tbe= dark side !of.' the- apartment; 
whose sable dress and gpedtral' pa)eiiea9 made lntr rieek ilke 
a ne>vly-!fii0n inJuLbitant 5)f the gravie. Bhotiwaaiaceofi^Mi* 
oi^i hy. ;ai|o^)er and; a p>\ipg^> female,! who^' ikom iher^ ceoif 
mandin f /h^bt; aa4 lafg^ ; i^ack - eyes, shilling < lik^ .ooala i ta 
tbe/.tprch'light' aut;x)r a paliid^ .y«tiseo«nfult'^ oountefltaoee^ 
might well, be # su|»perter to the impreaaive, griei of the !eU 
der dame^ ,. ..,-. , . . « a 

Mihat chiWi«M3«idasvaild unhappy mother of the iM>Ph©i» 
4a^ jca»)& ibrwardi aivli. QKtendi^a tltin a^ ovpf tlio ^onii 
pany, appeared to gasp for the pjower of iiUeraii<?e,-all present 
eeeiB^ 40, judder at the griefe thatthuf impelM reluolant 
9f^ii»eht while, the noU^apmited J^thenne M'Evan: byiaai^ 
aide, eworh: to virgin widowhood' aincei the deaAb of bei^ 
ipyQrk.^zed ro^od her with.alook tliat^4in(»b'.iif^ejjfehef>beii) 
j^oJders. .•:■•• .-.•>• ;• ' , * * ■'• •. 

''Are you men? Have you the heart0.€il! nieii,>iii2jr )ior^ 

15* . ^ 
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and chieliH*^ bM the iHd<Mr, in atone like Hie tomb jtseIC — 
** that vou hesitate to draw the aword ef justice to avenge 
tlie «pilt blood: and ' the bitter groans of your kin and clans- 
men, torn for ever from their native glens? Will you Mt 
down like prating owls in this mined- tower^ and argue about 
neans and eansos^ when yout rightful fifince stretohes his 
arms over the sea towarcfs you; and the very women, left 
in widowhood, broken-hearted and childless, are ready to arm 
against those ruthless deceivers of brave men, and spilleni 
of innocent blood ? Make way for me, my: lords ! Let roe ^ 
'pass out fhMn among you ! I am obliged to leave my shame ^ 
and my ban ujkhi your era ven hearts/' 

** By heavens 1 yeu shall not pass, dame»7' cried several 
voices, stopping the ladies as they advanced towards the 
<k)or, '^> until you hear us swear at least to avenge the inju- 
ries of our Highlafid Watch r 

In an instant, th^ whole company started to their feet, 
and, wavfng every other consideration, offered to swear vea- 
geanee against the Hanoverian law-making oppressors of 
their country. 

^Ahd you, Glenmore, and all!" cried the -lady, luriiing^ 
back, and fixing her eyes on the chief; while the impoeing 
figure of his daughter now pressed forward, and knelt at hif 
feet. 

^For that end I will-^if iny head should answer for it,^ 
said the chief, with eraotion— ^< not for James the Third, but 
for the blood of injustice : but *' — ^lie added, looking towarda 
Balmerinoand Lovat,-<— ^' if my head be required m an un- 
fbrtunate cause, there are others here that'will not sit quite 
safe upon the shoulders that wear them." 

No sooner had the buzz of acclamation announced the 
unanimous resolution of the chiefs, than half a doaeh ?ill^ies 
came in, bearing large bowls^ bottles, and stoupe of liquor, 
which they planted on the heavy oaken table, and the chiefs 
tains sat down, after 9ome prel^iminary consultation with 
Lord Lovat, to spend' in plans and communications, as to the 
e3q[>ected rising, the Ssyr hours that should intervene before 
the gray light of morning shoukl allow them to depart, witft- 
ont sospicion, to tbeir several homes. < 

Scarcely had they again seated themselves, and prepared 
their way for discussion by a double round of the liquor before 
them, when the shock head of Donald the gilly, who, by 
order of Glenmore, watched at a particular post without, 
was thrust in at the door, the face wearing an expression 
of ezci^d importance, " . 
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" What now, Dawney?" aaid ^^Uenmore. ** What brings 
you thus from your post?'* 

^' Te lords an' te shentles maon rise and rin !" said th(» 
gill^. ^^A^ sure's death there's a purring amang the 
- wfaina** 

** Speak oat, you fod ! Why should we rise^^ and run Ar 
thatr^ 

^'As sure's death* shentkoian^t 'tis the red-coats! She 
flaw them wi' her een. They're slipping up by tlie bornside/ 
and will be here at te auld tower afore the dog has time to 
bark. Here*s more word o't !'* 

Another messenger came hastily in, with a confirmaticm 
of the tidings^ding that a person on borsebai^lc seemed re* 
coBBoitring in front to guide the party. 

To run the risk either of a siege where they were, or nf 
imprisonment and examination, should, the^ be tjiken, would 
iiave beeii madi^ess^ apd Qlen^nore o^ering, as he knew the 
country well, to keep off the assailants in front, while the 
company should seek safety by the rear of the tower, the 
whole rbse^ and after some confusion and debate, wherein 
the chieftains most reluctantly ^ave up the opportunity of a 
tussle with the military, they all went off bv the passes 
above the glen, Glenmore himself answering the challenge 
of the officer when he arrived, and, by the manceuvres of his 
Highlanders, preventing, as long as possible, the surround- 
ing of the tower. 

The oncers and soldiers rushed at once up the narrow 
stairs of the building; and the rage of the zealous subaltern 
who headed the party, upon finding evident tracesof a meet- 
ing, and no one remaining but M^Evan, was dreadful. He 
and his soldiers rushed from place to place, and even into 
the apartments of the females, with the insolent indelicacy 
and malignant yiolence which characterized the party pro- 
ceedings of the times, against the suspected Jacobites of the 
hills. TJie soldiers were even pernaitted to make free with 
the iiqUors, to rifle the house in search of eatables, and cora- 
init other excesses, while, insulted with interrogatories. 
Which he refused to answer, Glenmore, who had run this 
risk to save his friends, was made an unresisting prisoner in 
the kihg's name, strictly guarded for the night, and in the 
inprning marched off to be charged with Qonspiracy before 
$he chief magistrate pfPe^b* 
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CHAPTER XX, 
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O viBain Leonme ! what canst thWV say 
Wh«n ndMt WtiAdks ahftll detmnd hiiiGbnd? 

^ SRlKi^BAIiX. 



It was the second day after his capture at Corrie-vrin, 
Syhcn Glenmore waa brought into the capital of the nortL 
On his arrfVal a great bustle and buzz appeared in the city, 
afi if something unusual had liappened to bring the people ^ 
Jnto the street; and, as it waa necessary to' t^ke him before 
a roagislrate before he could be committed, it was found tliat 
though it was evening, these functionaries were already sit- 
ting in tlie court-house, and thither he was immediately 
carried. Before the party had arrived at the nortli part of 
the town, they were met by a gentlemen, whose look and 
demeanour excited in our chieftain: some curiosity. ' 1*his 
gentleman, living chiefly in Londpn, had, on .account of the 
suspicious state of the times, come of fate to i*e6ide on some 
property he owned in thftneighbourhbpd of Perth, and hebe- 
came!known, npt a little to the surprise of Glenmore, by the 
often talked of narne of Sir Thomas Ruthv^n. / 

Entering the court-liouse, a glance at the bench served to 
give the ehieflain considerable heartenino^; for there he saw 
%B old^ friend, Hugh M*Vey, formerly the wbrtby deacon 
and shopkeeper, now officiating in the dignified situation of 
chiief magistrate of this ancient clly,. The provost opened 
his 6yes on seeing Glenmore brought before him between a 
Rouble' file of ^Idiers, but an absorbing case, in which lie 
was at the moment engaged, prevented more for the present 
than ii pawky glance at th(B mountaineer prisoner from the 
corner of his eye, which showed the chief that the good- 
hearted chapman did not choose to forget hini in the hour of 
his adversity. 

As the chief tarried until the present case was disposed of, 
his^ attention was attracted by & man under examination at 
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the bur, wbose^issipated lookand cold stare of roguish reck« 
leasness, varied by an occasional glance of nervous ferocity, 
round the court, show^ that, whether in the way of the 
gailows or not, this was a criminal of no common order. 
Behind this man stood. a woman, ap|>arently his wife, a i^- 
§fiilar Scotch randy, whose hard brazen look indicated more 
crafl, more actual coolness, and* less of savage regardless- 
Jiess, than even hqr fellow-prisoner. ' 

These persons seemed to bafiSe, by their answers, both the 
provost himself^ and an elderly gentleman, in a porpJe coat« 
edged with tasteful silver lace, and wearing a pale anxious 
countenance, and a look of nervous benevi^ence, which was 
*9&ong]y contrasted jvith the low faces of thos^ with whom 
he evidently ielt the indignity of being brought in^conta<?t. 
Glenmore felt an immediate interest concerning this un- 
known .personage, from a strong resemblance perceivable, 
through his age and melaneboly, Co some with whose retol- 
lection his mind was perfectly fiimiliar. A slight recogni- 
tion took place on their entrance between him atid Sir 
Thomas Ruthven, but so absorbed was the pale gentleman 
ii\ the case before him, that. this was all that passed between 
them. On the bench, beside the provost, tho bluff ruddy 
countenance of a wholesome English squire shone like a 
good*natured sun among the care-worn and clouded visages 
present ; his- country was indicated by his accent, and his 
name turned out to be Matthew Hoskma 

'* Sir George," said the provost,, addressing the elderly 
gentleman in the laced coat, " impenetrable as this business 
at present appears, I would advise you to prefer against the 
accused the greater charge of chiid^^murder, on which I am 
willing to grant ]) is committal, unless he chooses to be more 
free in his communications." 

The woman at the bar gave a nudge at the prisoner's 
elbow on hearing this, and a look pa^ed between them 
which showed that the ruse of the magistrate had taken 
effect. *' I shall charge him, certainly," said the general, 
taking the hint, " if you, provost, will sanction alsovthe im- 
prisonment of this woman, as actor, art and part, in the al* 
teged murder." 

"Ye needna fash, sirs," said the woman, alarmed^ "to 
harass ony farther my gude man and me ; the bairn was 
Acidier murdered by us nor ony body else ; for, though he 
paffiied out o' our hands, I can hardly tell how, I weel 
believe he's a living bairn to this day ; but whar he is, of 
what's become o* um, as God is my judge, I cannot tell.'^ 
> " Then you take upon you, woman," said the |[eneial, 
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(Axiting 9X this eotomDnicfltiofi, '<(o oontrftdiet- your htu^ 
band^s repeated aneveration, that Lady LamonVs child ^vas 
buried jn Kilgoine oharchvard ?** 

^y Weel I wat do I, sir,'^ eaid the woman.' ^' Ne'-er heed 
my puir ill^oiingr gude'maiii for bis memory'eratbe^ dement- 
ed since he took to tbedrap drink, and he may be fonrgets 
the otitfl a»d ins o* iao^iuld « atory." 

** Will you take upon you to swear, woroair,^* said Mr. 
HoskiniB, from the bench, ** that the child, instead of being 
boried, was not sent to somewhere in the neigfabourbood « 
Inverness?" . . ; ' : 

** No just sae far north as that^" said the woman, spoak* 
ing> upjn«pite of the angry scowl thrown round at her by 
hat hoeband; ''but if Kate ^ Monro were alive, «nd. abte 
?tO' speak, I dare say she could teU what became, o* the 
liaim." i - > ^ 

''Monro !'* repeated the provost, whUe the general and 
himself both started at the name. Tlriv confirms what I 
had snspocfced. Oood woman,'' he added, addressing ano>> 
ther female who i^tiood beliind, " step forward now., and re- 
peat before these gentlemen^ what you told me.'* 

" I aye thought that Mr. Hector Monro^ who once had a 
lodgement in my^koose," said Mrs. M'Lean^ for it was the 
i«fium<'faearted widow that now -stood ^wardto tell her siuf- 
|>le fltoryr " was something better than a wheelwright lad- 
die ; avud, happening t6 speak o' him to auld Katherine Moor 
ro ott her death-ted, that ill^goided woman held up her 
iliandii at my tale, and thanked the Lord that her ain evil 
ideeda, and then^ that decoyed her, had not prevented the 
Jiand of JRrovidence from manllestingf itself in favour of the 
*,4»rphah bairn<o' a sair wranged motber." 

" Sore wronged mother!" repeated the generaV, in a tone 
4liatstruekevery.oQe in thecourL "Darnel know you aught 
i>f that womaQ^s history ?" 

^'Nawght-bnt this, your honour," said the widow, "that 
:«be was oaice the cQiaidential servant of some ^reat leddy 
4n the 'Lowlands.** 

"Ah!" said the genera^ striking his forehead. "The 
whole matter is now clear to me. T,hat female must have 
3)een Ho other than ray Highflaad servant, whdm 1 well re- 
iBember, and the &vourite of ray unfortunate ..Wife, and thii 
tiector Monro, of wliom I have .heard .more than oncey ia^ 
4¥itbcHtt doubt, ray ^ivn son;*' 

_ "This is most miraeblous^ asid iibe veserhblahco i»)Ovi«- 
^erit," said the provost, eyoingthe^coiiBteRance of-thfe deeply 
^flfecjei hatooQt . <* Mt M^Bvaoi" he «Wed, addressing 
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GJoQiDOf^,. << vllmtqT<^ jDfiy be jth^ cijrcuiDstance M^i \m^ 

brought you into this court, I beg to ask you if you c^n jspp- 
ply aaj iiiG>r(i)atioo its to \vtfat lias becpinejof our r^fp^cted 
ypmtgtfcieiyl, HeoiorMomoV 

' •* It is my misfortune," said the chief, " that afiaong the 
uni^easant. Qocurrene^ to myself thi^t followed th^ ^nha.ppy 
nifeir of the 31aak Watch, I eptjrely lost sight afhina,',?knd 
I.ooly suspect thai Mo, has joined 8oii)e part of th^ arniy qqiv 
ifi.Fiatiders." : , , V 

"Merciful heavens!" said ^the general, stfirting up^, " iar 
m.j puoi^m^at ney^r tp be Vt an end ) Is tjtkejte no one 
herethat c^n telljuje what has become pf^my son > now when, 
he is all but proven to be mine ]" 

" James Mjmrpbie, you auld villain, why winna ye speak V^ 
aajd the woin^n at tUe J>ar,, addressingi in an undQr>tpne, 
her hopeful helpmate. " Ye'll no say aught e'en of what 
ye know* , Da'tl's Jn my tongue^ tliat I should hae saved 
yoH frae the gallows, th^ whilk ye so weel deserve. . I $ell 
yiOU what it is^ sirs^" she.nddedj ^3peakii\g up, " thiereV one 
gentle here present that ought to l^qQw something pf that 
young person, afler he sleeped an uneasy night in my 
liouseon the border;" and £he turned a Ipok of good Scotch 
' ijmpudence o^ ^ir Thoi^s Hut,hven. " Atweel, I would 
like myself to k^nvvhat became oVi/hie bonnie you[)g man* 
afWrniy blacjcguard gude man, and ^hat rank deevil,. the 
young laird o'Libbcrtpn confabulated to make h|niouta 
Jacobite t:r%iK)r fifpre Sir Thomas, there up ^t Lunon." 

><^ I do remember such <a perspn being brought l^efore me," 
said the baronet^ white the eyoa of , fill y^ere now turned ppoA 
him, " but he was^ sQpn after discharged. This,. however, is 
not the busipess upon which I h^ve connp here ; and if Sir 
George Lampat will a,cQpmpany me hpnie after my own m 
disposed of, I may perhaps find those who cau; give higisopiO 
farther information." ^ ' i : 

. Sir Thomas now proceeded to. prefer against GleiipaprQ 
his charge, before the local autly)ritiesr of attending ona 
of those secret meetings known to 1^ held frequently, 
anjong t^e hills for treasonable pqrppses, .namely, to hatchf 
rebellion and compass treason against the person and go^ 
vernment of his sacre^ majesty* King. George the Second. 

The officei- who headed the party now detailed the parti- 
culars of wha,t he had; deserved at Cprrie-vrin, which) added 
to the private' information andjrnultiraripus au^iciopiapf Si? 
Thonjas Ruth ven, seemed to him to make out a very strpng 
--.case; and th^ pray ec; was, that atjieastGlemnore might b^ 
committed for the present, and examined from time to time. 
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jatk nrq awai<e, m but diglit^ and baidly fitted you, m^ 
tbioks, to bring one of my known principles in "contact witb 
% geotleoian who Ynakes nb secret of the strongest se^ti* 
ments of querulous Jacobitism." ' 

*^ Were it not that I am upon an inquiir of the deepest 
interest to r fiitber^s feelings, Sir Thomas,*' said the gene- 
tal, with solemn dignity, '^yoa riioirM not find me on the 
wmj to your house, while you are remindiiig ipe of the 
alightness of omr aoquaintance. As to my friend, permit me 
to say, that he no more deserves to have festened upon him 
the opprobrious term of Jacobitism, so liberally bestowed on 
all occasions of difierence of opiaioB by the party cant of 
this unhappy time, than I do^ or than you do yooreelf ; al- 
though, I must confess, fee appears both better informed as 
to fiietefy and more influenced by motives of humanity and 
iustice, than many whose overflowing^ zeal for febp strongest 
side is ever on the watch fi>r occasions of accusation and 
exasperation, to the oppressed and necessarily discontenteok 
But for heaven's sake, sir, let us wave these incessant 
party disputes that harass all sbciet}^, and tell me, ifyoii 
cant what yoti know of the subject of my eager and long* 
contnued in^iries." 

The demon of political rancour, however — at that day 
more dangerous iii its efl^ects than at present — had so stirred^ 
up tlie dregs pf ill-feeling in the mind of the zealous baro- 
net; that he made no reply to the anxious father, fiirther 
than to mutter sometliing about *^ suspicious Scotch adven- 
-(turers no better than tlie rest;** and, m that distrustful and 
.sulky silenee, that is so tantalizing to the iQ)patience of pa- 
itemal anxiety, and so embarrassing to real goeft|breeding, 
4bey arrived at length at a quaint Gothic gate,^ltt Wd te 
the old-fashioned mansion called Waridow Hou«o. 

The sober twilight of tranquil summer had already thrown 
her gray mantle over hill- and valley, obscuring the many 
•pleasing objects in the 'rich carse of ^rathtay, as the party 
wound through the irregular park of Waridow House, and 
<^rew near to the gaunt old mansion. Impressed anew by 
that continual^ returning remorseful feeling, which« for 
'twenty years, had been like a dead weight on his heart, the 
. spirits of the melanche^y baronet had, from the effect of 
newly raised hope saddenly dashed into distrust, sunk into 
deeper sadness as he traversed the bald stone passages of 
the house, and reflected how unlikely he was to find m this 
dull mansion, among peraons armed with prejudice against 
him^ any real information as to this son of hii desires; who, 
' .'by some 'ominous fiUality of PrbvitAsBce,- setoed 0ti)i iieaa:9 
and yet still to be fleeting ftom his embrace. 
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In BHspieious sUeaee, uid like unwelcome visiters, Ihe 
two gentLemen were, as they thought, relHctaqtly ushered 
into a low-roofed cold gallery of an apartment, Massively; 
yet uneomlbrtably furnished according to the fashion of the 
old gentry in the north of Scotland ; and so darkencNl by 
the closing twilight, that the un willing visiters could hardly 
distitiguish the mefbl cenntehanees of each other. A bowl 
ef cold skimned milk was set before the baronet; a stoufi 
of tolder claret was set befbre the pjtesie by a hard-featured 
man, with the air of one serving poison ; and the subsequent 
Bilence was so embarrassingly painful, that even the sun of 
squire Hoskins' ruddy countenance began to set in gtooOl 
and distrust 

^ " I am afraid I have given you hopes which T cannot with 
tdiscretion realize '*-^at length, sand the baronet, inoodily— ^ 
** besides, I have been too nrach^ehafed aiready by Jacooite 
cunnkig. Had I known^ as I have <ddne this evening, the 
disloyal partiality of jour iiorthern magistrates, the young 
man you are inqniring tffter, who once stood befbre m^ 
under a serious charge, should not have beea let off so easU 
ly by my inconsiderate -elemency. But I am a widower, 
Ifentlemen," he edded ki a ehanged tone* '''as you may, per- 
naps^ gather from surrounding app&urances, which are liot 
as they were when I felt a pleasure ia a place, that, but for 
fniblic duty and the state of the times, is now distasteftil to 
fne — and may well be excnsed giving way to the pleading 
of an only chM Where is my daughter ?" ^e wenkon, al- 
most startling the stoic countenanoe of the grim servant 
who waitedc ** Instantly request her presence here." 

Deepfy touched and strongly excited by the iivfermation 
<x>ntained in these last sentences, the general watched 
eagerly the next opening of the door, by which two females 
were soon introduced, one of whom, at least, was well cal- 
culated -te intereet the thoosand reeolleetiens and regrets 
which referred to his own past life, wherein the honey and 
the poison had beeneo painfully *mingled. Never did the 
cheering beams of womarf^s countenance shine with more 
sudden effect upon the rugged heart of man, than did Che 
bright eyes and blooming ibeanty of Helen Ruthven light 
<up the 4ooke and dispel the depressiorhof these three soured 
and chafed individuals. Her very step, as she came for wwrd^ 
seemed to bring beiek to all the experience of pleasure^^-ijier 
simple and kindly courtesy to the general, upon being in* 
troduced to him, as if she had been a daughter,' was that in- 
volunliry association of heaven which eoMfes over fbe heieut 
^ike soft music, bewitching young or old with the sweetest 
illusions of bomanitjyir-«n4 her embrace of her Imtheiv iipo4 
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obterviog that his coonteiMtoice waa eUnldedv ahd their md- 
tad inquiries on her f^rt fimn iome apprehennofi, afieeted 
|he geoerai even to aobbitiga of rfsiDg emotion^ 

Aa they all aat now tx)getber, and more eonffortable ve* 
freabmeiits ivere onierdd bf Jhe ladies, the change wronght 
upon th€ meknoboly meii by tiiat pateni! $J(ixir of this dull 
ItfOi the society snd ainiles of weauuiv was: shown in none 
mors jremarhabJy Chan the aealous' haroDSt bifoself ; who 
lbrgotev«n his politics and the hot rancenrof party<r-«llow* 
jng these bitter suppreswrs of nsterS^s beet hspnlses to 
melt away into kindness and good will to all men* as he 
^radoally thawed and warmed by the lookd and Converse* 
tion of his daughter and her* lively companion. . The M 
general was charmed intd admiring envy df his hqsi*S:hap^ 
pinesa. The cloud 0f habitual meianch(^ cleated awi^ 
iroin his p^le co«fotenance,(ltbe. the smnshining after ranv; 
and recollections of the psiSt-and antietpatioss d^ the future 
came over hie spirit like, a pleasing drenm. . The broad, Aes 
of the squire, now burnislied «p with iocreasisg. delwht, re* 
ilected on ils! good-natuHed dish th« obem'ing Mgbt of ladinn* 
ejresi and when Hel^n Rutbveiu in aaswer to her fair's 
.^ues.tions, began, ^ith a.rising'blusikand modest, embarraas- 
ment, to talk; of the bow all^iaterestiag Heclor Monro) he 
i^ubbe4 his hands in joyftil «cstaey>aiid thought he now saW| 
as a roan on the road to hoooar, and as the Joaff-songht son 
of his depf eased fneadf> the fine y^th who had first taks9 
his attention in the remote town ^ In«e'meji& : \ 

' As Helen Ruthven, by the aid of Mrs. Idarchmont, nar* 
rated with gracefid simpHeiiy 4he variotta circunistances ia 
which the youth inquir^ of hM commended himadlf to her 
attention, observing; th^^ fixed eyes of the general upon her* 
she began to scan his anxious countenance with cur ioaity* 
: S* Matthew,'* said the latter, wbispisring eagerly to his 
friend* ** there is one point more :that I have not courage to 
inquire into, but the anawier to which will ^ther. destiny 
me or crown nfiy happiness. Will 3rou ask this dear inie* 
resting young lady« if there ia »t^y any one beire whose fitoe 
retntnds her of him she speaks oC 

*' By my honour,*^ said Siijr Thomas- Ruthvea, guessiag 
,the import of this prW«te ^otnmuqioation, *' the interest 
about this young man, both in and out of my ilimily^ seems 
like an infatuation} aad ther^ is a mystery a^nt his. pM 
rentage toor Helen,! my love, why do you look so at our vi- 
siter, General Lamont?" . 

"I know not how it is, sir," idie said, H but I see i^ re- 
semblam^e between Mr. Monro and this g^ntleinani that if 
tiieif niMViefi wero not difierent . « . * .*V 
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.-** Heaven is gracious to. me at bat I'* lixclaimed the 
^^neral, looking up. *'Novr all my doubts are .at an ehck 
The Gt)d i^f forgiveness and retribution bless you for that 
won], my young lady !" be adfled, talcing her hajoKl into his, 
aod kissing it with adoration. **I hope I nmy live to see 
Tou rewarded &>r the jey you have brought to a father'» 
iieart, and the interest you. have taken for ray adventuJX)U8 
son." ' •; . . 

The happiitese of the company was now at its height, as 
every circumstance of Hector's eareier, fromhiis victory al 
Balloeb castle to his exertions for the unfortunate M^Pher* 
sons, was narrated and ^welt upon ; and Sir Thomas Ruth- 
yen himself^ catching theapirit of admiration for the youth, 
swore that^ in theejtpected tnttle in the Netherlands, of 
which the news was iookied for every day, the Black Watch 
showed ihemaelves no Jacobites^ and he distinguished him- 
self by any bravery, he was not sure but that the honourabla 
Captain Cvombie, with all his titleaand estates, might be 
made to give way to him, in an alliance with his family.^ 

^ I will not^wait the issue of the campaign,*' said the ge« 
Eieral, emphatically ; ** before twenty-four hours elapse, I will 
iset out for the continent, to seek for and embrace my new-* 
A>and son." " j. ~ 

•* What is the matter T" said Sir Thomas, as his Scotch 
servant now entered with a face of ioiportance, bringing a 
{wcket of letters and papers \f\ b^ hand. 

"Surely, your honour has heard o' the battle," said the 
man, **the news o' which has kept the town of Perth in- a 
bizz, since five at e*en—^fi>i^ there's mony of o»^ lads o' Hie 
Black Watch cut off amUlainl" , . . 

••I heard nothing," said the baronet, "for I wa* paPticu- 
. larly engaged, though I observed a bustle. What <ls this 
yod bring r' ' „ 

" A second express has just arrived/' added the man, " and 
here are letters and a London newspaper fbr your honour." 

Hie bitfonet hastily glanced over the papers, and informed 
the' eager eompany that a greatbattlo had been foiigbt ia 
Flandorst^at a plaee called Fontenc^, wherein the allies had 
been Gl)liged to abandon the fiold with great lo^ But as 
he read on^ his-coontcnance changed Its eatpression at some- 
thing he sawi and only shaking his head, he handed the pa^v 
fer'to.Mr. Hoskins. > A paleness spread over Helen Ruth- 
ven^s features, and, in spite of her efforts, she liegan .to 
tremble. The nervous general ^emed ready to sink, and 
gulping down a glass of the wine befere him, seemed pr^ 
faring; himself for some blow to his foe! in^^fib 

is* 
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**Reft(] it, sir," he ta'tdy finnly, to the reluctetit a^urfe, 
^'reftd my doom; I faafe lotig^ been accustomed to consider 
iHyself tn unfenunate man/V *' ' 

*' Perhaps it wAy tura iout a mislake, sir/* said Hoskimi; 
^I hate seeii sttch accounts afler«rardscoiitradicted» bet the 
Blae% Watch have lost oohsiderabVjr, aad here 1 &id tl» 
aeme bf ensign Hector Monro among those left fo^ dead on 
the field of battle." 

** I am sorry to confirm it, by the ooii tents of this leltef','* 
Aided the baitonet. ^Caplain Clroihbie, who writes me thia 
account, saw him cut down in a charge with Uie enemy^ 
whete he himself succeeded in bvingmg bff a Btandard« lor 
wbieh he was at Qbee promoted on the field/' 
• *^ Matthew, let iis^(^*^ said the general, f«Etn%, '^this 
Mow is harder than I nave strength roh'* 

Helen Ratbven, pale as death, ro^ and rushed oat of th^. 
loom to, conceal her ^Hngs,. and the unhappy general wm 
aelually carried down stairs, and hurried back in the bard:^ 
net'e chariot to Perth ^nd tiie physicians.. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

OHt eaa^ teU what aasucances of support they may have ftom 
the Jacobites in England, or from the French; but nothing oT 
eitliei; sort has yet appeared-— and if there does not, never was. 
90 deqperate sm enterpiise. 

J . . . . 

fo waa about the qiiddle of^the moath of June, when all 
Pacis was! in aa ecstasy of joy at l!he successes of its valiant 
jBobnarch, whoy After his decisive victory at Fonteaoy^ which^ 
in fiict, ended the war, was driving the allied- arjny before 
him entirely oat of the Netherlands, that we find Hectoe 
Mmxro a prisoner on his parole, living in impatient solitude, 
amon^'the frivolous crowds of the French capital. 

Relieved from tlie restraints of the hospital, being nearlj 
recovered of his wounds^ and occupying a small lodgiti|^ 
with. some fellow prisoners, he was sittingone^ight raim<« 
jiattng on the^sad uncertainty of his fiite, and the strange oc^ 
eurreaees that atiU torned^his dreams of hopes into refret 
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and dunppeintment, when tbe door of bis apKrtment was 
ooened, and two fine-look iag strangers, ptfrtly dressed in tbe 
iftgfaiaiid costUBM, and- acoom{)ftnied by his old fl^iend 
M*Naughton, also roetamorphoeqd from sergeant in the Gallo 
Irish to a resprotable and venerHble Scotch genUoman, stood 
before him. 

Tbe.pDlite jet dignified address of the strangers; showed 
tint they were persons of nxne nuik. No introduction, iti 
tbe first instance^ took pkce« except on the part oC Hectoir 
^y the Ce«rnadi,l>ot the bold style of speaking, and elmoeC 
braggaiit manner of the one, a Jiandsofne man approaching' 
to Ihy, struck our youth, as evincing more natural coumge 
than acquired discretion. He was not mistaken in his dsti» 
mate. This was none other than the celebrated Charles Rat- 
cliflb^ brother of the unfortunate Earl dTDerwentwater, Whe, 
rsAiaing, in his pride, « free pardon after the^ eari*s ^xecu** 
tion in the sixteen, made his way out of Newgate, indepen- 
dent ef the hated HanoveriaiM, by breaking through the 
ehimnej ef his room, getting upon the nof, kind lowering 
himself bf a rope into the street without. The other strait-* 
ger, it man of more mildness of aspect, but net less endowed 
with determined courage, was no other than the well known 
edherent of an unfortunate cause, William Murray, eldest 
Sbn ef the Duke of Athol, and at present styled Marc^oit ot 
Tulltbardtne. 

^*I told you, Maistor Monro,'* said the Ceaivwch, solemn*' 
ly, ** when oiiir feelt Were yet on the bloody sod of Fontevioy, 
thkt before Behan wind should blow, a riogun would be 
raised in Scotland's glens, and a beacon<o' war should Ueete 
from her hiils, thdt wonld gae the southpgns rue the day 
the? murdered her best men in the Tower o' Lnnon, and 
broKO the hearts of titem that only live fbv the day of vem 
geance. That day and hour is now at hand, and you must 
up and help it If ye'li no be persuaded by me to draw a 
dirk against them that shot your brave fHi&nos, may be ye'U 
do it for the greatest chiefe of our hiUs» who are exiles, lilos 
yoarseli; in a foreign hind, until our rightful pripce gets bis 
chair again." 

^ Mr. Monre," eaid tbe marquis, '''a second and more se- 
cret expedition is now about. to set fbrth for our beloved 
country. I will undertake, through the proper authoritiei, 
to get you relieved from that parole, whicK of course, is as* 
cred to k soldier and a gentleman, if you are willing to join 
UG^ 'Slid give us the benefit of that information, as well as 
ibat braTcry, which we are informed you possess, iea cause 
finr which tse, at least, are willing to risk our lives end ho^i 
' pours*" ' . 
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HectorV repiy was brief; but it not only contained a de- 
cided negative, but «xpree6ed anxiety that his lordship and 
friends should pause before they entered uponsounpromisit^ 
an attempt 

A Eiji^iiicant look passed between th& geotlemen, and 
they only replied, that, since they coUld not persuade him^ 
would he be pleased, in the mean time, to accompany them 
to see one; who might .v^ish to hear the reasons he had gWext 
theip. ilector conaeated, and rising and descending into 
the stieet, they all entered a vehicle that waked for them«M^. 
^rthe Highland costume was at that time aoobar wonder in 
Paris, that Hector,, in particular, found it uncomfortable ta 
walk the streets. . 

'* Can they mean any thing evil 1^ said Hector to<himsefi( 
as the vehicle stopped at %h& gate of one of those gloomy- 
prison-] ike hotels ^hioh look so ominous to a granger in the 
baekatreets of the French capital. There was somecom« 
fort, however, when the porter, taking off his bat, answered 
them in Gaelic, and they were ushered into a lofty ante<« 
roooH on the premier dtage of thd building. Something 
like state appeared in the mismiierof Ibe- attendants at the 
dooMi arid presently Hector found himself in a large apart** 
ment, where. -the stalwart figures of severaLi hard-featured 
Scotchmen appeared, mixed with two or three pecBons hi th» 
embroidered splendour of the French nobility. .An eye of 
admiration was bent generally oa Hector, as he -Was led to 
the 4op df the room, and presented to a tall faicnbaired yoaD|» 
man, with a physiognomy neither Scotch nor foreigri, biit 
handsome, if not noble, "and wearing the tartan trews and 
short coat of tlie Highlands^ a smaH plaid fieatly plaited 
across his breast, and a diced bonnet with a long feather, 
rather affectedly set on his liead. Beside him stood the ce« 
lebrated intriguing Qeorge Keith, well known by the name 
of Earl Marshal, being hereditary great giarshal of Scotland^, 
with Sir Thomas Sheridan, and several other Jacobite exilea 
then congregated in Paris ; and now he knew thai.the youths 
ful personage who wore tho bonnet was no other, than the 
chevalier de St. George, son of James the Third, himself. 

His highness began to enter, with great condescension, 
into conversation witli Hector, while TuUibardine and his 
friends, with the same feeling regarding the result of tl^ 
mancsuvre that afterwards was expnessod in Scotland to the 
well-known Cameron of Loebiel, thinking that the businew 
was done, retired a few paces back to leave them together* 
Thev had counted, however without their host; for, young 
9S Hector was» bia mind was not of th^X cpmmofi order vKhicti^ 
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uaaal impofiilioQ upon hief undentandiiig ; andvso.&r iiMn 
flMgbrmg himself to be perdoftdGil to aocomfxiDy the^ehevtf 
lier to Scotland, be reapectftiUy, but strongly urgred the in<» 
expedi^y and danger of ayrjr atteopt i«nr the restoration of 
hia family under present cireumstancesi 

" You are pretty firm, ibr so young a man,** said tbeefae^ 
▼alier, haughtily, and with that lowerifig bend of the e^^ 
brows in which the wilful and despotic spirit of ^is race spoke 
plainly to Hector's penetration. 

" I have sworn allegiance to the reigning monarch, your 
highness," said Hector, modestly, and cannot break my 
faith; besides, permit me to say that, though youn^, I have 
had opportunities of observation hot accessible to every one, 
and if you will permit me to speak, I would farther state 
considerations that I should earnestly hope would weigh 
with your highness on so serious an attempt.** He then Went 
on to detail several particulars of his interview with the 
Duchess of Buckingham, the colouring of which seemed to 
strike the chevalier as very difTcrent from the deceitful r^ 
presentations to which he was too much accustomed. - 

" No matter,*' he added, biting his lip pettishly, with a 
princely dislike of disagreeable truth ; ** if ray father said, ia 
the fifteen,, that his he^ should either fall or be crowned^ I 
QiMgbt not now to say less; and though the wind and waves 
certainly conspired against me in my attempt from Dunkirk 
last year, tliough even, if I get safe to Scotland's shove, no 
man should draw a sword for me, and all desert me, yet, if 
these brave chiefs who now surround ipe are willing to risk 
their lives with mine, I \vUl brave even the apparent dea* 
iiny of my house for the sake of my rights. Attaohed to my 
fortune, and close by my side, these men shall be to m^ 
like Jew Bernard*s black ben. If they perish, I shall allK> 
&U with them, for they shall, be to me. the type, as they are 
th& link of my own fete." 

With a mixed look of that superstitious enthusiasm and 
pettish chagrin which dictated this, speech, the chevaliei: 
now turned away to converse with the othersf while Hector^ 
avoided by the scowling lords present, and painfully re- 
proached by, the disappointed Cearna^h, was soon permitted, 
to return to his own humble lodgings. Soon after fie learned 
that, on the twentieth of the same month, the chevalier, ac- 
companied by most of those he saw with him, had sailed from 
France in a. small fishiog-boat, to make ,his femous attempt 
f>f jllie forty^five. Among these fi>lk)wer8, however,, of whom 
ii*Nailgto»n had received permission to be one^ waa neither 
tiifi ^aaf 1 HMurs^a} nor the bold Qharles lUtgliffe, the ff^m^V 
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reiDKuitng to iMimgie the intrigaes with the Freneh king ibr 
^AKiatance to the eviterprise,' and the latter following the 
yoang Pretepdcr wkh a ship filled with arms and ammimi- 
tion for the use of the Jacobites. This ship, liowever, as the 
i-eader maf recolleet, never reached its destiiiation, being 
captured at^ea by an English cruizer : and its intrepid com- 
BBAnder, as well as most of the others, Afterwards oxpiat^ 
hia ofien^e on Tower {iill, London, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Welcome Joy and Feast, 
Midnight Shout and Reyeliy, 
Tipsy Dance and JoHity, 
Braid your locks with rosy twine, 
Dropping odours^ dropping wine. 
Come, let us our rites begin, 
'Tb only daylight that makes sin. . . 

MlLTOV* 

TuiEkie afe some periods in a mah*s life in which he seems; 
lui it were, lost between the past and tlie future, bewildered 
end sank in the tronigfa of the sea of his own fortunes. This 
was Hector^s cose ibt many months after this, as he lingered 
e neglect^ prisoner of war in the near vicinity of Paris. 
His ttspirations after military distinction had been com- 
pletely bfeAed; hid name and his lineage were buried in 
oblivion ; and those bright hopes of love and bliss connected 
fvith an image sti41 haunting his fancy, which still had 
<!heered, by their pleasing visions, the brightest hours of 
Jtis existence, had vanished completely like a morning dreairi. 

When "he cast his thoughts across to his own country, such 
news from ft as lie could depend on was of the most sadden- 
ing kind. Itebellion, alarm^ and civif disasters, were de* 
kififing its valleys with blood,' and fost preparing for man^r a 
bold heart the iiorrors of the scaffold ; while the mercurial 
people among whom he lived were adding to his chagrin, by 
constantly exhibiting before his eyes the frivolous elation of 
iriiimi»h and of victory. . . 

The whole winter was occupied in Paris by a series of 
f(6tes and rejoicings. First, there, came the illuminations 
for the recovery of the kin^, after a fit of sickness, whee 
from home, in which the fblsome abominations of French 
flattery deface even th,e blotted pa^e j^f hjstorj? by tljeir dis* 
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gmtiog deteil& Then wits his tribmpii on in? retarn from 
&ie wAts, with its adnlatioos; as otrtmgeoas as the popular 
fyenzy against his unfortunate grandson, half .a centuty a(^ 
terwards. Ni^xti came the triumphs oh Marsha} Saxe^s re* 
torn ; and, lastly, came those innumerable iStes and court 
defaiiacberies, in which the arts^ conjoined with the resources 
of the nation, were enlisted' in the grossest sensuality and 
flattery; and men of genius themselves came eagerly for- 
ward to degrade their own powers, and contribute to render 
a natioo ridicalons. 

One night, in the midst of these festivitres, Hector was 

sarprised by the visit, at bis obscure domicile, 6t a strati sep 

in the rich dress of a page of the court; who, in the polite 

terms of a request, which was, in reality, imperative, conx- 

manded Hect6r to follow him to a coach which waited at Uie 

ooraer of the street Driving to the palais part of the town, 

they stopped at the gate of a noble hotel, passed np starre 

through a splendid saloon, and he soon found himself in the 

closet of the Count d'Argens<)n, then minister of War, and 

-friend of Voltaire, the court poet, and reigning wit of the day. 

*' Do not be afraid, my friend of Roman firmness,'* he said, 

looking down at Hector's well-plaited philebeg, and smiling 

slightly at his astonished look ; ** it is not right that such as 

you shoald live so .long in Paris without being at court. 

Hare you courage to speak to a kingl*? 

•*If his majesty would grant me my liberty to return to 
jBiy own countiy and my regiment,'* said Hector, relieved, 
"most gladly would I make bold to address him." 

" You had better not on that subject, Sir Scotsman,'^ sard 
the minister, smiling again at Hector^s manly simplicity. 
'^KingB do not send for individuals to grant their requests, 
but to contribute to their own amusements; and a monarcii't 
amuflement is a national copcem, as we all know here, and 
old Orrey found latejy to bis cost The king's amuscmeht 
is your business in the mean time. The reqtiest on yonr- 
benalf may afterwards become mine, according to the eti- 
quette of courta In 6hort, his majesty set eyes upon you at', 
Fontenoy,-^ among the prisoners; Others have seen you 
since, w ha have more" to do with the rule of the kingdom ' 
than the king himself; and whether it be that the ladiesliate 
lUlen in love with yourself or your nakedness,'* he added, 
casting another sarcastic glance at Hector's round 'kilt and 
ftir lidibs, "the inner court, in its corrupt ofgics, is too fan- 
tastic in i^he serioos business I speak of, to dispense with 
sutch as you. Go, my young friend, and ikrther persooftl de- 
coration shall not be wapting; Mpnsieur du Garde is to be 
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.your Cicerone. Now," he a^ed, '* be afraid of nolfaiog'— 
particularly, be not daunted at ladW eyes, yim tliit -hvfe 
fiiced the cannon's mouth. Let nothing that, thisiugiht 
meets your observation discompose that manly aasarancB^ 
which IS especially required where you twill be. And, harbae 1 
'as the better part of courtly vaU>ur is discretion, have « cam 
that you neither see nor hear au|fbt but aeeording* aa iti^all 
be required of you, by such' as have a right to be your f|a«^ 
tioners." 

He rang a silver bell, and Monsieur du Gande immediii^ 
Jy appeared, shining in silver lace and vel^,.ai)dibRingin^ 
with him an odour of ladylike perfumes, in an kistaiit, 
Hector found himself hurried iiito a Jarge gihled /carriagB, 
and driving rapidly, he knew not whither. 

They at lenglb entered a great tgate, passed beiweeniwini 
of sentinels apd files of naked statues, shining in the mooo- 
light; walked up the steps of a great staircase, and were 
soon traversing a lofty corridor,, whose fretted roof and Jioble 
proportions told Hector; tlmt he was in ' a royal pakbce. 
"Haste!'* said his guide, ^*we diould.not hava come ti^ 
IVay, I had forgotten 'tis yet too early, and the king cannot 
yet have dressed for the petiU uppartem^wf. Ha^ ! tUs 
IS no place for us." 

** What light is that?" said Hector, observing a gkre of 
torches arise with picturesque effect at Ihe far end of tbe 
corridor, while he watched a ceremonious procepsion of 
splendidly dressed fignres mpve slowly ofl^ until tiieyjneited 
into soft indistinctness up a far distant staircase, whose giJde^ 
balustrades and massive pillars were boldly relieved bythe 
light on the figures moving post them. ^ 

"'Tis only the debotter,*'* said the Frenchmiin; "the 

«king has been iiunting to-dav, bul it is seklomjtbe ceremony 

takes place in this part of the palace. Hither," he added, 

opening a door, ** come this way, and you ahall be properfy 

prepared." . ? 

Hector was xkow handed over to a file of servsAts, who, 
with ewers and towels, undertook to prepare him for the 
nrescnce of the kinf, {tequiring him to doff part of ias 
aress, they obliged him to draw on his Iknbs, under hie Jcilt, 
a nair of silken flesh-coloured drawers; and, iaatradiof.ibe 
belted plaid which hui^g from his shoulder, they made Mm 
array himself in a long blue and white saah of drioh ailk,4ind 
studded with*^etir«-r4e-/i<, which hung over bier sholrt scarlet 
coat, with a very peculiar effect Tiiey would Jmve &rther 
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trespassed upon his person by planting a white and Howing 
bag-wig above his glossy auburn locks, to transform him, by 
the law of etiquette, into a courtly fright. Such heterodoxy 
of costume, however, was too much for Hector's docility, 
and stoutly resisting the attempt, notwithstanding the broken 
English chatter of the monsieurs, they were forced to be 
content with the farther infliction of a dash of court flavour 
over his person, by no means savoury in the nose of a High- 
lander. This done, they considered him as ready for the 
ro3^1 presence as a Scots barbarian could, without miracle, 
be expected to be made. 

It was some time before Monsieur du Garde again made 
his appearance; and, taking Hector by the arm, he led him 
through several low passages, until a distant sound of soft 
music told him that his Curiosity was about to be gratified. 
Presently, a small, but tasteful, vestibule^ gave him promise 
of more beyond it ; and a double door being next opened, a 
scene presented itself which might well dazzle eyes unprac- 
tised in the gor^ous profusion of a Court It was a portion 
of those convenient buildings, successively erected or fitted 
up for the king's private pleasures, well known in the private 
records of the French court by the name of the petits apparte^ 
mens, and the scene of those dissolute orgies and that taste- 
ful voluptuousness in the contrivance of which all the art in 
France was exhausted for the entertainment of a monarch 
whose life was spent between the hard exercise of the chase 
b^ day, and pleasures, whose costly effeminacy would have 
nvalled that of au eastern Sardanapalus, by night 

A dazding yet softened glare of profuse light, whose 
gleaming efiect was increased by the gilded cornices, in- 
twined pillars, and fantastic vases, which every where met 
his eyes, showed him a gorgeous octagon hall, with a recess 
on one side, at present occupied by a broad painting, whose 
numerous temples and naked statues, glowiqg in an Italiife * 
landscape, were multiplied indefinitely in the numerous 
long mirrors, which formed almost the walls of this sump- 
tuous apartment. A gay, yet not numerous crowd, already 
almost filled the ball, some reclining on cushions of more 
than Persian luxury planted around, and others walking 
about the centre of the hall, but all shining in diamonds, 
lace, and embroidery, in various fanciful and fantastic shapesj 
such as might well astonish one who had never before wit- 
nessed the voluptuous magnificence of a court. 

Hector started back, and would have wished himself 
away, when he heard the words, *^ t Ecosse ! V Ecosse char- 
mant .'" sound above the confused murmurs which filled the 
hall ; and instantly, numerous ladies, fancifully arrayed, and 
men, whose costume was scarcely less outr^, began to 
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crowd familiarly round him, eyeing his person all over with 
true aristocratic impertinence, and chattering their rapid 
French, and laughing to each other, as great people will da 
in the face of those of whom they condescend to make a 
show for their own amusement AlLthe Highland hlood ib 
Hector's body was beginning to rise against this treatment^ 
when a roan, covered with orders and perfumed like Arabia^ 
addressing him in broken English, introduced him to a lady, 
whose brilliant beauty and French fascination might well 
zivet the attention of a warm-hearted ^oong man. She tried 
to speak to him a few words of Elnglisfa, but thev were sa 
bad,, and so tinihCellTgible, that Hector was obliged to smile^ 
and all' now set up a foud laugh, which the pretty French- 
woman herself seemed to enjoy iexceedingly. 

" Do you tfiini," said she to her flriend^ ^ that we should 
ever be able to teach him French? I should. like of all 
thinei to try.*^ 

The hiffh per^nage wearing the orders, whispered to her 
some word8» which imported that they had better not make 
too free with the handsome barbarian, for fear of accidents, 
when a bustle appeared among the crowd in the centre, and 
a strain of music arose in the ante-room, which was an* 
swered by another behind' the large painting concealing the 
recess, and the whisper ran round that the king was ap^ 
proaching. 

The strain now increased* into a tone of tribmph, and wa^' 
enhanced in voluptuous boldness as it dre# near. Next 
arose a chorus of female voiceiB, which Joined the instnr- 
ments within ihe recess ; and wnile a well-chastened hum 
of murmured applause arose in the body of the hall, from 
the gay company, now making a passage for the roy4il 
party. Hector perceived, by the indications of certain* boW- 
piff mci^ that bis majesty was just entering. 

Dressed in li^ht blue and silver, a litUe slashed *in the 
Spanish style, his majesty wore over all the same sash in 
which he appeared on the field of Fontenoy. A female 
hung on his arm, more simply, probably more nakedly, 
dressed than any other lady m the hall, and whose bold 
style of beauty, and look of seductive female cunning, 
showed her well fitted for the little enviable, yet much en- 
vied, condition of a king's mistress. This was Madame 
d'Etioles, better known afterwards as the celebrated Mar- 
chioness de Pompadour, the wife of an obscure man, and 
daughter of a butcher, who, stimulated by an ambitious mo- 
ther, succeeded, at a common masquerade, which the king 
in a vapid ennui of a sated voluptuary, after the death or 
disgrace of several former mistresses, was induced to attend 
in Uie degrading hunt after the stioHulus of variety. Having 



thrown a handkerchief towards her, as the story is told, the 
craily coquBtte soon sacceeded in seducing her weak and 

frofligate victim, and becoming for a time the ruler of 
*rance. Here she now shone, the envy, of course, of all the 
intriguing throng, .who, in the pelUs appartemens of an 
eSfeminate sensualist, helped to dissipate, in extravagant 
pleasures, the resources of the nation — a nation which was 
afterwards to visit his family with such terrible retribution. 
JEdadame d'Etioles, as she hung upon the arm of the king, 
gazed round her with all a womaifs vanity, and all a mis- 
tress's brazen triun^h, conscious that, as the historians of 
the day said of hei;, *Vshe was the channel of all favour and 
honour, .appointed and disgraced ministers and generals, 
was actual arbitress of peace and war, but presided more 
e^cially over the department of pleasure/' 

Hector, by means of his several new friends, allowed 
himself to be pressed forward among the crowd, who now 
sou^t the smiles of the king and madame, and our hercfs 
peculiar costume and wigless head, were too .remarkable in 
jsuch a company for hinf to be Jong without attracting the 
attention of both. ** Whom haj^e ^ou brought me 'here, 
Res^e ?" said his majesty to the personage with the nume- 
rous orders, for by this ramiliar name he was wont to ad* 
dress his dissolute friend, the then Duke de Richelieu. 

" 'Tis one of your myesty's prisoners, whom you were 
pleased to notice on the glorious field of Fontenov," aif- 
«wered the duke ^ ^ your majesty is too high-minded not to 
respect a brave enemy, and J thought it might be ddng 
your majesty a pleasure to show you, with the spectacle of 
this evening, one of those bold Scota, who, «a9M-culottes 
and strange in iipparel as they are, could only be overcome 
in the field of battle hy arms such as your majesty's." 

'* 'Tis well," said the king, condescendingly reeognisipg . 
Hector's obeisance ; ** if it be discreet to bring a youlC pf tro* 
enemy so near to our private pleasures : but the nation he 
comes from was the ancient ally of France., ^apd, by mj 
faith, if it produces many such young men as this,^' he 
added, turning to his mistress, " there wiU be other danger 
in bringing them here than some ao;iQng us are prepared to 
meet" 

A look was now exchapged between ^he envied female 
fiivourite and the intrisviipg duke ; and Hector, after sufl^r* 
ing her broad g^xa luid t^.qf the other jadies, and hearing 
their ill-understood whispers for some minutes, was glad to 
be allowed, without ill-tveeding, to retire behind the fore- 
most groups. 

Looking up now, he saw one of the large mirrors draw 
np wi,tti 9> sUdq, discovering^ behind it a splpn^d ^ophJfSf 
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chair, or throne, to which his majesty and madame soon 
mounted, after which the whole company took seats as they 
could round the hall. Presently the great painting, that 
screened the recess, rolled slowly up, and discovered be- 
yond a long aparfment formed into a stage for theatricals, 
and a scene was exhibited sufficient to dazzle, by its beauty 
and auxiliary decorations, eyes much better practised than 
Hector^s were. The description of this, and what soon 
succeeded it, would but little accord with the simplicity of 
our narrative. The piece now represented by the nobility 
of the court, was that heroic ballet, or opera, called the 
" Temple of Glory," afterwards performed in public, pro- 
duced, at the command of Madame de Pompadour, to cele-> 
brate the king*s victorious return from the war, to which 
she herself had clandestinely accompanied him. By the 
Emperor Trajan was designed to be represented this august 
king of France, not seeking Glory, but she seeking him, 
while he, no doubt, sought only the good of his people. But 
the goddess forthwith finds him, in spite of his modesty, on 
the plains of Flanders, associates him with herself, and in- 
troduces him to her temple, where she crowns him, of 
course, " with all the honours.'* Suddenly the gorgeous 
temple, with its thousand banners, its tliundering cannon, 
and its brazen trumpets, changes by machinery into an edi- 
fice as noble, but more modest, namely, the temple of pub- 
lic FELICITY. Here, amidst dancing nymphs and happy 
swains, roses and garlands, vines and fig trees, Trajan, that 
is, " Louis, the beloved,'* sat in complacent adulation, and 
all tliis to typify, in some faint decree, the extreme felicity 
in which his people were at this time steeped, and in which 
they continued (without knowing it) until they cut ofiT hia 
grandson's head. 

\ The music sounded again. The chorus came forward^ 
and prafsed him once more as being above all praise, and 
amidst the clang of cymbals and the acm6 of trumpet-laud,^ 
the whole company rose, after his majesty and Madame de 
Pompadour, and followed the splendid attendants who sum'^ 
moned them to the banquet. Here a new scene awaited 
them, to tickle the palates and excite the fancies of the be^ 
holders. 

This being one of the nights, which', by the regulationa 
of pleasure, was dedicated to Bacchus, a new troop of mas- 
quers appeared in i^eadiness, not only in the shape of the 
jolly god, but with the grotesque figures ai^ sensual allego^ 
ricals of Comus and his crew; and, while Ceres, with her 
horn, presided over viands of all sorts, Bacchus poured out 
wines ^f the rarest flavour,- and Comus and company pre- 
sented them to the guei^ts, lyith \yild gestures q( 91^99^ 
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lewd enttcement. The sapper apjil wine that followed — ia 
wbich Madame de Mailly, me predecessor of Madame de 
IPompadour, had taught the king to indulge in occasionallj 
to Epicurean excess — was carried far into the night The 
party, following the royal example^ gave way to its ine- 
orlatin^ influence, untU etiquette seemed banished, and 
idiame itself was scarcely thought of; while jest and music, 
and prank and allegory, were -turned almost into a carnival 
orwild excitement At the height of all this, and when la- 
dies' eyes seemed to' shiae with an unhecoming holdness, 
Comus with his fauns, satyrs, and " wood-nymphs wild,'' 
danced before the king to their own music, Hector observed 
Madame de Pompadour kiss her hand to' the company, then 
make a peculiar sign to the attendants. Instantly the wall 
appeared to open oelimd the seat where his majesty and 
herself sat, and as our hero wajtcbed, he saw the throne, or 
chair, with both personages on % caxried away, as if by 
magic. The part of the wall aJt onoe closed in, like the 
'* Sesama " in the tale, and then the word ran round the 
company that bis mjesty was gone. 

Bewildered and amaved, kis head confused with wine, 
Hectpr almost lost the sense of his own identity, and ima- 
gined himself transformed into one of those fantastic figures 
who wildly masqueraded around bim. He felt his trcacbft^ 
reus heart also beat with strange emotions towards the fas^ 
cinating lady to whom hd had been early introduced, and 
who had contrived the whole evening to have hitn placed 
by her side. Unwonted thoughts .crossed bis brain and 
filled him witJti alarm. He knew not what to think, nor to 
what this strange dream of splendid luxury, revelry, and 
excitement, was designed to lead. Several ladies now 
crowded round him, besides her who was ever at his side, 
overwhelming him with voluptuops compliments and eager 
invitations to their morning toilets or their evening suppers. 
He strove to speak broken French, but found himself unable^ 
As he gazed round over the unseetnly confUsion, the loud 
and harlot laugh of some fair sirep startled his ear^ and at 
once recalled him to his yirtuous aejnBefi. What woyld 
those he loved, even on the barren heaths of Scotland, he 
)reflected,,tbiuk of tbisj ^ow \yould the lovely, and pure, 
and elevated Helen Buthven, if ever he should see her 
again, recognise bim corpipg ogt of such a scene as was 
iiow before Tiii^l He was now fast merging into that pro- 
found melancholy, that usually falls upoj) a well -constituted 
" iQind when happeqing to be placed aipidst gilded pro^igacy, 
lyhen he found him/self touched on the shoulder by the same 
person who had sought him out at his "^obscure lodging, 
^ladlv he jivailed himself of so seasonable a moipent t9 
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escape into a carriage tiiat waited bevoad the gardenv ancT^ 
driving rapidly home, he, with jielr-gratubktioQ, laid hi» 
head on his lowly pallet,., and soon &11 mto happj dreams oC 
his own country.. 



CHAPTER XXriT. 



The victory has entirely put an end to the rebellion. The 
, number slain is generally believed much greater than is given^ 
out. Old Tullybardine has surrendered himself; the Lords 
Kilmarnock, Balmerino and Ogilvie, are prisoners, and coming- 
up to their trials. The Pretender is not openly taken, but 
many people think he is in their power. 

HiSBACB WaUPOU. 

Our scene now changes to a very different spot, namely^ 
the interior of a sick and sad man's chamber, near the old 
town of Perth, in the north of Scotland. It was that of -Sir 
George Lament, now a solitary and broken-spirited invalid,, 
whose dull hours of scarcely sought convalescence were '. 
continually irobittered by repentant meditations on the past. 

" A gentleman below wants to see you, Sir George," said 
his grave old servant, entering the room, **he is just off a. 
journey. In short, it is Mr. Hoskins.*' 

" Make no ceremony with him,'* said the general, rousing 
himself in his easy chair„ '* I will see him here." 

The heavy foot of the squire was at once on the stair, and 
he soon was in the room, making inquiries after the gene-- 
ral's health, with his usual unpretending English good 
feelinff. 

** Your face carries the tidings I expected," said the ge^ 
neral, anxiously scanning the other's ruddy countenance ;. 
'' you have ascertained nothin^r contcary to the melancholy, 
fact of my son bein^ thrown mto his grave among the ibr-^ 
gotten dead, on the Woody plain of Fontenoy 1" 

** I confess," said the squire, in. a tone of unusual feeling, 
*^that I have not learned any thing to the contrary that I 
care to offer to your conjectures." 

My hopes may have been fikllacious, but, as no arrange- 
ment regarding prisoners has yet taken place, and no au- 
- thentic list can be had of them, and as the government is toa 
(Duch occupied with the business of this lebellioa to givor 
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any attention to inquiries concerning obscure men abroad, 
I have received no information to decido me definitively one 
way or the other.** 

^ So, then, that half-hope is also dissipated V* 

** Come, come, general — do not look so Uank, I am no 
clerk, nor bookish priest, else I. would preach you religion 
and resignation." 

A long silence followed, iu which the general only sfaobk 
his head, sadly, and looked upwards. 

"Don't stump so heavily about the floor, Matthew/' he 
said, at length, ^^ my nerves are weak, and your tread dis> 
turbs me." 

** No wonder I stamp and stump," said the squire, with a 
true English growl ; " if you had seen what I have seen, 
and heard what I have heard, your relaxed nerves would 
become strung a^in from very indignation." 

** Let me bear all you know, Matthew," said the gene- 
*ral, mildly; "grief like mine is apt to be selfish, yet I have 
not lost all sympathy in the many sorrows of this time of 
public suffering." 

** Public rejoicingf genera], and private suflfering," said 
the squire, stopping in his walk, ^ for the two usually go to- 
gether. Ttte elation of the English over the suppression of 
this rebellion seems to know no bounds No wonder^^hat 
in London I could get no one to speak to me about the death 
or captivity of an obscure subaltern, when the whole king*, 
dom, from one end to the other — ^until you come to the 
scene of suffering itself-^is in one blaze of illumination ; 
and the victory at CuUoden, over a few squadrons of undis- 
ciplined Highlanders, is, by the flattery of national self-love, 
magnified into more than a match for the grand disgrace of 
Fontenoy itself. There are things in this world that make 
one sick, and contrasts now existing in human feeling that 
make one almost ashamed of one's species. While all Eng- 
land, and part of Scotland, are drunk with the intoxication 
of joy, and literally drinking deep and feasting to show it ; 
the jailiB are filling from one end of the kingdom to the 
otfier with the unfortunate adherents of an exiled kin^« 
Crowds of individuals, high and low, are hurried into capti- 
vity and ruin. Judges are about reading the doom of hun- 
dreds, and executioners all over the kingdom are preparing 
to execute it on the scaflbld. Old Bal merino and Kilmar- 
nock have given themselves up, and are on their way to the 
Tower of I^ndon. Tullybardine has been taken among the 
rest, and will, doubtless, also suffer. The brave Lochiel, as 
also Lord Strathellan, fortunately for themselves, were 
killed at CuUoden. Even old Lovat has been taken in Ar- 
gyleshirei and, unable to walk from infirmities, they hav« 
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carried bim in a cacfe to the general doom-house. Poor , 
traitor! the block will help him to his end a few years soon- 
' er than a fair straw death, and many better men will very 
soon make weeping widows and houseless wanderers anew 
in Scotland." 

*'Bat ibc chevalier,*^ said the general, eagerly, **his head 
I hope is yet 'safe r* 

«« Y-es— safe and sound, if report be true/* said the squire, 
bitterly, ** packed in a basket, and on the way to London in 
the duke^s own carriage. The triumph of one man would 
not be complete in this world, m\em it were made so by the 
contrast of the death or ruin of another." 

^ I could almost wish yon had pot told roe all this,** said 
tlie general, groaning inwardly, 

"But there is more to be told, to point the moral of the 
time,*' continued the 8£|uire. '* The Worthy provost of Perth, 
whom I* found, in passmg, .exerting himself for the protec- 
tion of the Highland chieflain Glenpiore, whom Sir Thomas 
Ruthven, or some of his adherents, had the fo|ly, a second 
time, to accuse of rebellion, or favouring the rebels, informed 
me that flocks of affrighted Highlanders are pouriog into 
Perth from the northern shires and the inner parts of 
Breadalbane, with farther accounts of devastations commit- 
ted bgr order of the Duke of Cumberland, the particulars of 
which make the blood run cold >vith horror. Burning and 
rapine has been, and still is, the order with the triumphant 
red-coats, who spare neither cottage nor. castle, age nor sex. 
The poor Highlai^ders, ignorant of tthe law which makes them 
rebels, and of the nature of rebellion, as well as its penalty, 
have been hunted at the bayonet's point out^f whole disv 
tricts, or shot like wild beasts on their own mountains. Cat^ 
tie and provisions are carried off, whole parishes, and wo- 
men and children, after having been subjected to every 
brutalitv, sent forth to perish on the wild heaths; while their 
husbands and brothers have been often murdered before their 
eyes.'* 

**For heaven*s sake, Matthew! tell me no rooi^,** ex** 
claimed the general, '* I have not strength even to hear such 
relations as these.'* 

"And mark you, general, the way of the world,** continued 
the squire, vehemently,— >-" mark you the eternal tyranny of 
strength over weakness, of success over misfortune, be it right 
or be it wrong, ^his vindiotive foreigner, this Billy the 
Butcher, as he is now called in the north — who, in the day of 
triumph, has not the magnanimity to show humanity to the 
fallen ; but, following the mistaken policy of the English cour^^ 
which still cries * Severity ! severity !* thinks to root out re.- 
Mliop by turning your country into a wilderne^'^is greeted 



in England evety where as he pasees, asa great conqueror 
and the deliverer of his country. pWm the middle-of April 
to tills day has been due continued jubilee in his honour. 
Praises the most fulsome are every where lavished upon him» 
and the very alehouse by the road-side, and throughout the 
drunken comers of London, must take down the king's head, 
which hitherto stood for their tippling invitation, and set up 
for their standard tfie great Duke of Cumberland ! — Ha I ha! 
Peace and security are good thingEi; but by Jove it spites me, 
Englishman as I am, to hear of culdresses of congratulation 
pouring in on this new family, like the waves of the sea, 
and the tumultuous joy in one end of the nation is seemingly 
enhanced by the groans and misery which they hear of in 
the other." 

*' Is inconsiderate cruelty in this evil world never to give 
way to reason and humanity 1" said the general, looking 
earnestly towards heaven; '* I trust the time will yet conie« 
when poor erring human nature will see the folly of suqh 
pFoceedinga." 

*' The worthy provost farther informs me," continiited tlie 
squire, " that in the neighbouring Highlands one clan is set 
against another ; and even some newly formed companies of 
the Black Watch, if not those who have latdy returned from 
Flanders, were ordered to hunt out from among the glens: 
they knew so well their own friendB and kindred, who are 
in hiding there for their conduct in this unhappy rebellion^ 
Now is the time, general, for such factious zealots as Sir 
Thomas Rutbven, who may freely bathe their hands in re- 
bellions blood, and get rewarded by the government for their 
paina Apropos, Sir George — heard you aught of the baror 
net since I left Perth 1 Yon used to be a favourite of his, 
and particularly of his pretty and sentimental daughter.*^ 

" You have a blunt way of talking, Matthew," answered 
the general, vexedly — '* natural, I supposoAto a healthy body 
and Strang nerves ; but which is apt to cut at times with a 
scarifying effect into feelings like roine—^made doubly sen-' 
sitive by misfortune. How, the gentleman you speak of is« 
I can scarcely tell, but the young lady of whom you talk so 
lightly has twined herself around my heart as if she were 
mv own ; and it was one of my dreams of hope, even indulged 
while- you were absent, 4liat my son might yet be restored 
to me m life, and that Sir Thomas Ruthven's daughter, who 
plainly loved him, might yet be accessory to a happiness that 
was almost too much for me to think of. But she is about 
to be married to the son of a lord, whon> the poor nxaidea 
evidently hates, but who has returned from the war with 
promotion and honour ; while my poor son, whom I never 
saw, lies cold on t^e bloody plains of Flanders." 
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•^i-wieb I could talk reWgioa te ^ou, geaecal/* said the 
bkint squire ; *' for indeed you need it I have always seen 
people take to tiiat, when they had aothing else to comfort 
them." 

•** Sir George,*' said the servant, again entering, ** there 
ure two ladies below who wish to see you. One of them is 
the daughter of Sir Thomas Huthyen, and she seems to he 
in much distress.'* 

The general half rose from his seat, from strong conc^n 
at the tidings, and, begging the squire to retire for the pre- 
sent, requested that Miss Ruth ven should be shown imm^* 
diMely into the chamber. 

Wrapped closely in a mantle, her head without either 
cap or calash, but covered simply with a stripe of plaid like 
a ilighland maiden, Helen Ruthven now stood before the 
nervous baronet Her fair soft countenance was pale and 
troubled, her long drooping eyelashes were wet with tears, 
and her face in general wore that look of anxious excite^ 
ment, that betokened the hurry of spirits caused by some 
recent calamity. 

*< Speak, young lady, speak freely,** said the general ; 
^'^you .cannot fear to tell your trouble to a melancholy and 
broken-spirited invalid, who has known little else in his 
whole life:but«»row and disappointment.** 

'''It is«laep raverenee for your virtues, sir, and sympathy 
in your -suTOcingSi'* jsaid the -maiden, " that ties up my 
tongue at this moment, even more than my own cala- 
init^jr. My father's unhappy xeal has at last had the effect 
-^hich no warning would guard him against The rebels 
have waylaid him, just as I feared — have carried him off 
to the -mouiitains-^probably «re this time have taken his 
life ; and I am obliged to iy Waridow House, for fear of it 
being set on fire while we slept; and, indeed, I am unable 
to rest in it, from axiety for the fate ofmy poor father. O, 
fiir," she added, kneeling at the general's feet, '* you are my 
best friend — my second parent — whose inteiference fbr me 
against that detested Crembie has bound me iq gratitude to 
you, while life warms my heart Will you counsel a poor 
maiden in this extremity, sind aid her in trying to save the 
life of a dear though mistaken parent?" 

'* Rise, my sweet ipaiden," said the strongly affected ge- 
neral ; "I thought myself childless, and I am childless; but 
you, since I have known you^ have kindled new omotkHis 
la my deadening heart — emotions which almost reconcile 
me to life, w^ile I am permitted to watch over your happi- 
ness. In my house, if you will accept it, you and your at- 
tendant shall find an asylnn, while I send Mr. Hoskins to 
see what can be done to save your father. The provost of 
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Perth is a prudent man, who has kept well with both par- 
ties; and has both power and management ^r a case of this 
kind. Calm your fears, madam, and leave the stirring of ^ 
this matter to me.*' 

The tide of terror and anxiety in the maiden's mind was, 
by these few words of comforting sympathy, turned at once 
into confiding hope ; and, imprinting in silence a grateful 
kiss upon the thin hand that the baronet "now held out to 
her, Helen retired, to leave him to his measures. 



CHAPTER XXIV, 

And such a storm amongp^t them fell. 
As 1 think you never heard the like; 

For he that bears his head so high. 
He oft-times falls into the dyke. 

Scotch BiujLp^ 

^ Are these the blue hills of our country at last, that rise 
so softly on the edge of the horizon V* was the cry oA the 
deck of a small brig at sea, as it neared the Bass Rock and 
the Berwick-law, on the protruding coast of Midlothian. 
** Delightful sight! blessed hills! — bleak and rugged though 
ye be ! cried a group of anxious exiles, returning with joy 
from the land of the monsieurs ; *' there is more happiness 
under your noble shadows, and among the green ^^lens, 
where the Scottish maiden sings, than is to be found m all 
this world besides. O, for our happy Highland homes onee 
more !" and, as the warm-hearted voyagers exclaimed thus, 
they stretched forth their arms towards their ** ain coun- 
trie," like children returning to a beloved parent, embracing 
the very air that blew warm and fragrant from her healthy 
bosom. 

They had not well set foot, however, on " the bonnie pier 
of Leith,'* and each man made haste to his own quarter, when 
Hector Monro, Jwho was one of the youngest of the party,- 
felt his heart sink sadly at the news that reached him from the 
Highland border, towards which he now eagerly journeyed. 
At Edinburgh castfe, where he had been delivered up as an 
exchanged prisoner, he had received unexpected orders to 
join, along with an escort of fusileers, one of the companies 
of his regiment now in Perthshire, which, along with the two 
others newly raised, were, for the known skiU of the men in 
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the fastnesses of the hills, ordered to that invidious daty al- 
luded to by the honest squire, as in the last chapter. 

It was in a green glen in Strathcairn, and on a declining . 
afternoon in the bright month of June, following the Cullo- 
den, which, as the reader knows, was fought in April, that 
Hector agam got a sight of the muclf-loved uniform of the 
Black Watch ; two companies of the regiment being then 
actually on the march towards Taymonth valley. His junc- 
tion with the party, however, was disappointing to his feel- 
ings, and not unaccompanied with the pervading suspicioD. 
In vain he looked among the officers for his old friend, En- 
sign Campbell, to afford him a completion of that mysterious 
revelation concerning his birth, for which he had so long 
sighed in eager anxiety. These were not his comrades of 
Fontenoy, but new men, far inferior in character and station 
even to those who had been banished for ever from Scotland, 
but more suitable, perhaps, for the immediate purposes of 
government. 

** Mr. Monro," said the commander, when he .had deli- 
vered his Credentials, '* you are -well acquainted, as I am in- 
formed, with the fastnesses of upper Breadalbane. There 
is work for Us there, I believe, more than we desire, as well 
as among the Jacobite lairds in Glenlyon. To the latter 
place Captain Menzies, with his company, is more particu- 
larly destined, while to you I intrust the conducting of a 
party of twenty men, for a special service in the former. 
You will take the mountain-pass to the^sooth of the valley, 
making all speed when you get beyond the Tay ; and, at its 
upper gorge, where the pass winds round the rock of Glen- 
geigh, you will meet with another party of English soldiers, 
whose orders, in conjunction with your own, must be your 
farther guide. Gentlemen," he added, addressing the whole, 
'* the^duty we have now to perform is a painful one, but the . 
loyal soldier knows only his orders, which I trust you will 
obey with activity, mixed with discretion." 

The gleaming sun of the following morning bad scarcely 
dispelled the sailing mist that rested on the still bosom of 
Loch Treuchie, when Hector and his party were already 
on their march, and it had not reached its zenith in the hea** 
vens, ere he was looking olice more on the well -remembered 
towers of Balloch castle. The sight of these hoary battle- 
ments, and of the romantic sweep of Taymouth valley, in 
connexion with his despairing recollections of Helen Ruth- 
Ven, nearly unmanned him, as he sadly meditated on l<»ng 
cherished hopes ; and in the bitterness of his heart he al- 
most t>rayed that he might never see her .again, if he was 
to look upon her only as the wife of another ; or, in short, 
that he might never return in life from the pre/sent myste- 
rious expedition* 
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^ese melancholy thoughts were deepen^*, tather thian 
"lilleTiated, asy diving with his men into the wiidftof Bread- 
albane, he was witness of the ruin and desolation every 
where spread through these peaceful glens. /The dispiritea 
Highlanders, who marched .by ^i« eidci looked down with 
sulky indignation upon snug hamlets^ now totally deserted, 
CMT smoking Cottages in the narrow glens, which the red- 
coats, with whom they were now to co-operate, had burnt 
'in their wantonness; while straggling parties of houseless 
mountaineers^ hiding among the clift above their heads, 
showered curses upon them for joining the persecuting 
stranger for their oppressioni 

At length they came to a pass among the mountains, near 
which they found about sixty soldiers already waiting their 
approach. ~ The solitary pioer of Hector^s party answered 
the beat of the English drum by a saluting strain. His few 
men ,soon rainked up in front of the red-coats. Their com- 
mander came forward and lifted his hat Both gentlemen 
stood aghast when they looked in each other*s faces, both 
unable to speak from sudden astonishment In the strange 
officer. Hector at^ once recognised his ominous enemy, 
Crombie of Libbeiton, who was no less astonished to see 
before him one whom he had left for dead on the plain of 
Fontenoy. 

A silent salutation of soldierly formality passed between 
them ; but a cold grin of seornflil satisfaction curled the lip 
of Hector*s enemy, as, briefly alluding to the superiority of 
. his rank, he haughtily intimated to our hero, that it followed 
that he should put himself and his small party immediately 
under bis orders^ He then called the other officers, with 
Hector around himf and informed him that their fir&t duty 
would be to take forcible possession, if necessary, of an old 
tower, within a few miles of where they were, which was 
well known as the haunt of the rebels of these parts, and 
was situated in a sort of ^len, where it would take all the 
address of their Highland comrades to get at it without 
alarming the insurgents^ who^ he was informed, were there- 
in concealed, and whom it was their object to capture, dead 
or alive. *' Who may turn out to be in the old tower is not 
precisely known,*' continued Major Crombie, ** but it is 
deemed a place of importance, and must be destroyed." 

" Is it known by any name, sir 1*' said Hector, with invo- 
luntary anxiety. 

** In the language of these parts it is called Corrie-vrin»" 
said Crombie. '* You start, sir. There is a cause for that, 
no doubt; but it will be your duty to lead us to it without 
danger or delay ; and it will be mine to see that you and 
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your Hii^hlandere are active trndfintJ^uiin the per^rmsnee 
of this sovvice. Gentlemen, prepare to inarch. We «iii0t 
be there by night-fall." 

** This is the last of my misfortunes, and the crowning ef 
my many disappointments/' said Hector, bitterly, as, af^ra 
silent march of several miles through some fVigfatfal wilds, 
the dark tower of Corrie-vrin becanae visible in the deepen- 
ing twilight, •• To be forced to harry and render homeless 
the heart-broken mother of my former unfortunate friends, 
tinder the orders of him who, I can see by bis trinrnphant 
look, is the veritable husband of my sweet, my unhappy, 
Helen Ruthven — is the true acme of my unlucky fate. But 
it has been on my oppressed spirits all day. I now remem* 
ber it in my dreams. I see my destiny in this hazy twilight,. 
by the sure second sight of the mountains. Ah ! what 
form is that on the edge of the brae T Its gait is wild- 
its arm is stretched out between me and the sky, as if in 
the act of terrible imprecation. By heavens} it is the 
mother, the haggard and delirious mother of Malcolm 
M'Phcrson I I dare not look f i am unable to see. I 
will myself be a rebel, and save the last sorrows of this 
unhappy woman, if I should be shot for a traitor at her own 
door." 

" Halt !" said the commander, " and form in Indian file. 
Let one party move up one side of the glen, and the High- 
landers on the other. But my party shall first surround 
the tower, and. Ensign Monro, you will follow in the rear.** 

Every thing, as they marched up the quiet romantic glen, 
remained as still as death. No scout appeared among the 
bushes. The tower itself seemed to have been deserted ; 
only when the party came up they found the strongly rivet- 
ted door beneath, as^well as the small windows of the dw^l- 
ing closely shut. 

" Force the door of the to^er," cried Crombie ; "we will 
soon unkennel these rebel dogs." 

A soldier, stepping forward, let drive at the timber with 
the but-end of his gun, but the oak and bolts were too strong 
for him, and he was only answered by an empty sound echo- 
ing up the building. 

" One more," cried Crombie; and another soldier joining, 
they j^ve it a simiitltaneous stroke, which was equally in- 
effective. Scarcely had the men drawn back their muskets, 
and given it a second batter, when a rattle was heard on the 
lop of the tower ; a great stone rolled down its side, broke 
the back of one of the soldiers, and smashing Jiim in two, 
laid him dead at their feet. 

><*Fire!** cried the enraged Crombie, and in another 



instant the glen rung with the echo of near a hundred 
mlisketfl^ whose idle balls rattled hack from the walls of the 
tower, 

**Blaw awa, lads! blaw awa your poother and your lead f * 
eried a rough voice, speaking through a loophole. '* It'll 
naay ho fri^ten the craws and the pyets, but it'll -no fright- 
en tis !" 

** Strike a light with your Hint, soldier, and fire the hcHise," 
said Crombie, " we will see if we caunot smoke these auda^ 
«ious rebels out of .their den.** 

** Te red-coat will no smoke her out without singing the 
taiy o' better folk — and ane o' her ain clan too, that she'll 
liaud by the lug in this auld tower," ^d another voice from 
ihe top, at the same time thrusting forward into twilight 
-view, the figure of a man evidently not wearing the High- 
land garb; *' but if te red-coat will spare te bigging* andlet 
her and her men walk out l^e-a shentlemans, she^ll gio up 
her prisoner Bofe and sound, and ne'er fight for prince Char- 
lie more." 

^ This is only a trick of Highland cunning," said Crombie 
to -bis officers. '* What prisoner can these rebels have, 
whose iife weuld justify us in letting <thei3|i .C8(5ape ? Set 
£re to the house !'' 

J\ scicam new arose at Ihe ^p of the tower, and some 
words were spoken which Hector could not distinctly hear. 

*' Will te red-coat gie her the terms o' the capitulation 
for 4the sake o' Xbe dnhoii^waflsely her prisonei;, said the 
wcice, 

«* No !" 

"Then, hy — , she'll no wait for the law tol)urn the 
ipan's tail, hut she'll just gar her the luver's loup frae the 
tap o' this auld tower, so the Lord Jiae mercy on her sinfu' 

iBOUl !" 

The screams of the man were dreadful, as lifted up by the 
^ithietic Highlanders, he could barely be seen in the summer 
<)arkness hanging in piid-air, suspended by the arms of those 
who only waited a moment to let him go. 

The most beseeching entreaties was ail that the wretched 
person was able to utter, while the Highlanders held him half 
hanging above the bayonets «f the crowded soldiers. 

^ Have mercy, sir," «iid Hector, addressing Crombie ; 
** this seervs a person of condition, and it will do no good to 
take the lives of these poor Highlanders." 
. '* Do you remonstrate with me, sir !" said prontbie, en« 
r$fedi *^ I know my duty. Not a. man shiU escape out of 
this iQvt of reheUloa.'' 

Sim»r delated' np jipo^ but^ ^fm ifte vm^ which bo 
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thougfbt he fcitew, uttering another appeal ibr mercy, he 
called out in Craelic, and prqraiaed the Highlanders terras if 
they would save their prisoner, and coD),e forth manfolljr 
with him from the gate of the tower. 

*' Fire the thatch, I say ! burst 'm the wmdows f * cried 
Crombie, and, in a minute, fire and smeke arose from various 
parts of the building. 

'* Holy heavens !" cried ^he voice of a female, now ap- 
pearing at one of the upper windows; *^ grant me resignation 
for this last hour qF my misery, and pour the vengeance upon 
the unjust persecutors df me and mine." Her eyeballs were 
turned upwards and her hands clasped; and by the light that 
now rose on every side, Hector could distinguish the wo- 
worn fbatures of widow M'Pherson. 

*' Lads,** he said to his men; *' are you willing to assist me 
in saving the remnant of the unfortunate?" and amidst the 
confusion of the rising fire, he eo,ntrived to ^raw his High- 
landers close to the. door of the tower. 

He heard the bolts withdrawn inside, and voiced talking 
at the lopprholes near. ^^ For life and honour, — if you are 
a gentleman," said the fbrnier voice, speakin^ln Gaelic. 

^On the word of a Monro," said Hector, in the same lan- 
guage, " if I can save you." 

"Treason and rebellion in the midst of duty," shouted 
Crombie, hearing them sj^ak Gaelic ;; ** seldiers,^^^ forward to; 
the door of thiJs tower.*^- 

In an instant it wa& opened, and a rush of Highlanders 
threw themselves like lions before the bayonets of the red- 
coats, while the prisoner that he had seen at the top of the 
tower almost 1^1 into Hector*^ arms: 

" You shall rue this, sir,'*'said Crombie, with a bitter look' 
at Hector, as our hero efiectually interfereito prevent blood- 
shed. 

** Just let her hae one fleg at the seiddr detnrag for shoot* 
ing to death my braw son!" cried a well-known v<»ce« 
and, rushing past Hector, he dashed with his broadsword 
at the conndent commander. A few flourishes of Heo 
tor's broadsword,' in front of those who had issued from 
the tower, were sufficient to help to a momentary peace; 
for the v^hole involuntarily stqodl still to observe the issue of 
this unexpected encounter. But it could scarcely be called 
a combat Long treasured vengeanee iseemed to nerve tlie 
arm of the old roan. Crombie began to stagger^ a«ycl, v^ hfOi* 
ther pass, th^Cearnach thrust his sword up to'thi^ very hilt 
in hnH body. He drew it out slowly, clenching his teeth„ 
and ^ Crombie staggered and fell heavily to the earlh, torn-ii 
iogf rQy^4 ^ ^^ ffim of the fire, l^e held op his teelwic 
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%word, and io the Btroog; tones of guttural QaeliCi 4ianke4 
heaven for that momeatV vengeance. 

Hector, with the rest, stood, fer a moment, paralyzed; the 
^leam of the fire, as it rose te lieaven, throwing the wild 
g;lajre of destruction ypon the pale countenances of the sol- 
cliers. 

** Do. we stand here like fools^raen !** cried another officer 
of the English, " without avenging our hrave major V* 

A score of guns was levellec^ on thi^ instanj:, at the Gear- 
nach, and as many halls whistled harmlessly over him, for 
with true Highland instiuct, he tkrew himself on the sod, 
und lay contentedly waiting ^r death, when it should come 
<within the length of his own arm. 

•* Will no one take an unhappy woman's lifeT" murmured 
A low female voice to the left of the tower; and Hector, 
turning his head, saw the tall figure of widow M*Pherson, 
watching, with pallid sorrow* tfaie flames bursting forth 
through the roc^ and wudows of her once happy dwelling. 
^* My husband is gone, and my sons -were murdered ! m^ 
daughter died of a broken-heart — but I cannot die I The 
bonnte Highland castles are a* burnt and awa*. Noble Glen- 
gary is a black and reeking ruin ; Kippoch and Curaj are 
also burnt to the ground; and' Lovat Castle smokes m its 
ain ashes. Auld Corrie-vrin, that now blazes to the sky boo 
ibre ray een, will soon do the same,, and what have I to do but 
to die 1 O, gentles, will ye ha haa mercy, and take a poor 
distracted woroan^s life ?^* 

The ragged soldiers stood paralyzed with pity. " Sur- 
round the prisofiera. Whai do you stare atV' cried tho 
Eng^iflh. officer. "As for this old rebel !" he added, rushing 
forward to the Ceamach, " my sword shall not miss his trai- 
jtorous blood. Who are you, sir, that interfere thus in tho 
king's workV he cried, as Hector placed himself in his way. 

"A Highlander — a bonnie -Highlander, like my sons!" 
ficreamed the demented widow, eoming between them. "If 
it "werena that my cen's blind wi* grief^ I would say Tt wa^ 
my Malcolm's young friend, Hector Monro." 

Determined to save the shedding of more blood, Hector 
struggled with the strange officer, whom, as they crossed 
swords, lie discovered to be the same whp had attempted to 
take him several* years ago, when on guard over the old jail 
of Perth. Bath became furious, when, as Hector dashed 
him back, the English soldiers began to close behind, and 
an unequal contention wa«t likely to be the consequence. 
In an instant the form of the widow seemed ta tower into ele*^ 
vation, as, like the image of veno^eapce, she now brandished 
A naked dirk ii? her b^ndj and. as. the offlqer sushed again 
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upon Hector, with a wild tao^brWbich was like a scream of 
jb/, she plunged the weapon ic^ h^ side. 

** The red-coptt's blojoAi The ^ruel btJood of the Lowland 
Whiff!*' she 9ried, holding up the streamii^j; weapon. •* *Tis 
something to die with the gore of a Hanoverian on mj hos- 
band*adirk/'T*and, spinning round until she faced the flaoiea 
of her burning house, she sUiggered 9,n instant, and then fe^ 
deaii at Hector's feet 

*' I'bis is dr^dful !" exclaimed tl^ajpri^on^r of the towei:^ 
now speaking, ^' I entreat you, sir, as you have ^aved nnr 
life, protect nip away from this aisen? of sorrpw and blood- 
shed.'' 

Hector now for the first tin^e fi^ced his eyes u]^n the cap- 
tive, as the Ceamach also with joy and astonishment re- 
cognised him. Was it possible that this Lowland dresse4 
prisoner was no other than the ftther pf hie^ H^len — ih<^ 
tlnglish Sir Thomas Ruthyei^t 



CHAPTER XXV. 



^owblcB8ui|^onth^e>fue( Ikpu art my 'chtld^ 

SoAKsnAmiv 

It was yet early on the third day ^fter the^urning of 
Corrie-yrin, aqd the other melancholy occurrences mentioned 
\n the last chapter, when our hei:o*s ^mall party, a borsQ 
having been procured for Sir Thomas Ruthven, and the old 
Ceamach being a prisoner on foot, wound up the long avenu^ 
th^t led to Waridaw House, on the banks of the Tay.^ During 
the whole of the journey, and in the several p^ionU mMtera 
in which it had been Iiector^a fate to be engaged* iu con- 
sequence of the death of so manv officers, out oi so small a 
party, (for thi^tof the unhappy wiaow was of course uothlng,) 
-the manner of Sir Thomas seemed to himself so peculiar, 
and his readiness to explain for him to his commanding of* 
ficers so unexpected, thati^ unable to account for it frojn the 
common act of humanity he had performed for him ^t the 
tower, he was exceedingly at a loss, in short, what toi tiiink^ 

He did not eveu know that the Jbaronet hfiA heen residing 
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in this part of the opqntry; aD4 it was only after their entry 
Into th» gate of this demesne that he began to saspect that 
be was escorting him home to his own hoqse, 

" This march has been hasty, aqd yoar men must be ia« 
tigued, Mr. Monro,'* said the baronet, brea|;ing through his 
Ibrmer reserve, as he came in sight of bis homei ** bqt a &- 
therms anxiety to relieve the fears of his child,** — and some- 
jthing striking him at the moment, from the import of his 
own worde^ he turned round, and looked Hector full in the 
Au!e. 

^either nttered a word for a few moments, until Hector, 
pvercon)ing the thoughts that the ide^ of father and child 
had brought into his mind, ventured to say,-:-*^ Sir Thomas, 
before I leave you, permit me to express my sincere regret 
$hat one so nearly coxmepted with your family as I suspect 
Major Crombie to have been should have met his death in 
piy presence. labile I \fas unable at the moment to prevent 
it" 

"^ir, you are nu^^en,**j^$d the baronet, bluntly; "what- 
ever might have once beep intended, the honourable major 
^¥08 in no way connected with my family.** 

How heavy a weight on the neart may be removed by a 
fiingle word! For a few minutes, Hector was neither able 
fiior wiling jtp speak; Tt was the JiiNeginninff of a train of un- 
wonted thought ; and thus he drew up his few men in front 
ipfWaridow. 

" Where i^ ray daijghter?'* pried Sir TJiomas, as hardly 
fjkj one appeared alt his door. ** Whe^e is my Helen, that 
9he comes not to embrace n^e?** 

** There were sorners round the mansioni @ir Thomas,** 
^id the grave old servant, " and Highland heads peeping 
out o' the planjting ; and my l^dy took frigbjt when she heara 
o* yoqr mishaps, and she's a^ to Qener^l X^moplfs, to raise 
the country side ^ seek you.** 

"€rod bless her! e^n for her very foolishness,** said the 
partial parent. Come, Mr. Monro, you must accompany 
me, while your men are refreshed and rested hefe. Nay, 
no apologies about such paltry considerations, as the dusty 
apparel of a soldier off his march. If I mistake not, there 
are those in General Lan^ont's house, to whom your pre- 
sence will be ejjTcecdingly acceptable.*' 

Tbe tumult of unusual emotion raised in Hector's mind 
by the nature of this addresSt and other thoughts, had scarce- 
ly subsided, during a brisk walk of twenty roinutes-r-in 
li^rhiph) bv Sir Thomases desire, in consequence of the 
Ceamach^s prayers, the old man, with part of his escort, 
Urasperij^itted to accompanj^ them,-^wheq they found thein^ 
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BskveB at General Lamont's door. ScaNielj had the baro- 
net descended, from hfs horse, and hastily set foot'on the step 
of the entrance, wlien Helen Ruthvcn was in his arms. 

It was a father's embrace of an only child; — it waa a 
daughter's congratulations at the safety of a parent; — it wap 
filial love, which absorbs all other feelings; — it was filial 
joy, which is purity unspeakable. It was too sacred for the 
gaze of a stranger— the words were too affecting for his 
eager ear. So he turne;d awav his head, and his eyes 
gushed with tears, for he remembered that these were feel* 
uiffs he never knew. 

Ho had sobbed himself into something like qollectedness, 
a considerable period after this, when the door at which 
Che two had disappeared opened again, and Sir Thomas, 
himself came out to meet him. " Mr. Monro,** said he, 
*•! must introduce you, in form, to my daughter. My life 
and safety are, I think, more to my Ijeloved child, tlian I 
feci them to be myself! You have, therefore, as it would 
^eetm, done a greater obligation to hqr than even to me. — 
If thanks are anj thing in a case like this, it is hut justice 
you should receive them from the lips of one, whose grati* 
tude, when I told the tale of the jeopardy from which you 
delivered me, seemed to know no bounds. Here, Helen," 
he said, leading Hector in by the arm, " this is the prudent 
officer to whom I owe my safbty, — Mr. Hector Monro, of 
nhe Black Watch." - ' - 

Helen's blooming countenance was sufTiised with emo-i 
tion, so that she was scarcely able to look up. She mur- 
mured a few words of warm acknowledgment; but surprise 
and pleasure seemed to overpower both, and they sat down 
opposite to each other, as if perfectly exhausted. 
^ There are some things that a parent should not see. As 
warm in private affections, as in political partialities, Sir 
Thomas i-ead the whole matter^ from the manner in which 
his daughter had received his tidings and the account of 
the death of Crombie of Libberton. He wiped his eyes with 
delight at the evident feelings of the young people, then rose 
to leave the room. 

•♦ Father !" said she, in a Whisper, rising, and following 
him anxiously, to the door,-*-** kind, good, considerate fa- 
pier ! T am quite convinced of what we said, when I look 
in his face again. For mercy's sake, do not say aught to 
the general ! If it be broken to him too quickly, iiis joy 
will be such, that it may be the breaking of his heart.— 
Let me do it, father, after I have said a few words to his 
new-found, son." Her father left the room, and she resumed 
Ker seat. 
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They spoke little at first — ibr deep emotion, responsive 
admiration, and unstifl^d joy at a meeting so unexpected, 
and so full of gratulation, with all its recollections re- 
viving on the memory, and all its hopes brightening on 
the imagination, clothe not their precious feelings in stu- 
died words. By degrees, however, their language became 
more soft and full. Hector drew his chair closer to hers. 
They spoke in whispers, animated whispers; and Hector 
dared to say, that if he only had a parent, a name, and li- 
neage, he would venture to declare to Jier the full burden 
of his soul. 

' She answered him strangely, without corresponding se* 
riousness, and even with a sly and a half averted smile. 
" Stay," said she, playfully^ " Now, as we are permitted 
to be acquaintances, do not stir from this room until I see 
you again, aad I will try if there is not one in this very 
house who is willing to own you for a relative.", She dia 
not give him time to reply, but rose and tripped lightly out 
<^the apartment 

When she entered the room where the general was seat^ 
ed, her buoyant spirits received a check from contemplating, 
the serious and resigned look with which he perused the 
large book that lay open before him. And yet the clearness 
of health was on his smooth brow, pale as it was; for the 
breezes ef the hills bad greatly restored him ; and, as her 
eye wandered a moment over his countenance, she thought 
he had thaC interesting look which is often seen on a hand- 
some old man ; and she loved those^wan features, and those 
mild, benevolent eyes, to which the silver gray hairs, by 
which they were surrounded, added almost religious vene- 
ration, because the longer she contemplated them, the more 
she traced in them the image of the youth below, who had 
long held the secret sway of her heart. 

^ Come forward. Miss Ruthven," he said, — " come Ibr- 
ward^ and speak to me. Why did you not inform me of 
Sir Thomais^s approach ? It would have done me good, al- 
thoogh I slioulo have envied it, to have seen a restored 
father embrace bis ohild.*' 

** I am sure I wish I had, sir,** she said, ** if it wcnild have 
been any pleasure to you ; but I have liopes, notwithstand- 
ing all 1 have heard, to see you made happy over some gra^ 
tifying tidings concerning your own son." 

»^Nok no, Miss Helen 1 no, no! The grave, the datk 
giave, is between me and my brave son, whom I neve^ 
saw.'" * , 

X ff ^t there i» i^ews^ sirv jnst i|rrived| of gome Soots ftu 



Wbeitit, who were taken at Footenoy. Perhapi, ur,— <Mily 
perbapa — Will you allow my father to iaquire into it ?" 

^ NOf Helen, he had hetiir not I would have the tran- 
quillity of resignation left me ; and stirred hopes only dich 
.torb me. I have lived, and I shall die, a childless man.*' 

** But hope, blessed hope, is not always a cheat — and pale 
despair sometimes deceives herself. General, prisoners 
have arrived from France, and they have brought new&*' 

**No, Helen? no, no!** he cried, grasping her hand, 
*^diey have brought no news — no news of my son — do not 
disturb me again with hope ! Let the subject rest, Helen, 
let it rest — upon tliis subject another disappointment would 
IlIU me.** ^ 

*^ My dear, dear sir, be calni,^* said Helen, entreatingly ; 
*^ be assured, I do not lightly call back banished hope& I 
have learned, and I believe it, tJiat the youth who has been 
named Hector Monro, is yet alive — is well, and ** 

^ Miss Ruthven, for mercy's sake tell me all !" and the 
general seemed almost frightened at his own hope& '*Bat, 
no, no. If that had been the case, he ought to have re- 
turned. I ought, ere this, lo have heard of him. O dear 
yoong la^dy," he added, laying his band on his heart, " what 
would I give to be assured that you were not torturing rae 
in vain V 

** Thea be assured, sir,*^ said Helen, " for I can assure 
you, that you may soob expect ie see Hector himself. Bot 
then yoi^ are to be calm, lest any thing should appear, 
wherry you may have fixed yow mind on the wrong per^ 
mL In the mean time, my information ie good, for there 
is now in this house, an officer of the Black Watch, who 
^vtts also taken prisoner at Fontenoyi and if you will permit 
jRie to bring him into your presence, he will give you satis- 
factory information concerning Hector MocuroL" 

With the playful smile of a minister of joy, and her ear- 
nest injunction to calmness repeated, Helen rose and tripped 
again down stahs to Hector. 

By the time he again met her, his feelings of stirred hope 
had wrought themselves up to an agitation, almost as over- 
|K>wering as that of the general abova 
' ** Mr. Monro,'* said she^ " have you -ever, by any chaoce^ 
heard of General Sir Oeorge La most f 

Surprised at the inquiry. Hector repli^ ^ that he had 
joet heard the name fVom a brother officer, the night before 
the battle of Fontenoy. But, hy one of those strange fatali- 
ties which had hitherto pursued him, his Iriend was never 
allowed to finish his story. But what," he added, <«ean 
that name h&Fe to do with any rehitiye of mine 3** 
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"It may havemocb," ihe said^ ••when all is explaine<f ; 
but mtollect now every circtimstance of yout earliest years, 
and if you follow me, I will bring you at once into^a pre- 
sence where something may be cleared uj>," 

Wb<*n the general, with whom were flow Sir Thomas 
Ruthven and Mr. Hoskins, saw a tall, fine-looking Highland 
officer stride forward into the apartment, he almost started 
from his seat, on his eyes settling on "Hector's person. 

•* This, sir," said Helen, " is he who has been called Mjr* 
Hector Monro." - ' 

, ** Surely, I do not deceive myself!" exclaimed Hector, 
looking steadily in, the face of the general, and reading a 
meaning in the countenances of the by-standers. " O, sir !" 
he said, approaching the former, and taking a small gold 
clasp out from his breast, "do you know aught of these sim- 
ple initials? They were on my first garment when I was 
an infante I have carried them with me over land and sea. 
They have been the treasure of my hopes wherever I went, 
for I thought they might one day help me tq the discovery 
of a friend — perhaps, even, of a parent." 

"They are my wife's!" — said the general, faintly, '*they 
are my*-they are your mother's^ young man — your dear, 
injured motber's-^Crod enable me to support this joy ! — My 
son ! my son !" 

Hector bad hardly strength left to stoop to his knees, as 
the old man fell on his neck and wept. 

" I knew we should have a womanly piece of business 
some day," said the bluff squire, first breaking the silence, 
and ashamed of the tears that this scene drew from him. 
" I knew there would be a finding of his son, and weeping, 
and a scene (for all the general's despondency) but i am 
glad it is over. Such afluirsdo not dofor me." 

For several minutes, Hector remained absolutely unable 
to speak, weeping plentifully, in silence, over his father's 
hand. x 

" Grod is good !" said the general, faintly, as he tried to 
sit up, " much better to us than we deserve. And his mo- 
ther's features, too !" be added, 'gazing in Hector's face — 
" her own sweet, lovely features, just as she looked when 
she married my unworthy selK Now I am willing to die, 
since forgiving Heaven has heard my prayers, at last" 

" There shall be no dying here, gentlemen," said Sir Tho- 
mas Ruthven, "just'as we are beginning to live, and when 
the general has got a son ; and this brave young man,' who 
saved me from an ugly death in the Highlands, has got a fa- 
ther and a good estate to boot, which will make him compa- 
ny^ for my daughter. See how they weep for joy, the dear, 
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Ibrittg fbola^juat ts I was When I Waa marrii^* I could b1« 
most weep myeelf for the happiness of such a day as this.'* 
And 80 could many else, when they witness the pure hap- 
^ piness of worthy human beings in such scenes as followed 
this first tumult of warm emotion, especially when the wor- 
thy provost of Pertb» soon after sent for, and the chieftain 
Glenmore, now also in the town, joined their congratulatioiiB 
to those now present. 

^ Yet there, is a habit of the mind engendered by a lonff se- 
ries of despondeney and disappointment, which only the heal- 
ing hand of time can efiectually change, even after the cause 
of it is entirely removed. For several days, at least, neither 
Hector nor his father could fully believe in their own joy, 
and it required the sweet smiles and blooming beauty of He* 
len Ruthven to assist in realizing their new-born happiness. 
When the pleasing tranquillity of gratified desires, however, 
began to creep over the minds of all, and the sober efiects of 
cooeenial pleasures began to lighten from their seriousness, 
as the heart became light, the preparations for the marriage 
of the pair proceeded apace. On the day of their wedding, 
a free pardon arrived from London, which the interest of Sir 
Thomas had procured for the old Cearnach, who spent the 
rest of his days on Waridow estate, and many tranquil years 
did the two baronets live to watch over the hapfHucsa of 
their beloved children and grandchildren, ere the happy Hec- 
tor could call his beloved Helen by the title of Lady Ruth- 
ven Lamont 
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£M>bttei'Sdfl, fiion). 

Anlfatmy, Peter Romberg the Fanatic of Caio- 

BimonMorin, Una, 

Stmeon Btj^lites, Female Infiuotlclclei 

Panporee, Proccsmons of Penit«&t8 kk fl|Mkiii and 

tndifin Widows, Portugal, 

Fimex«d Rites, Penance by Proxjr, 

Consciemious Murder, The Indian Penance of Fiv« Flfoe, 

Conscientious Hindoo, Matthew Lovat 

nrrxiUESTnra occuiiRBircBS. 

The Sfiners of Bois-MonsQ, Priion Escapes, 

Jaqnes du Moulin, (the uncertainty Cbarboimieni 

of human testimony,) Potral and alBer% 

Remarkable discovery of a Murder, Grivct, ^ 

Charles the Twelfth, Reign of Terroi^ ^ 

Whimsical Marriage, Remarkable Trial for Murder^ 

rerine Conspiracy, Sin^ar Adtmtinrei 



wXtrao! 



rdinary Advetttnre, iTeidegger, 

Otway's Orphan, Jemmy Taylor. 



In One Volume, ISmo. 

MAGPIE CASTLE. 

BY llIEODORE BOOK. 

AND OTHER TALEIS. 



in Two Volumes, 12mo. 

LEGENDS AND STORIES OP IRELAND. 

BY SAMUEL LOVER. 

*( Here is n genuhie Irish story-book, of the mostamiisiBg cliaraeter. Mr. 
Uanmt ihows ns how to tell a tale Iti the ra-allrlsh manner. We see the 
people; we hear them; they are dramatized as they exist in nature; and 
ell weir peeuUarities ere ttoched with a master's hand."— Xit QaM. 

5 



NEW WORKS PUfiUSHEDBT 



In Three Yolttmes, 18mo. 

THE PORTADMIRAL- 

By thfl Author of ^CATxnxBH." 

<' A tvork <\]11 of interest and vaxietj. The eoenea are traced wkh a 
powerful Yasai."—Sfunday Timea. 

'* These volumes will make a stir in what an old writer calls the * wooden 
world.' Thoy touch too severely upon blemishes in the discipline, man- 
ners, opinions, and principles of our maritime government, not to oe eagerly 
examined and perhaps sharply discussed by naval men."— Atkentnan. 



In One Volume, 8to 

CAPTAIN ROSS'S LAST VOYAGE. 

Narrative of a Second Voyage in aearch of a North-west Pasaage, 
and of a Residence in the Arctic Regions, during the Years 
1829, 1830, 1881, 1832, and 1833. By Sir John Ross, C. B., 
K. S. A., dec. Including the Reports of Commander J. C. Ross, 
and the discovery of ^ Northern Magnectic Pole. With a 
large Map, 



In Two Volumes, 12mo. 

THE KING'S OWNj 

A TALE OF THE 8EA. 

* 

By the Author of «Thi Natak OnicsK," «Pxtib Sixflb," etc 

** An excellent novel.**— Jii{ntafy JKmIms. 

** Captain Marryat may take his place at the head of the naval noveliits 
of the day.*'— OniUd Snviu Jmmat. 

** The adventures of the hero, through bold and stirring scenes, lose not a 
lot of thuir interest to the last, while the naval descriptions of sifbts and 
deeds on ^pboard may be compared with uiy sisular production of which 
we have any knowledge.*'-- wAtfas. 

** A very remarkable book, fhU of vigour, and characterised by incidents 
of perfect originality, both as to conception and treatment. F^w persons 
will take up the book without going fairly through it to itsB, catastrophe, 
which startles the reader by its unexpected nature."—- JUtsrary ChuttU, 

** Replete with genius. The work will go far permanently to llz ths 
name of Captain Marryat among the most popular and succMsfiU writen 
of Action of ths age."— Aito Aiisy** Bri$Ul MmtU. 

** A work, perhaps, not to be equalled in the whole round of ramanes, 
for the tremendous pow«r of its descriptions, for the awflilness of iu sob- 
Jects, and for the brilliancy and variety of ths colours with which thsr 
ars painsed.**— %f6tatfr. 

6 



E. U CAR£T AND A. HART. 



In One Volume, l2mo. 

AN ACCOUNT OF 

COLONEL CROCKETT'S 

TOUR TO THE NORTH AND DOWN EAST, 

In the Year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
four. His Object being to examine the grand manufacturing 
Establishments of the Country ; and also, to find out the Con- 
dition of its Literatqre and Morals, the Extent of its Cominerce, 
and the practical Operation of " The Experiment** - 

WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. 



In One Volume, 12mo. 
COLONEL CROCKETT'S 

LIFE OP VAN BUREN. 

Tbb Lite ot Martin Yak Burev, Heir-apparent to the <* Go- 
Temment,'* and the appointed Successor of General Andrew 
Ja<^»on. Containing every authentic Particular by which his 
extraordinaiy Character has been formed. With a concise 
History of die Events that have occasioned his unparalleled 
Elevation ; together with a Review of his Policy as a Statesman. 
By Datis Crockett. ^' 



In Two Volumes 12mo. 

THE NAVAL SKETCH-BOOK 

BY CAPTAIN GLASCOCK. 

" In The Naval Sketch-book' there are dozens of 'delicioas bits,' which, 
we are sure, will delight oar readers."— Jo&n BvU. 

"The book abounds with animated sketches of naval opinions and chaiae- 
ter, described in that style which only a thoroughrbred seaman can handle." 
—Timea. 

"We do not think that there ever was a more eaUorly publication tham 
this."— Xcterary GazBtU. 

"Unquestionably Captain Glascock is inferior to none as a humorous and 
talented naval writer. .His descriptions are true to nature, and his dialogues 
fUJl of Ufe and entertainment; in ahort, his Sketches have all the ehuraa* 
teristics of a true British seaman." — Naval and Military Oaxette, 



In Two Volumes, 12mo. 

THE BLACKWATCH. 

BT T. nCKEN. 

By the Aullior of the *' Doxixm'B Lsoagt." 

**One of the most powerful and pathetic fictions which have reeen^f 
if>p«ared."~aim««. » 



NEW WORKS PtJBLISHfiD BY 



In Two VoloiiMfl, 18ma 

TALES OP A PHYSICIAN. 

BT W. H. HARRISON. 

Contsdning-^THE Victim, The Oubatk, The Gossip^ Tbi 
Fate or a GBmim, DisAi^oiirrMEim, The Neoubcted 
WirB» The Jew, The SintAicGER Goest, The SMViraLEE, 
Cmraof Tmfxam the Tailor, The Life ov an AirraoB, 
ScMOASE, The Sbxton*b Dauohter, The Old Maid, The 
Preacher, Tbb Soldier's Bride, The M^MrreAasE. 

"We cannot tvithhoM firom these tales the praise which is dae to elecant 
composition, when intended to pr om ote the causa of morality and reUgion. 
In point of elegancct rimplicitj, and interest, few are so attractfye." — Record. 

"OraceAil in language, displaying cultivated taste."— JUlerory OoMette. 

" We welcome it with pleasure— they $r% told in a pleasant style, and with 
great feeling."— JitAefUBum. 

"Evidently the production of an experienced essayist : there Is not only 
considerable power of invention manifested in them, but the diction is always 
pore, and at umes loftv. We should sav, he will occupy a very hi^ MfttloB 
among the writers of the day. "—British TVovatttr. 

"We cannot withhold from the author of the work before us the Harm 
praise due to its pious design, and decidedly instructive character. The 
* Teles of a Physician' are written with very conMderable talent The idea 
is a happy one." — Eclectic Review. 

** A Tein of amiable and highly moral fealing nma throogh tbt wboto 
volume."— AfoniA/y Review. 

"The boolc is well written— an amusing addition to the works of the sea- 
son."— Atsto Monthly Magazine. 

" There is a high morftl tone throughout ^'—Sjpln'f andMannere qfthe Age 

fJ^Tearly readjf.J 



THE HIGHLAND SMUGGLERS. 

BY J. B. FRAZER. 

Author of the "KtsziLBAftH.** 



« In One Volume, 12mo. 

LETTERS AND ESSAY S> 

IN PROSE AND VERSE. 

BY RICHARD SEA&P. 

"Messtli. Ourey & Hart have reprinted the L^ers and Kssayi of Riehard 
flharp, iA a beautiful little volume. These ezceUent producaons ftdly de- 
aerve the distinction of the neatest dreM. They are eteriing Jtferolitre."— 
NtUianal OaxeUe. 

'^ What a pleasant volume i It is the delightftil and Instructive tvritiiig of 
a euMval^d mind upon ordinary occasions and subjects; and the toiind 
sense and elegant literature with which they are treated afnrd a i 
for Judgment and taste to appropriate."— £«(erary Oaxette, 



I 



£. L. CAREY AND A. HART. 



In Two Volumet, ]2mo. 

THE PACHA OP MANY TALES. 

By the Author of ** Pxteb Simplb,** dee. 



ADVENTURES OP 

JAPHET IN SEARCH OF HIS FATHER* 

% 

By the Anthor of ** Jacob Faithtue,'' « Khtg'b Owvi'' &c 

{In Press.) 



In Three Yolumet, ]2mo. 

TOM CRINGLE'S LOG. 

COSfPLETE. 
A NEW EDITION^ REVISED AND CORRECTED. 

** The flcdnea are chiefly nautical, and we can safely say that no anthor 
of the present day, not even excepting oar own Cooper, has Burpaseed him 
In his element.** — U. S. Oaiette, 

" The sketches are not only replete with entertainment, but asefiil, as 
affording an accurate and vivid description of scenery, and of life and 
manners in the West Indies.**— Boston Traveller. 

** We think none who have read this work will deny that the author is 
the best nautical writer who has yet appeared. He is not Smollett, he i«^ 
tiot Cooper ; but he is for superior to them both.** — Boston TVaiwcnpt. 

** The scenes are chiefly nautical, and are described in a style of beauty 
and interest never surpassed by any writer.*'— £a2timor« Oaxetie. 

** The author has been Justly compared with Cooper, and many of bis 
•ketches are in fiict equal to any (torn the pen of our celebrated country* 
man.'*— &itur<2ay Evening Poet. 

** A pleasant but a marvellously strange ajid wild amalgamation of wa« 
ter and earth is 'Tom Cringle;* full of quips and cranks, and toils and 
inranks. A fellow of fun and talent is he, with a prodigious taste for 
yarns, long and short, old and new; never^ or but seldom, carrying more 
sail than ballast, and being a most delightful companion,.both by land and 
sea. We were fascinated with the talewts of Tom when we met him in 
our respected contemporary from the biting north. His Log was to us like 
a wild breeze of ocean, fresh and health-giving, with now and then a dash 
of the tearful, that summoned the sigh fVom our heart of hearts; but now 
that the yarns are collected and fkirly launched, we hail them as a source 
of much gratification at this dull season. Ibm Cringle and a GMstmae 
Jirel -may well join in the chorus tf * Begone^ dull car«.'*— The ' Quenching 
of the Torch* is one of the most pathetic descriptions we ever read. The 
* Scenes at Jamaica* are fUll of vigour. As a whole, we have no hesitation 
in pronouncing 'The Log* the most entertaining book of the season. 
There has been a sort of Waverley mystery thrown over the authorship 
of these charming papers ; and though many have guessed the author, yet 
we take unto ourselves the credit of much sagacity in Imagining that we 
only have solved the enigma : — there are passMes in ' Tom Cringle* that 
we believe no living author except Professor Wilson himself could write i 
amatehes nfpure^ exalted^ and poetic feelings so trv/y Wileonian^ that wepon- 
MMTtkem as we read en, and said. There he is agaln^ and tf aiii, and tigain; 
i0 ike verjf latt ehapttr^'—Mm MnOkiif MagaUn$, ^ ^ 



^ 



NBW WOftKS PUBL18HBI) BT 

THE CRTTISE OF THE MIDGR 

By Um Ai^Uiar 4>f « Tom CiMrstAfi lioei.'* 



'«**atfc«Mkii«M 



In Two Yoliiniet, ISmo. 

THE MAN-OF-WAR'S-MAN. 

By the Aaduir of « Tox C«lH01»^l Ifov." 

**Vo itoriM of adventures are more exciting than tboae of aeamen. llw 
•«U9^or "Hmb Orin]^e% T^og m the HkmI peptlar ^rttet of that cMfe, aad 



tboie «ketctae« collected not long since into a volume by t)ie same jpomi 
en, in 'his city, were univertMy refed. A large edition was aoon ex- 
bauated. The present is, we believe, an earlier production, and ha» muj 
of the same meritt.**— iteftiisfs Ommt . 



'MMM** 



fia Two VohoDOk, tftnro. 
THE PORT ADMIRAL; 

A TALS OP. rBR BBA. 

By the Author of « CAlruiriilMi.** 



, In Two Volamofl, 12mo. 

LIVES OF THE ENGLISH- PIRATES, 
HlGHWAY-MtiN, AND BOBBBRS. 

BT CHARLES WRTTEHBAlk 

"Tliese are truly entertaining volumes, fraught with anecdote, eni 
fibotinding in eiftraordiniary adventures.**— JVtooi And JlilSUitf OmiHU, 



In Two Volume^ 18mo» 

CAVENDISH; 
OR, THE PATRICUN AT SEA. 

T9k foUmdng Notice infrotnihe pen tjfMt. Bukomr. 

**The peculiar clinracteristics of Captain Marfyatt are shared tif ^ 
of his nautical brethren ; and the author of * Cavendish* has evinced tttlldi 
ability and very vigdrous promise in the woi%s that have isiaed fi'oin li^ 

*' We should find it very difficult to be very angry w'th the 'Patridan,* 
eten if he had fifty times liis real number of faults, on account of the 
Jovial, easy, reckless, oflT'band style of character that seems to belong 
to him. Our sea portraits multiply so test, and advance so rapidly in ex- 
cellence, that we become Jhutidious, and insist upon a likeness whoie 
fomierly we were contented with a caricature. * Cavendish* partakes of 
both.. . . .Into- these thousand or rather ten thousand scrapes, we cannet 
jfbllowhim, but the reader may, much to his advantage. Hie Navarino 
narrative, in particular, will be read with an interest pmportionedio Ihi 
truth and spirit with which ii is toid.**-''JVWJIfejKiUy MagMine, 
JO 



&.U CAR£Y AllB. A. HAltlV 



New and cheap^Sdilioii^ ia Two Yblames, 12ma, of the 

MEMOIRS OF YIDOG^ 

THE CELEBRATED AGENT OF THE FRENCH POLICE. 

^'iKliit imnQt out piovkMe <» iatentioBto enter into frdiacoflflioit of tilt 
irenveitjt of Vidgcq;? Afempir.^.: be Uiey Unie of fiils^; were ^k^ purely 
fiction from t^ first chapter to the last, they would, from fertility of in* 
▼ention, knowlede^ oC tammnn PAtjunei^ and. ease of style, Muk only second 
to the novels of Le Sage. The first volume is perhaps ^more replete with 
interest, because the hero i» the leading actor in every scene; but in the 
subsequent portions, when he giv^ the narrative of others, we cannot but 
t4mir.e the power and graphic talent of the author. Sergeant. Belieroae is 
tearcety inferior to the Sergeant Kite of Farqohar ; and th9 episodes of 
CoQit ai)d Raoul. and that of Ad61e d'Escars, are surpassed, in descriptioB, 
4$(pth of feeling, and pathos, by no worJt of romaj3«e with wh^tch. we are 
acquainted." 

Fr,om the Boston Traveller. 

" MwftflSRB or Vii>ocq.~rHe who reads this book, being previoiisly utte 
quainted with the mystery of iniquity,, will find himself inttodttced at 
oqce. into a new world : but it is a world whic^ must be knjown only to 
be avoided. Never before was such a mass of depravity opened to the- 
Qjnd of inquiry in a single volume. It was well said by Byron, " tcutii 
ij9 strange, stranger than fiction." Whoever passes through the details of 
this singular exposition, supposing it to contain correct delineatioQsqf 
fiict, will be satisfied of the justness of this remark. 

" The details of the varied scenes through which he has passed in pri> 
vate and public life, surpass all the creations of fancy, and all the deline> 
ations of fact, from the wonderful relations of the Arabian Nights to the 
renowned exploits of Mr. Lemuel Gulliver; and from the extraordinary 
su^rings and escapes of the celebrated Baroi) Trenck to the still more 
inarvellous exploits of the famous Mr. Thomas Thumb. 

" It would seem, on following- this singular writer through his adven> 
lures, as if all the crimes of which human nature is capable, aH the hor^ 
rors of which the universe has heard, all the astonit>hing incidents whieb 
history can develope or imagination portray, all the cool-blooded malioe 
of the assassin, and all the varied machinations of the most ingenjoua and 
qretematic practitioners in the school of vice, in all its varied depart* 
ments, had been crowded into the life of a single individual, or come 
beneath his cognizance. The lover of mystery, who delights to " sup upon 
horrors," the admirer of romance, who is pleased with the heightened pic- 
tuses of the most fanciful imagination, and the inquirer into the polif^ 
<mC crime and its prevention, may here have their utmost curiosity satiated. 

" Vidocq, during the early portion of his life, was personally initiated 
into all the mysteries of crime, and becoming afterward a pardoned man, 
>and an active and successful agent of the French police iii the city of Paris, 
*' girt with its silent crimes," as well as its tumultuous depravities, be- 
comes a fit person to delineate its scenes of vice, depravity, and guilt. 
His work is a study for the novelist, the annalist, the philosopher, and the 
phristian. But it is. a work which should be read with a guarded mind; 
with a disposition to profit 1^ its lessons, and to avoid scenes which have 
ttttie enjoyment, and which invariably end in misery." 



In Two Yolumefl 12mo. 

THE HAMILTONS. 

By the Author of ** Mothskb xvh Davqhtsbb." 

**Thls is a fashionable novel, and of the highest grade."— sAAmistCM; 
** Mrs. Gore is undeniably one of the wittiest writers of the present day. 
^ The Hamiltons* is a most lively, clever, and entertaining work."— /rit.0as 
**The design of the book is new, and the eieciitton excellent."— JGSxem* 



NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY 



In Two VdiiiMi, ISao. 

'^iT U G H YARNS; 

A 8BRIS8 OF NAVAL TALB8 AND 8KETCHB89 TO FLBAIt 

AIX HASM, FROM THE 8WAB. ON THE »OUI^R 

DOWN TO THE SWABS IN THE HEAD. 

BT THE OLD SAILOR. 

"Here, mott plaeable reader, it a title for thee, prefnant wi^ Am, and 
deeply prophetic of hamour, drollery, and all those joyous emotiona that 
■0 opportunely come to oil the aprlnga of the overworn heart, and prevent 
the cankering and mat from wearing them away and utterly deatroyug their 
healthM elaaticity."— Jtfe/ropoltton. 

" The Old Sailor palnta sea acenea with vlcour and goato : now-and-then 
reminding ua of *Tom Cringle,' and with a strong sense of tne comioal that 
approaches SmoUet"— ;S|peeto(or. 

" Here we have the ' Old Sailor' once more, and in all Ua slorr too I Tha 
public will Join with ue In hailing the reappearance of the 'old* boy. Ha 
Btanda at Ute head of the naval hnmoriata of the nineteenth century. Wa 
have rarely seen an aflkir so richly humorous : it' is one of the moat amus- 
ing and best written volumes of naval fiction we have ever seen."— Oteerver. 



In Three Volnmev 12mo. 

THE COQUETTE. 

By the Author of " Mibbbbimui ." 

** The * Coquette* is a roost amusing library book. Several of the eia- 
raeters are exceedingly well drawn : indeed, they are obviounly sketches 
from life, and there is a sparkling vivacity throughout the whole work.** 



In Two Volomes, 12mo. 

THE MISERIES OP MARRIAGE; 

OR, THE FAIR OP MAT FAIR. 
By the Author of "* Pih Moitit/' Sec 

**Mrs. Gore certainly stands at the head of the female novelists of the 
day.' But we subjoin the opinion of Mr. Bulwer.'*— C7. 8.~G€ue*u. 

" She is the oonsummator of that undeflnable species of wit, which we 
should call (if we did not know the word might lie deemed ofibnsive, in 
which sense we do not mean it) the slanf of good society. 

" Bui few people ever painteo, with so felicitous a hand, the scenery of 
worldly life, without any apparent satire. She brings before you the hoW 
lowness.the maiiouvres, and the intrigues of the world, with the bril- 
lianey of sarcasm, but with the quiet or simple narrative. Her men and 
women, in her graver tales, are of a noble and costly clay; their objecta 
are great; their minds are large, their passions intense and pure. Sh^ 
walks upon the stage of the world of fkshion, and her charactera, have 
grown dwarfed as if by enchantment, liie air of frivolity has blighted 
their stature ; their colours are pale and languid ; they have no generous 
ambition ; they are KMe people I they are fine people 1 This it is that makes 
her novel of our social life so natural, and so dear a transcript of the 
original **— 71ks Anthnr ^ Pelkam* 



fi. L. CAR£*r ANf) A. HART. 



In <9be Yohime, 12mo. 

80MK PASSAGES IN THE IaITW OF 

SIR PUMPKIN FRIZZLE, K. C. B. 

AND OTHER TALES. 

** Decidedly one of tbe most ftmasinf productiona of the year. In addi* 
thA to tlie adventures of Sir Pumpkin^ there are wveral capital storiea. 
which cannot Ail to be popular." 



In One Yolome, Qyo. 

MEMOIRS OF THE 

BEAUTIES OF THE COURT 

OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 
AY MRS. JAMESON. 

Author of DXART of AK EiTITUTEe/' <^ CHARlCTEBISTXCt 

OF WOMEW," &C. 

** New woEK.r-Messra. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, have in press a popu- 
laf book, 'The Beauties of the Qourt of King Charles the Second^,* written 
by Mrs. Jameson, whose father had been' employed by the princess Char- 
lotte to paint cabinet pictures of those too celebrated ladies. The princess 
died before they were oampleted, and the consequence was, they were 
never paid for. The circumstances of the family required some use should 
be made of the paintings to produce a remuneration ; and Mrs. Jameson 
undertook the delicate task of the letter press, the portraits being engraved 
iu the highest style of art. The London copy costs about twenty-five dol- 
lars : VAi American edition will be an octavo without the portraits. Nell 
Gwynn, the Duchess of Hamilton, &c. are not unknown characters in his. 
tory. Mrs. Jameson has executed lier department in a remarkaU/ grace- 
^ mAnnet.**— Journal qf Belles lieUrea. 



MEMOIRS OF 

GREAT MILITARY COMMANDERS 

BY G. R. P. JABIES, 
Author of " DABitLET," ** HsiTRT Mastebtoit," dtc. 

Including Henry Y. of England ; John, Duke of Bedford ; Gon- 
zales de Cordoya; Ferdinand, })ake of Alva; 01iye|&£)romwell ; 
Marshal Turemie; The GreettCond^; General Mobk; Duke 
of Albemarle ; *Duke of Marlborough ; The Earl of Peter- 
borough ; Marquess of Granby ; General Wolfe, &c. 6cc* 

• 
"That Mr. Jam^s should have been eminently successful in portrayins 

the lives pf illustrious miliuury commanders is not surprising ; Ar it is wefi 

known that martial achievements have long been his favourite study."-*- 

Morning Poet. 

"A more interesting series of memoirs could not be presented to Ihe 
curiosity of readers, inasmuch as in the lives of such men romantic adven« 
tures of the most exciting Idnd co-exist with the strictest truth."— C^Mner. 

13 
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NEW WOUKS PUBLISHED BT 



In* Two Yoliuqdi^ ISmo. 

^ALLEN BRECK. 

BY OLEIO, 
Aothor of the *< Subaxtbmt." ^ 

/' Hie moti itrUdnc production of Mr. Glelg."— 17. S, JgumoL 

"One of the meet powerful and biglibr wroaght tales we ever read.**— 
BUnburg Review, - . 



In Tiro Yolnmesy 12mo. 

NIGHT S^A T-M ESS. 



In Two Volumes, 12mo. 

LIFE t)F A.SOL DIER 

BT A F1ELD-0FFI(^. 

" A narratiTe of twenty-ieven years' service ip various parts of the world, 
possessing all the interest of the wildest fiction."— jSiun. 



IK FBSVAKATIOjr* 

THE GIFT; 

A CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S PRESENT, 

FOR 1836. 
Edited by Miss Lsslis, author of *< Pencil Skitchxs," dsc. 

. Among the contributors will be found Washington Irying, 
Mrs. Butier, J. K. PaiSlding, G. W. Sknms, Miss Sedgwick, Misa 
Leslie, dec. dcic 

XI8T OF THl FLATXS. 

^^-Portrait of Miss Kettible, engraved by Cheney* 
dmuggler^s Repose, 
The Orphans, 
Soliciting a Note, 
John Anderson, my Jol 
9rawn Fishers, 
Death of the Stag, 
Mirkwood.Mere, 
A Portrait, 
11 
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Efh. CAREY AN© A. HART. 



In Two Volames, Iftqo. 

TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE 

IRISH PEASANTRY 

FIRST 8ERlfiS. '^ 

** Admirable— truly, intensely Irish: never -were the ootrbgeoas whimsi- 
ealities of that strange, wild, imaginative people lo characterlfftieallv 4e* 
eeribed ; nor amidst all the flift.- frolic, and folly, is there any dearth of 
poetry, pathos, and passion. Tlw author *b a jewel.*'— Otef^ow JoumaL 

*^To thdbe who have a relish far a few tit-bits of rale Irish storyJiBll> 
ing,— whtiCttbr partaking of the teniler or the facetious, or the grotesque,"' 
let them purchase these characteristic vketchesJ*— tfA^e/<I Mb. 

** l*he sister country has never furnished siieh sterling genius, such lire- 
sifltibly humorous, yet AiiUifbl sketcliss of character among tlie lower ranks 
of Patlanders, as are td M met with in the pages of these deiightAil vo. 
\ume4.**'^Bri8tflJoHmaL 

**This is a capital book, fuH of fun and humour, and most charaet«r. 
istically Irish.**— JVjno MonUUy Maganne. 

" Neither Miss Edgeworth, nor the author of the 0*Hara Tales, could have 
written any thing mor^ powerful than thVa,"-^ Edinburgh laterary OuutU. 

In two Volumes, 12mo. 

TRAITS AND STORIES 0*F,^.HE 

IRISH PEASANTRY. 

THIED SERIES. 

** This work has been ifiost extravagantly praised by the En|[lish critics : 
and several extracts firom it have been extensively published in our news- 
papers. It is altogether a better work than any of the kind which has 
yet appeared — ^replete with humour, both broad and delicate— and with 
occasM)nal touches of pathos, which have not been excelled by any wiiter 
of th4 present day. An Ejinbui^h critic says that *• neither Mim Edge- 
worth, nor the author of tLe O^Hara tales, could nave written any thuif 
more powerful tlum this,* **— JBaMmors JtnuHean, 



In two Volamea, 12ma 

PIN MONEY; 

BY MRS. CHARLES GORE, 

Authoress of " HrnoABiAir t^us," " Polish Talis," eCe. 

** Her writings have that originality which wjt gives to reality, and wit 
is the great characteristic of her pages.**— J9«<ie«r*sJVteJMbiia/^ Magaxiiu, 

** Light spirited and clever, the characters aro drawn with truth and 
vigour. Keen in observation, lively in detail, and with a peenliar and 
piquant style. Mm. Charles Gore gives to4lie novel that charm vhich 
makes the Aisdnstion of the best French memoir writers.**— X<oiubii Lite- 
rary Chastts, 



NEW WORKS PUBLISH£D BT 



In Two Volomesi 12mo. 

M A K A N N A ; 

OR, THE hjStD OF THE SAVAGE. 

*' One of the mcMt interesting and graphic romances it liaa been our lot 
to read for many a year."— >tf<Aeiuni«. 

** Tliere was yet an untrodden land fpr the writer of fiction, and the 
.author of * Makanna* is its discoverer.**-«>^t^. 

* The narrative includes some daring adventures which Hfmtid make 
timid blood shudder at their magnitude. . . .This work abouiidrin interea , 
and is written in a style 4)f grfat vigour and elegance.**— ffleiUy TSmss. 

*' l*h^ work does not want %> be invested with any fictitious interest ; 
and the talent which is visiUe in Ua pages is its best recommendati<Mi to 
public fiivrur.**— JMi&nitaf PmC - ^ ' 

'* The attempt was a bold and hazardous one, but 4t baf been AiUy ^ue* 
oessflil. We have rarely read a prodaction of deeper interest— of in'.erest 
sustained flrom the first -page to the last. It has been conceived iu a fine 
spirit ; the several characters are ably painted. . . .Hft is as much at home 
on the ocean, and there are many scenes on ship-board equal to the best 
of the great sea-lord, the author of < The Spy.* "— JVsw MntUf JIUgmxhM, 



» In One Volume, 18mo. 

tf^LMAN'S BROAD GRIN§. 

A N£W EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 

' ** * TUB is a little volume of the comic,* which we reoolleot to heve 
laughed over many a time, in our bnyish days, and since. It is old aUmd- 
•rd flin— <« eomio c1asBie.**-^Saitisior« Oaietiu. 



In One Volume, 12mo. 

-THE LIFE OF DAVID CROCKETT^ 

OP WEST TENNESSEE. 
WRITTEN BY HIMS£LF. 



In One Volume, ISmo. 

A SUBALTERN IN AMERICA; 

coMiniaiNe 

BIS iriBRATXVB OF THK CAMPAIGNS Or THE BRimH ABUT AT BALTIMHi 
WAIBINOTON, ETC. DURING TH» LATE WAE. 



In^ne Volume, 8vo. 
SELECT SPEECHES OF 

JOHN SERGEANT, 

OF PSJimeYLVANIA. ^ 



le. U CARET AND A. HART. 



In one Volume, ISmow 

THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK. 

** It i> very oterrr and very eiitertain!ii|f-H«|ikie with pleasantry and 
hamoar: quite as imaginative as any German diablerie, and Our 'more 
amusing than most prodnetion^ of its class. It in a v^ry wMmsieal and 
well devised Jen d'esprit."— Zit0*tiry Oeistte. • 



In Two. Volmnes, ]2nia 

FIVE NIGHTS OF ST. ALBANS. 

*' Some man of talent bas taken ap the old story of the Wandering Jew, 
to try what be could make of a new version of it. He has suocbeded in 
composing as pretty a piece ofdiaoUrie as ever made candles burn blue at 
midnight. The horrors otDer Freiaekutx are mere child's play compared 
with the terrors of the Old Man or the demon Amaimon ; and yet all the 
thinking and talking portion of the book is as shrewd and sharp as the 
gladiatorial dialogues of Shakspcare's comedies."-~Spectator. 

** A romance, called the * Five J/ights ef St. Albans^* has just appeared, 
which combines an extraordinary power of description with an enchain- 
ing interest. It is just such a romance as we should ima^ilne Martin, the 
painter, would writn ; and, to say the truth, the descriptiim o£t,fupernatu- 
ral effects in the book, fall very little short in their operation Qwi 'diflkr* 
entM^ca of the magical illusions of the talented artist.*' — JokiH BulL 



In Three Volumes, 12mo. 

^FRANCESCA CARRARA. 

BY L. E. L. 

Author of "The Impbovisatrtce," "Romawci Atm 

Rsalitt/' &>e, 

"But in prose she lives with us: now sanctifying ; now satirising; now 
glittering with the French in their most brilliant coort, playing with diamonds 
and revfelling in wit j then reposing on one of the finest creations that human 
geniita ever called tnto existence-r-the holy friendship of Crttido and Fran^ 
ceaca. The vihole ranfre of modem fiction offers nothing like the portraiture 
of these two cousins ; 'It ie at once beautiful and sublime, aW yet perfectly 
nstnral and true.''*''— New Monthly Magazine. 

"A sparkling and brilliant performance. The observations hi life VjA., 
society nave 9^ the acuteness of Le Sage "—Literary Gazette. ^^' 

"A book of reiArkable power and genins; unquestionabfy superior tc 
any other production of the present time, with the sinale exception of the 
wntings of the author of ^The Last Days of Pompeii.' "^Examiner. 

"A novel it is of beauty, grace, eloquenee, noble thoogbta, and tender 
foelin&St sueh as none L*.t in lady-— and a lady of exquisite genins, toO^cooki 
write/^/Voser's JMs^asine. ♦ 

U^early ready.) • 
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N£W WORKS PUBLISHED BT 



In One Volume,' ISmo. 
THE PAINTER'S AND GOLOURMAN'8 

COMPLETE GUIDB; 

Being a Pnetical Treatke on the Preparation ofColoun, and tbeir ap- 
plication to the diflei^nt kinds of Painting; in which is particrilanjr 
|iBcril«d the wHor.KA«T of House pADfTiNO. By P. F. Tingrt, 
PrbfesM>r of Chymistrjr, NatniM History, and Mineralogy, in the Aca^ 
demy of Geneva. First American, from tne third London Edition, 
corrected and considerably improved by a practical chymiit 



In One Volume, l2mo. 

PICTURE OF PHILADELPHIA; 

Or a brief account of the various institutions and public objecta in this 
Metropolis, formirig a Guide for Strangers, accompanied by a new 
Plan of the city. In a neat pocket volume. 



In Two Volumes, 12mo. 

S I C I L I A If FACTS. 



In one Volume, 8vo. 
THE AMERICAN 

FLOWER GARDEN DIRECTORY, 

COHTAIHINO FEApnCAL DIRICTIONS FOE TBS CDLTVEB 
or PLANTS IN THS 

HOT-HOUSE, GARDEN-HOUSE, FLOWER-GARDEN, 
AND ROOMS OR PARLOURS, 

For evwy month in the year; with a description of the plants most 

iesirsbiMn each, the natdre of the soil and situation best adapted to their 

'<plirth, the proper season for transplanting, &c.,* instructions forersetiag a 

HOT-HOUSE, GREENHOUSE, AND LAHNO OUT A 

FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Also, taUe af soils most congenial to the plants eontalned In the wovk. 
The whole adapted to either iarge or small gardens, with lists of annual^ 
* Maaalels, and ornamental sbrabs, contehts, a general iadez. aad a ftaat* 
ispISs of Camellip, Fimbriata. \ 

BY HIBBEBT AlJtD BUISTi 

BXOTIO NUR8ERYMBN AWD FLORIiT& 
18 
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A WHISPER 

TO A NEWLY-MARRIED PAIR. 

**HallL wedded love! by graeioas Heavea dedfii^d, 
At once tlie ■oaiee and glory of mankind.** 

**We%o1itit the attention of our readers to this paUieatlon, u one, 
though small, of infinite value.**— BoAmmtc J^furv. 

*** The Whisper* is folly deservinc the eoippflments bestowed apoi| A 
and we Join heartily in reoinimending it til our ftiends, whether married 
or single— for macta useful instruction may be gathered from iu pages.**— 
ZMiy*» Book. 

** The work contains some orieinal suggestions that are Just, and many, 
excellent quotations ; some of her hints to the ladies shonid have been 
wkUf9rU in a tone too low to be overheard by the men.**— Z>ai/y Chronic/e. 



In One Volnme, ISmo. 
v^ PRINCIPLES OF THE 

ART OF MODERN HORSEMANSHIP 

FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
IN WHICH ALL THE LATE IMPROYKMENTS ARE APPUSl) TO PRACTICB. 

Translated from the French, by Djlniel J. Dssxond. 

• Tan Art or Horsbmanship.— This is the . titlis of a neat lit|ie worb 
traiftlated from the French of Mr. Lebeaud, by Daniel J. Desmond, Esq* 
of tins city, and just published by Carey & Hart. It gives full and explicit 
directions for breaking. and managing a horse, and goes into detail on the 
proper mode of mounting, the postiire in the saddle, the treatment of the 
animal under exercise, &c. An appendix is added, containing instructions 
for the ladies, in mounting and«i8moiin|||ig. 

The Philadelphia public are under obligations to Mr. Desmond for this 
translation. Wa have lon^ needed a manual of horsemanship, to correct 
the inelegant habits in which many of our riders indulge, and to {N-oduce 
uniformity in the art of equitation. We see daily in our streets, mounted 
men, who totter in their^eeats as if suffering under an ague-fit ; others 
who whip, spur, and rant, as if chargine an enemy in battle; and again 
others, of slovenly habits, with cramped knees, and toes projecting out* 
wards, who occupy a position utterly devoid of every thing like ease, 
grace, or beauty. These thin|;B are discreditable Jo onr community, and 
earnestly do we hope, that this book will have iQJlBy attentive qpaers. 
^Philadelphia Gaxttte, 

*■ In One Volume, 12mo 

TWO HUNDRED REllEIPTa IN 

D0MB8TI0 FRENCH COOKERY. 
By MisMliEBLiBy Aathor of the '< SBTBHTT-Fiya RscixFTt.'* 

Price 50 cents. 

" * The 900 Receipts by Miss Leslie,* pobliiM by Cavey and Hart of Phi 
ladelphia, has been much praised, and we tbH»deser«adly. Theseleetioa 
of subjects made bylhe ao^mplished writer is of a most, tampting mad 
tasteful description, and we must do her the Justice to say, Inat she has 
treated them in such an.eloquent andlbreible manner, as to raise in tim 
■lads of ail dispassioiihte readers thAnost tendw and irieasrrable aaso^^ 
ciations. We commend her to the careful perosal and lespeet of all thrifty 
hoiiaewives.**->)Vta9 FerftJIfp^. 

1% 



HEW WORKS PUELISHKD B7 
In One Vahsne^ 8to. 

MATHEMATICS FOR PRACTICAL ME3f; 

BEING 

A COMMON-PLACE BOOK 

or gantcawJBS, THEcwBim, wotjm awd tablm, » tamoob DBPAMMmnov 

^ PURE AND MIXED MATHEMATICS, 

V^ith their apptic«tioii8 ; eaieciaHy to tbe pamiitt of surveyor^itfiM- 
t«€ts, mecMniot, and cini tfngineen. With numeroos eagrmT^pk 

BY OUNTHUS GREGORY, LL.D., F.RA& 

•SCOHD SDinON, COEKBCTBD AXD IXPROVIO. 

Only let men awake, and fix their eyee, one while on tJie ■atwiof 
thinge, another while on tbe application of them to the use and Mfvke 
of mankind."— £«n< Bmeon 

Xxtraet «/ a Letter from Waltbr E. JoHiieoH, Prefenor tf Metfiftniee mnd 
^aturml PkUoaepkif in the FrankUn Inetitute, 

*' This treatise is intended and admirably calculated to supply the dcfi- 
eiency in the means of mathematical instruction to those who have nei« 
ther time nor inclination to peruse numerous abstract treatises in the same 
departments. It has, besides the claims of a good elementary manual, the 
merit of embracing several of the most interesting and important depart- 
ments of Mechanics, applying to these the rules and principles «mlNraceil 
in the earlier sections or the work. 

"Cluestions in Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Hydro-dynamics, toe 
■re treated with a clearness and precision which must increase the powers 
of the student over his own intellectual resources by the methodical habiti 
which a perusal of such works cannot teil to impart- 

" With respect to Engineering and -(■» various incidents of that im- 
portant profession, much valuable matter is contained in this volume ; and 
the results of many laborious series of experiments are presented with con> 
ciseness and acsiuaey." 

Letter from Albert B. Don, Prefeeeeir ^Mffheeuitiee in tke CMege ef 

JtewJeree^. 

** Messrs^^CAKET & Haet, 

"Gentlemen— I.am glad to learn that you have published an American 
editiML of Dr. GregorM^ " Mathematics for Practical Men." I have for 
some Tnine been acqoHnted with this work, and I esteem it hishty. It 
contains the best dieest, within my knowledge, of such scientific facts and 
principles, involved in the subjects of which it treats, as are -susceptible of 
direct practical application- While it avoids siicb>detail8 of investigation 
and processes of mathenuitical reasoning as would render it unintelligible 
to the general reader; It' equally avoids the sacrifice of precision in irs 
rStatemeht of scientific results, which is too ofterf made in popular trea- 
' tises upon the Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. The author has suc- 
ceeded to a remarkable degree in collecting such truths as vill be found 
generally tisefUl, and in presenting them in an avaHable foi)#to the prac- 
tical mechanic. To such, the work cannot be too strongly recommended ; 
and to the student, toot, it will often be found highly useAil as a book of 

¥ With much respect, 
f^ \ . *• Your obedient servant, 

, «• ALBERT B.DOD, 
" Prefeeeet'efMO m eu Hee in Hlf College ^Jf^Jenef 
lit 
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In Odb Voliiiiie, 12iiio. 
CONYER8AT«ON8 

ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY; 

% 

ooMnnpunam ths SLnomor wirtutr, with tbhk ^rTuc^nmi 

TO ▲oRicuLTumar 

By fha Author of " Co^Vkmsatiovb ok CHSHurmT,** Ac Ac- 

Adapted to the use of ichools bj 

J. L. BLAKE. A. M. 

Thiid AnoBcaa Edition, ymth coloured phtHi 
■ _Jl . . ^^ 

.in Two Voldles, 8va 

IIA'TURE DISPLAYED 

IN HER BIODE OF TEACHfliG LANGUAGE TO MAN;^. 

Beiiur • new and in&llible method of acqoirmg langoagci with un* 
paralleled rapdity ; deduced from the Analyabof the human Mind, 
aiid conbequendj raited to eveiy capacity ; •adapted to die Frendi, 

BY N. O. DUFIEF. 

To wldch is prefixed a development of the autfaor'e plan of toitkn : 
dii^ring entirely fiom OYery other ; bo {wwetful in its operation and 
ao venr eoonondcaU that a lioeial education can be afibided eran 10 
tbfi poorest oi mankind. 

• EIGHTH EDITION, ENLARGED AND mPROVEDl^ 



InVwo Volumes, 8to. 

DUFIEP'S SPANISH NAtURE 

DI8PLATKB. 



Kti One. Volume, Sro.. 
A NEW UNIVERSAL AND 

PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 

OF tHE f RENCH AND ENGUSH LANGOAOEa 

Gontainmg abo¥e ii/kjf Aoummi tenns and names IM; to he Aand in 
the Dictionaries or fimr, Perry, Noaent, Ac Ac; to which is added 
« TMt liind of other innrmation equ|^y beneficial and ininctiTa 

&9: N, Q. BUFIEF. 
A new Editioii, revised and corrected by the AtitM. 



N£W WORKS PUBLISHED BT 



SELECT 

MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL TRANSACTIONS. 

K eoUactiott of the most va]iiabl|Areiiioin read to the Medico<?liinir« 
gi(»l Societiei of London and iKibunrh: the AsMciation Qf FeUowa 
iiiA licentialaa of the KnuLand Queen^t College of PhyaiciMM in be- 
laud ; the Royal Academy or Medicine of Pftria ; the Royal Sotietiea oC 
Loodpn and £dinbui:|(h; the Royal Academy of Turia;tfa« Medical 
ud Anatomical Sodotiea of Fftris, dsc. &e. &c. 

. Edited by Ibaao Hatb, M. D. 



In One Votifne, 8m • 
A PB3tCTICAL 

COMPENDIUM OF MID#IP«RY: 

• *• V ■ 

i^^tBm tte oomae of Leeturea on Mldwifeiy. and on the Diieaaea of 
^vyomen and Iniania, delivered at St. Barthoiemew'a Hoapital. 

Bj'tlie Ute BoaiAT GoQCH, M.B. 

** Ab it aboQtfdB« howeTer. ia valuable and orlflnal miiKeBtloBB, It will 
b% fooBd a ttieflil book of reftren€e.**-^I>rdki'« fyutemJmnnuU. 



In One Volume, 8va 
AN ACCOUNT OP 

iOlU or TBI MOrrXMPORTAXT 

DISEASES PECULIAR TO WOMEN ; 

BT BOBERT OOOGB, M. R 

" In ttala volume Dr. Oooe|| baa made a valaable eoDtribntioa to praeti* 
cat madleine. It is tbe mult OT the obMrvation and experience of a Btroaf , 
■agadoaB, anddlBclplined mind.**'-^7V«iMjr/r«aM Jeumef ^JMUint. 



(ti 



This work, whicb is now for the Aral time preaented to the profbaBion^ 
la the United Butea, eomea to tbem with high elainB te their notioa.**— 
Z>raif*t WuUrm Jbamal. 



In One VoliiiM, Bwa 
TATE OV HTSTERJUL 

A TBJJ^TISE ON "HYSTERIA." 

BT SBOtOB TATB, M. a 

• 

■* Ab puWte Joamaltata, we Uke this oeeaaion to retani him our hearty 
thanks for the pains he haa uken te shed a aei^^light on an ebeeura aad 
■lueh-aef leeied l9|Me.**'JVkra JimMr, JIM. rad Swg, Jmm, JVk XXZ. 



Cli. CAREY AND A. HiART. 



Jbfnet tfm^fUtr fram Edward H. Couetinat, Pnif»$§9r t/Mathtmylki 

in tJU Om»er$tiif 1^ P«*n»ylviinis. 

**Tb» design Of the aathor— that of fiirnil^g a iraluaUe eolleotion of 
mlei and tMoreoMi for t^ use of such a« are unable, ftom the want of 
time add prevlode preparation, to invefltigate matberaatieal principlee— 
appears to have been 'very sueceMfhflgr attained in the preMnt volume. 
TbB information whie^ it afibrds in various branehes o%the pure and 
mixed Mftthematics emnraces a great variety of 8ttbjeet8,i^rranged coop 
▼enienlly, and ia in general-conveyed in accurate and concise terms. To 
THE ENGINEEtt, THE Ai8t7HITfiCT« THE MECHANIC— indeed to aU 
for whom ruulu are chiefl)' neceseary— the wurk will doobUeia Ibnn A 
wry valiwUe araoisition.** ^ ^ 



In One Y^ame, 12mo. 

BOLMAR'S LMVIZAC^ 

A lUEOHElFICAL AND PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 

FRENCH LANGOAGE; . 

m WmpH THE FRE8CNT USAGE IS DISPLAYED AOREEABLT TO THE ■ 
DECISIONS OF THE niENCH ACADEM7. 

BY M. DE LEVIZAC. 

With numerons corrections and improvements, and with tb« addition 
of a complete treatise on the C^«ndar8 ^French Jifyuns; as also with tho 
addition of all M^ French Verbs, both regular and irregulari conjugatod 
affirmatively, negatively, and interrogatively. 

BY A. BOLMAR, 

Aotbor of « Kbt to TsLSMAavB," «< Phkabbs,*' Axs^dcc. 



In One Volnme, 8to. 

TEALB OJ\r J\rJEURALGU^ DISEASES. 
A TREATISE 

ON NEURALGIC DISEASES, 

DERNDEHT UPON DtBITATION OF THE SPINAL MAISOW AND GAMdUjl 0^ 

THE SYMPATHETIC NERVE. # 



BY THOMAS PRID6IN TEALE. 

ember ^ fJU Bamal CoUtge ef Surgemu in London, of the Xoge 
Seeiet9 iff E0mn.rg, Senior Surgeon to the Leede PUMU Diepenoiurf. 



** It ia a source of genuine gratification to meet with a worlc of this 
idiaractery when it is so often our lot to be obliged to labour hard to wiB> 
now a few grains of information from the great mass of dullnesa, igno- 
rance, and mistatemeiit with which we are neset, and cannot too highly 
recommend it to the attention of the profession.**— jSsMrieaA Journal ^ 
tke Medical Scieneee^ Jfo. X. ' m9 



PUBLI8BED BT CARET AND HART. 



In One VoIobm, ISmo. • 

FORI^DLART FOR THE 
PREPARATION AiiJ) EMPLOYMENT 

SEVERAL, NEW RiMEDIEB. 

TBAS8LATSD VBOM THf VmUICB OV 
M. MAGENDIE. 

With 11 AppMdiz eontalning tbe experience of tiie BUtiili Tm/Miaimn, 

with many of tbe new rettediei. 

BT JOBBPH HOULTON, M.D. 

a.— 

« In One Yolome^ 8vo. 
A TREATISE ON 

LESSER ^URGERY; 

QRTHB 

MINOR SURGICAL OPERATIONS. 

BY BOURGERT, D. M. P. 

AntlKNr of ** A Complete Treatise on Human Anatomy, oompriaing'Opa|»> 

ilTe Medicine.** Translated fh>m tbe French, with notee 

and an Appendix ; by 

WILUAM 0. ROBERTS AND JA& B. KISBAM. 

\ 

\ 

Copj of a letter from William Gibboh, M. D. Profenor of Sm^ 
geij in the UniTendty of PennsylTania. • 

PUUielpMa, Mv. Stk, 1833. 

It givee me pleaaure to aay that tUl elementary work on Surgery, by 
M. Bourgery, and now under translation by Ore. Roberta and Kissam of 
New York,*appeara to me veU ealeulaudfor the use tffgtudsnU. So fhr as 
I can Judge from examination of a small portion of the English text, jus- 
tice has been done by the translators to the author of the work. 

W. GIBSON, M. D. 
Frtfeuor tfSurgttfi in tht CTkiasrnCy </ Psniuy2ea»ia> 

Copj of a letter from Geobob M'Clsllat, M. D. Profisssor of 
forgery in the Jefibrwn Medical College. 

FHUtiOfkia, JVbo. 60, 1833. 

Dear Sin, 

I have examined Boargery*s manual, or work on Ifesser Surgery, and 

am of opinion that it is«n neeUent eonq^nd, which containsa great deal 

,pf matter that will be UseAil to students. Hie translation which you are 

•bout to make, will deserve a large edition, and I have no doubt will meet 

with a ready sale. 

* Tours truly, 

GEO. M'CLBLLAN. 
IBKTS AHB Kissam. 
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